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RELIGION  A  RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT, 


BY  HERBERT  SPENCER 


Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  describing  the  steps  through  which  the 
the  religious  consciousness  is  concerned  transition  takes  place, 
with  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  The  ghost-theory  exhibits  these  steps 
sense.  A  brute  thinks  only  of  things  quite  clearly.  We  are  shown  by  it  that 
which  can  be  touched,  seen,  heard,  the  mental  differentiation  of  invisible 
tasted,  etc.;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  and  intangible  beings  from  visible  and 
untaught  child,  the  deaf-mute,  and  the  tangible  beings  progresses  slowly  and 
lowest  savage.  But  the  developing  man  unobtrusively.  In  the  fact  that  the 
has  thoughts  about  existences  which  he  other-self,  supposed  to  wander  in 
regards  as  usually  intangible,  inaudible,  dreams,  is  believed  to  have  actually 
invisible  ;  and  yet  which  he  regards  as  done  and  seen  whatever  was  dreamed — 
operative  upon  him.  What  suggests  in  the  fact  that  the  other-self  when  going 
this  notion  of  agencies  transcending  per-  away  at  death,  but  expected  presently  to 
ception  ?  How  do  these  ideas  concern-  ^return,  is  conceived  as  a  double  equally 
ing  the  supernatural  evolve  out  of  ideas  material  with  the  original  ;  we  see  that 
concerning  the  natural  ?  The  transition  the  supernatural  agent  in  its  primitive 
cannot  be  sudden  ;  and  an  account  of  form  diverges  very  little  from  the  nat- 
the  genesis  of  religion  must  begin  by  ural  agent — is  simply  the  original  man 
-  ~  with  some  added  powers  of  going  about 

in  ,  J  secretly  and  doing  good  or  evil.  And 

in  the  first  part  of  this  article  are  based  on  the  ,  r  ^  ri. 

contents  of  Part  I.  of  The  Principles  of  So-  the  fact  that  when  the  double  of  the 
cioiogy.  dead  man  ceases  to  be  dreamed  about 
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by  those  who  knew  him,  his  non-ap¬ 
pearance  in  dreams  is  held  to  imply  that 
he  is  finally  dead,  shows,  that  these  ear¬ 
liest  supernatural  agents  are  conceived 
as  having  but  a  temporary  existence  : 
the  first  tendencies  to  a  permanent  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  supernatural  prove 
abortive. 

In  many  cases  no  higher  degree  of 
differentiation  is  reached.  The  ghost- 
population,  recruited  by  deaths  on  the 
one  side,  but  on  the  other  side  losing  its 
members  as  they  cease  to  be  recollected 
and  dreamed  about,  does  not  increase  ; 
and  no  individuals  included  in  it  come 
to  be  recognized  through  successive 
generations  as  established  supernatural 
powers.  Thus  the  Unkulunkulu,  or 
old-old  one,  of  the  Zulus,  the  father  of 
the  race,  is  regarded  as  finally  or  com¬ 
pletely  dead  ;  and  there  is  propitiation 
only  of  ghosts  of  more  recent  date. 
But  where  circumstances  favor  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  sacrifices  at  graves,  witness¬ 
ed  by  members  of  each  new  generation, 
who  are  told  about  the  dead  and  trans¬ 
mit  the  tradition,  there  eventually  arises 
the  conception  of  a  permanently-existing 
ghost  or  spirit.  A  more  marked  con¬ 
trast  in  thought  between  supernatural 
beings  and  natural  beings  is  thus  estab¬ 
lished.  There  simultaneously  results  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
supposed  supernatural  beings,  since  the 
aggregate  of  them  is  now  continually 
added  to  ;  and  there  is  a  strengthening 
tendency  to  think  of  them  as  every¬ 
where  around,  and  as  causing  all  un¬ 
usual  occurrences. 

Differences  among  the  ascribed  pow¬ 
ers  of  ghosts  soon  arise.  They  natur¬ 
ally  follow  from  observed  differences 
among  the  powers  of  living  individuals. 
Hence  it  results  that  while  the  propitia¬ 
tions  of  ordinary  ghosts  are  made  only 
by  their  descendants,  it  comes  occasion¬ 
ally  to  be  thought  prudent  to  propitiate 
also  the  ghosts  of  the  more  dreaded  in¬ 
dividuals,  even  though  they  have  no 
claims  of  blood.  Quite  early  there  thus 
begin  those  grades  of  supernatural 
beings  which  eventually  become  so 
strongly  marked. 

Habitual  wars,  which  more  than  all 
other  causes  initiate  these  first  differen¬ 
tiations,  go.  on  to  initiate  further  and 
more  decided  ones.  For  with  those 
compoundings  of  small  societies  into 


greater  ones,  and  re-compounding  of 
these  into  still  greater,  which  war  effects, 
there,  of  course,  with  the  multiplying 
gradations  of  power  among  living  men, 
arises  the  conception  of  multiplying 
gradations  of  power  among  their  ghosts. 
Thus  in  course  of  time  are  formed  the 
conceptions  of  the  great  ghosts  or  gods, 
the  more  numerous  secondary  ghosts  or 
demi-gods,  and  so  on  downward — a 
pantheon  :  there  being  still,  however,  no 
essential  distinction  of  kind  ;  as  we  see 
in  the  calling  of  ordinary  ghosts  manrs- 
gods  by  the  Romans  and  elohim  by  the 
Hebrews.  Moreover,  repeating  as  the 
other  life  in  the  other  world  does  the  life 
in  this  world,  in  its  needs,  occupations, 
and  social  organization,  there  arises  not 
only  a  differentiation  of  grades  .among 
supernatural  beings  in  respect  of  their 
powers,  but  also  in  respect  of  their 
characters  and  kinds  of  activity.  There 
come  to  be  local  gods,  and  gods  reign¬ 
ing  over  this  or  that  order  of  phenom¬ 
ena  ;  there  come  to  be  good  and  evil 
spirits  of  various  qualities  ;  and  where 
there  has  been  by  conquest  a  superpos¬ 
ing  of  societies  one  upon  another,  each 
having  its  own  system  of  ghost-derived 
beliefs,  there  results  an  involved  com¬ 
bination  of  such  beliefs,  constituting  a 
mythology. 

Of  course  ghosts  primarily  being 
doubles  like  the  originals  in  all  things  ; 
and  gods  (when  not  the  living  members 
of  a  concpiering  race)  being  doubles  of 
the  more  powerful  men  ;  •it  results  that 
they,  too,  are  originally  no  less  human 
than  other  ghosts  in  their  physical  char¬ 
acters.  their  passions,  and  their  intelli¬ 
gences.  Like  the  doubles  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dead,  they  are  supjjosed  to  con¬ 
sume  the  flesh,  blood,  bread,  wine,  given 
to  them  ;  at  first  literally,  and  later  in 
a  more  spiritual  way  by  consuming  the 
essences  of  them.  They  not  only  ap¬ 
pear  as  visible  and  tangible  persons,  but 
they  enter  into  conflicts  with  men,  are 
wounded,  suffer  pain  :  the  sole  distinc¬ 
tion  being  that  they  have  miraculous 
powers  of  healing  and  consequent  im¬ 
mortality.  Here,  indeed,  there  needs  a 
qualification  ;  for  not  only  do  various 
peoples  hold  that  the  gods  die  a  first 
death  (as  naturally  happens  where  they 
are  members  of  a  conquering  race, 
called  gods  because  of  their  superiority), 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Pan,  it  is  sup- 
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posed,  even  among  the  cultured,  that 
there  is  a  second  and  final  death  of  a 
god,  like  that  second  and  final  death  of 
a  man  supposed  among  existing  savages. 
With  advancing  civilization  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  supernatural  being  from  the 
natural  being  becomes  more  decided. 
There  is  nothing  to  check  the  gradual 
de-materialization  of  the  ghost  and  of 
the  god  ;  and  this  de-materialization  is 
insensibly  furthered  in  the  effort  to 
reach  consistent  ideas  of  supernatural 
action  ;  the  god  ceases  to  be  tangible, 
and  later  he  ceases  to  be  visible  or  audi¬ 
ble.  Along  with  this  differentiation  of 
physical  attributes  from  those  of  human¬ 
ity,  there  goes  on  more  slowly  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  mental  attributes.  The 
god  of  the  savage,  represented  as  having 
intelligence  scarcely,  if  at  all,  greater 
than  that  of  the  living  man,  is  deluded 
with  ease.  Even  the  gods  of  the  semi- 
civilized  are  deceived,  make  rhistakes, 
repent  of  their  plans  ;  and  only  in 
course  of  time  does  there  arise  the  con¬ 
ception  of  unlimited  vision  and  univer¬ 
sal  knowledge.  The  emotional  nature 
simultaneously  undergoes  a  parallel 
transformation.  The  grosser  passions, 
originally  conspicuous  and  carefully 
ministered  to  by  devotees,  gradually 
fade,  leaving  only  the  passions  less  re¬ 
lated  to  corporeal  satisfactions ;  and 
eventually  these,  too,  become  partially 
de-humanized. 

These  ascribed  characters  of  deities 
are  continually  adapted  and  readapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  social  state.  During 
the  militant  phase  of  activity,  the  chief 
god  is  conceived  as  holding  insubordi¬ 
nation  the  greatest  crime,  as  implacable 
in  anger,  as  merciless  in  punishment ; 
and  any  alleged  attributes  of  a  milder 
kind  occupy  but  small  space  in  the 
social  consciousness.  But  where  mili¬ 
tancy  declines  and  the  harsh,  despotic 
form  of  government  appropriate  to  it  is 
gradually  qualified  by  the  form  appro¬ 
priate  to  industrialism,  the  foreground 
of  the  religious  consciousness  is  increas¬ 
ingly  filled  with  those  ascribed  traits  of 
the  divine  nature  which  are  congruous 
with  the  ethics  of  peace  :  divine  love, 
divine  forgiveness,  divine  mercy,  arc 
now  the  characteristics  enlarged  upon. 

To  perceive  clearly  the  effects  of 
mental  progress  and  changing  social  life 
thus  stated  in  the  abstract,  we  must 


glance  at  them  in  the  concrete.  If, 
without  foregone  conclusions,  we  con¬ 
template  the  traditions,  records,  and 
monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  we  see 
that  out  of  their  primitive  ideas  of  gods, 
brute  or  human,  there  were  evolved 
spiritualized  ideas  of  gods,  and  finally 
of  a  god  ;  until  the  priesthoods  of  later 
times,  repudiating  the  earlier  ideas,  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  corruptions :  being 
swayed  by  the  universal  tendency  to  re¬ 
gard  the  first  state  as  the  highest—  a  ten¬ 
dency  traceable  down  to  the  theories  of 
existing  theologians  and  mythologists. 
Again,  if,  putting  aside  speculations, 
and  not  asking  what  historical  value  the 
Iliad  may  have,  we  take  it  simply  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  early  Greek  notion  of  Zeus, 
and  compare  this  with  the  notion  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  ;  we  see 
that  Greek  civilization  had  greatly  mod¬ 
ified  (in  the  better  minds,  at  least)  the 
purely  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
him  :  the  lower  human  attributes  being 
dropped  and  the  higher  ones  transfig¬ 
ured.  Similarly,  if  we  contrast  the 
Hebrew  God  described  in  primitive  tra¬ 
ditions,  manlike  in  appearance,  appe¬ 
tites,  and  emotions,  with  the  Hebrew 
God  as  characterized  by  the  prophets, 
there  is  shown  a  widening  range  of 
power  along  with  a  nature  increasingly 
remote  from  that  of  man.  And  on  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  conceptions  of  him  which  are 
now  entertained,  we  are  made  aware  of 
an  extreme  transfiguration.  By  a  con¬ 
venient  obliviousness,  a  deity  who  in 
early  times  is  represented  as  hardening 
men’s  hearts  so  that  they  may  commit 
punishable  acts,  and  as  employing  a  ly¬ 
ing  spirit  to  deceive  them,  comes  to  be 
mostly  thought  of  as  an  embodiment  of 
virtues  transcending  the  highest  we  can 
imagine. 

Thus,  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  the 
primitive  human  mind  there  exists 
neither  religious  idea  nor  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  we  find  that  in  the  course  of 
social  evolution  and  the  evolution  of  in¬ 
telligence  accompanying  it,  there  are 
generated  both  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  we  distinguish  as  religious  ;  and 
that  through  a  process  of  causation 
clearly  traceable,  they  traverse  those 
stages  which  have  brought  them,  among 
civilized  races,  to  their  present  forms. 

And  now  what  may  we  infer  will  be 
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the  evolution  of  religious  ideas  and 
sentiments  throughout  the  future  ?  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  irrational  to  suppose 
that  the  changes  which  have  brought  the 
religious  consciousness  to  its  present 
form  will  suddenly  cease.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  the 
religious  consciousness,  naturally  gen¬ 
erated  as  we  have  seen,  will  disappear 
and  leave  an  unfilled  gap.  Manifestly 
it  must  undergo  further  changes  ;  and 
however  much  changed  it  must  continue 
to  exist.  What  then  are  the  transfor¬ 
mations  to  be  expected  ?  If  we  reduce 
the  process  above  delineated  to  its  low¬ 
est  terms,  we  shall  see  our  way  to  an 
answer. 

As  pointed  out  in  “  First  Principles,” 

^  96,  Evolution  is  throughout  its  course 
habitually  modified  by  that  Dissolution 
which  eventually  undoes  it ;  the  changes 
which  become  manifest  being  usually 
but  the  differential  results  of  opposing 
tendencies  toward  integration  and  dis¬ 
integration.  Rightly  to  understand  the 
genesis  and  decay  of  religious  systems, 
and  the  probable  future  of  those  now 
existing,  we  must  take  this  truth  into 
account.  During  those  earlier  changes 
by  which  there  is  created  a  hierarchy  of 
gods,  demi-gods,  manes-gnds,and  spirits 
of  various  kinds  and  ranks,  evolution 
goes  on  with  but  little  qualification. 
The  consolidated  mythology  produced, 
while  growing  in  the  mass  of  super¬ 
natural  beings  composing  it,  assumes 
increased  heterogeneity  along  with  in¬ 
creased  definiteness  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  parts  and  the  attributes 
of  its  members.  But  the  antagonist  Dis¬ 
solution  eventually  gains  predominance. 
The  spreading  recognition  of  natural 
causation  conflicts  with  this  mythologi¬ 
cal  evolution,  and  insensibly  weakens 
those  of  its  beliefs  which  are  most  at 
variance  with  advancing  knowledge. 
Demons  and  the  secondary  divinities 
presiding  over  divisions  of  Nature, 
become  less  thought  of  as  the  phenom¬ 
ena  ascribed  to  them  are  more  com¬ 
monly  observed  to  follow  a  constant 
order  ;  and  hence  these  minor  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  mythology  slowly  dissolve 
away.  At  the  same  time,  with  growing 
supremacy  of  the  great  god  heading  the 
hierarchy,  there  goes  increasing  ascrip¬ 
tion  to  him  of  actions  which  were  before 
distributed  among  numerous  supernat¬ 


ural  beings  ;  there  is  integration  of 
power.  While  in  proportion  as  there 
arises  the  consequent  conception  of  an 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  deity, 
there  is  a  gradual  fading  of  his  alleged 
human  attributes ;  dissolution  begins 
to  affect  the  supreme  personality  in  re¬ 
spect  of  ascribed  form  and  nature. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen,  this  process 
has  in  the  more  advanced  societies,  and 
especially  among  their  higher  members, 
gone  to  the  extent  of  merging  all  minor 
supernatural  powers  in  one  supernatural 
power ;  and  already  this  one  supernat¬ 
ural  power  has,  by  what  Mr.  Fiske  aptly 
calls  de-anthropomorphization,  lost  the 
grosser  attributes  of  humanity.  If 
things  hereafter  are  to  follow  the  same 
general  course  as  heretofore,  we  must 
infer  that  this  dropping  of  human  attri¬ 
butes  will  continue.  Let  us  ask  what 
positive  changes  are  hence  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  * 

Two  factors  must  unite  in  producing 
them.  There  is  the  development  of 
those  higher  sentiments  which  no  longer 
tolerate  the  ascription  of  inferior  senti¬ 
ments  to  a  divinity  ;  and  there  is  the  in¬ 
tellectual  development  which  causes  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  crude  interpreta¬ 
tions  previously  accepted.  Of  course 
in  |>ointing  out  the  effects  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  I  must  name  some  which  are  famil¬ 
iar  ;  but  it  is  needful  to  glance  at  them 
along  with  others. 

The  cruelty  of  a  Fijian  god  who,  rep¬ 
resented  as  devouring  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  may  be  supposed  to  inflict  torture 
during  the  process,  is  small  compared 
with  the  cruelty  of  a  god  who  condemns 
men  to  tortures  which  are  eternal  ;  and 
the  ascription  of  this  cruelty,  though 
habitual  in  ecclesiastical  formulas,  oc¬ 
casionally  occurring  in  sermons,  and 
still  sometimes  pictorially  illustrated,  is 
becoming  so  intolerable  to  the  better- 
natured,  that  while  some  theologians  dis¬ 
tinctly  deny  it,  others  quietly  drop  it 
out  of  their  teachings.  Clearly,  this 
change  cannot  cease  until  the  beliefs  in 
hell  and  damnation  disappear.*  Dis¬ 
appearance  of  them  will  be  aided  by  an 

*  To  meet  a  possible  criticism,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark  that  whatever  force  they  may 
have  against  deists  (and  they  have  very  little), 
Butler’s  arguments  concerning  these  and  allied 
beliefs  do  not  tell  at  all  against  agnostics. 
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increasing  repugnance  to  injustice,  parts  of  a  consciousness,  which,  like  the 
The  visiting  on  Adam’s  descendants  human  consciousness,  is  formed  of  suc- 
through  hundreds  of  generations  dread-  cessive  states.  And  such  a  conception 
ful  penalties  for  a  small  transgression  of  the  divine  consciousness  is  irrecon- 
which  they  did  not  commit  ;  the  damn-  cilable  both  with  the  unchangeableness 
ing  of  all  men  who  do  not  avail  them-  otherwise  alleged,  and  with  the  omnis- 
selves  of  an  alleged  mode  of  obtaining  cience  otherwise  alleged.  For  a  con- 
forgiveness,  which  most  men  have  never  sciousness  constituted  of  ideas  and  feel- 
heard  of  ;  and  the  effecting  a  reconcilia-  ings  caused  by  objects  and  occurrences, 
tion  by  sacrificing  a  son  who  was  per-  cannot  be  simultaneously  occupied  with 
fectly  innocent,  to  satisfy  the  assumed  all  objects  and  all  occurrences  through- 
necessity  for  a  propitiatory  victim  ;  are  out  the  universe.  To  believe  in  a 
modes  of  action  which,  ascribed  to  a  divine  consciousness,  men  must  refrain 
human  ruler,  would  call  forth  expres-  from  thinking  what  is  meant  by  con- 
sions  of  abhorrence  ;  and  the  ascription  sciousness — must  stop  short  with  verbal 
of  them  to  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things,  propositions  ;  and  propositions  which 
even  now  felt  to  be  full  of  difficulties,  they  are  debarred  from  rendering  into 
must  become  impossible.  So,  too,  thought  will  more  and  more  fail  to 
must  die  out  the  belief  that  a  Power  pres-  satisfy  them.  Of  course  like  difficulties 
ent  in  innumerable  worlds  throughout  present  themselves  when  the  will  of  God 
infinite  space,  and  who  during  millions  is  spoken  of.  So  long  as  we  refrain 
of  years  of  the  earth’s  earlier  existence  from  giving  a  definite  meaning  to  the 
needed  no  honoring  by  its  inhabitants,  word  will,  we  may  say  that  it  is  possessed 
should  be  seized  with  a  craving  for  by  the  Cause  of  All  Things,  as  readily 
praise  ;  and  having  created  mankind,  as  we  may  say  that  love  of  approbation 
should  be  angry  with  them  if  they  do  is  possessed  by  a  circle  ;  but  when  from 
not  perjretually  tell  him  how  great  he  is.  the  words  we  pass  to  the  thoughts  they 
.As  fast  as  men  escape  from  that  glamour  stand  for,  we  find  that  we  can  no  more 
of  early  impressions  which  prevents  unite  in  consciousness  the  terms  of  the 
them  from  thinking,  they  will  refuse  to  one  proposition,  than  we  can  those  of 
imply  a  trait  of  character  which  is  the  the  other.  Whoever  conceives  any  other 
reverse  of  worshipful.  will  than  his  own  must  do  so  in  terms  of 

Similarly  with  the  logical  incongruities  his  own  will,  which  is  the  sole  will 
more  and  more  conspicuous  to  growing  directly  known  to  him—  all  other  wills 
intelligence.  Passing  over  the  familiar  being  only  inferred.  But  will,  as  each  is 
difficulties  that  sundry  of  the  implied  conscious  of  it,  presupposes  a  motive — 
divine  traits  are  in  contradiction  with  a  prompting  desire  of  some  kind  :  abso- 
the  divine  attributes  otherwise  ascribed  lute  indifference  excludes  the  conception 
— that  a  god  who  repents  of  what  he  has  of  will.  Moreover  will,  as  implying  a 
done  must  be  lacking  either  in  power  or  prompting  desire,  connotes  some  end 
in  foresight  ;  that  his  anger  presupposes  contemplated  as  one  to  be  achieved,  and 
an  occurrence  which  has  been  contrary  ceases  with  the  achievement  of  it  :  some 
to  intention,  and  so  indicates  defect  of  other  will,  referring  to  some  other  end, 
means  ;  we  come  to  the  deeper  difficulty  taking  its  place.  That  is  to  say,  will, 
that  such  emotions,  in  common  with  all  like  emotion,  necessarily  supposes  a 
emotions,  can  exist  only  in  a  conscious-  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  The 
ness  which  is  limited.  Every  emotion  conception  of  a  divine  will,  derived  from 
has  its  antecedent  ideas,  and  antecedent  that  of  the  human  will,  involves,  like  it, 
ide.rs  are  habitually  supposed  to  occur  localization  in  space  and  time  :  the 
in  God  :  he  is  represented  as  seeing  and  willing  of  each  end,  excluding  from  con- 
hearing  this  or  the  other,  and  as  being  sciousness  for  an  interval  the  willing  of 
emotionally  affected  thereby.  That  is  other  ends,  and  therefore  being  incon- 
to  say,  the  conception  of  a  divinity  pos-  sistent  with  that  omnipresent  activity 
sessing  these  traits  of  character,  neces-  which  simultaneously  works  out  an  in- 
sarily  continues  anthropomorphic;  not  finity  of  ends.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  emotions  as-  ascription  of  intelligence.  Not  to  dwell 
cribed  are  like  those  of  human  beings,  on  the  seriality  and  limitation  implied 
but  also  in  the  sense  that  they  form  as  before,  we  may  note  that  intelligence. 
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as  alone  conceivable  by  us,  presupposes 
existences  independent  of  it  and  objec¬ 
tive  to  it.  It  is  carried  on  in  terms  of 
changes  primarily  wrought  by  alien  ac¬ 
tivities — the  impressions  generated  by 
things  beyond  consciousness,  and  the 
ideas  derived  from  such  impressions. 
To  speak  of  an  intelligence  which  exists 
in  the  absence  of  all  such  alien  activi¬ 
ties,  is  to  use  a  meaningless  word.  If 
to  the  corollary  that  the  First  Cause, 
considered  as  intelligent,  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  affected  by  independent  objec¬ 
tive  activities,  it  is  replied  that  these 
have  become  such  by  act  of  creation, 
and  were  previously  included  in  the 
h'irst  Cause  ;  then  the  reply  is  that  in 
such  case  the  First  Cause  could,  before 
this  creation,  have  had  nothing  to 
generate  in  it  such  changes  as  those  con¬ 
stituting  what  we  call  intelligence,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  unintelligent 
at  the  time  when  intelligence  was  most 
called  for.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
intelligence  ascribed,  answers  in  no 
respect  to  that  which  we  know  by  the 
name.  It  is  intelligence  out  of  which 
all  the  characters  constituting  it  have 
vanished. 

These  and  other  difficulties,  some  of 
which  are  often  discussed  but  never  dis- 
)>osed  of,  must  force  men  hereafter  to 
drop  the  higher  anthropomorphic  char¬ 
acters  given  to  the  First  Cause,  as  they 
have  long  since  dropped  the  lower. 
The  conception  which  has  been  enlarg¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  must  go  on  en¬ 
larging,  until,  by  disappearance  of  its 
limits,  it  becomes  a  consciousness  which 
transcends  the  forms  of  distinct  thought 
though  it  forever  remains  a  conscious¬ 
ness. 

“  But  how'  can  such  a  final  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Unknowable,  thus 
tacitly  alleged  to  be  true,  be  reached  by 
successive  modifications  of  a  conception 
which  was  utterly  untrue  ?  The  ghost- 
theory  of  the  savage  is  baseless.  The 
material  double  of  a  dead  man  in  which 
he  believes,  never  had  any  existence. 
And  if  by  gradual  de- materialization  of 
this  double  was  produced  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  supernatural  agent  in  gen¬ 
eral — if  the  conception  of  a  deity, 
formed  by  the  dropping  of  some  human 
attributes  and  transfiguration  of  others, 
resulted  from  continuance  of  this  proc¬ 


ess  ;  is  not  the  developed  and  purified 
conception  reached  by  pushing  the  proc¬ 
ess  to  its  limit,  a  fiction  also  ?  Surely 
if  the  primitive  belief  was  absolutely 
false,  all  derived  beliefs  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  false.” 

This  objection  looks  fatal  ;  and  it 
would  be  fatal  were  its  premiss  valid. 
Unexpected  as  it  will  be  to  most  read¬ 
ers,  the  answer  here  to  be  made  is  that 
at  the  outset  a  germ  of  truth  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  primitive  conception — the 
truth,  namely,  that  the  power  which 
manifests  itself  in  consciousness  is  but  a 
differently  -  conditioned  form  of  the 
power  which  manifests  itself  beyond 
consciousness. 

Every  voluntary  act  yields  to  the 
primitive  man  proof  of  a  source  of  en¬ 
ergy  within  him.  Not  that  he  thinks 
about  his  internal  experiences  ;  but  in 
these  experiences  this  notion  lies  latent. 
When  producing  motion  in  his  limbs, 
and  through  them  motion  in  other 
things,  he  is  aware  of  the  accompanying 
feeling  of  effort.  And  this  sense  of 
effort,  which  is  the  perceived  antecedent 
of  changes  produced  by  him,  becomes 
the  conceived  antecedent  of  changes  not 
produced  by  him— furnishes  him  with  a 
term  of  thought  by  which  to  represent 
the  genesis  of  these  objective  changes. 
At  first  this  idea  of  muscular  force  as 
anteceding  unusual  events  around  him, 
carries  with  it  the  whole  assemblage  of 
associated  ideas.  He  thinks  of  the  im¬ 
plied  effort  as  an  effort  exercised  by  a 
being  just  like  himself.  In  course  of 
time  these  doubles  of  the  dead,  supposed 
to  be  workers  of  all  but  the  most 
familiar  changes,  are  modified  in  con¬ 
ception.  Besides  becoming  less  grossly 
material,  some  of  them  are  developed 
into  larger  personalities  presiding  over 
classes  of  phenomena  which  being  com¬ 
paratively  regular  in  their  order,  suggest 
a  belief  in  beings  who,  while  more 
powerful  than  men,  are  less  variable  in 
their  modes  of  action.  So  that  the  idea 
of  force  as  exercised  by  such  beings, 
comes  to  be  less  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  human  ghost.  Further  ad¬ 
vances,  by  which  minor  supernatural 
agents  are  merged  in  one  general  agent, 
and  by  which  the  personality  of  this 
general  agent  is  rendered  vague  while 
becoming  widely  extended,  tend  still 
further  'to  dissociate  the  notion  of  ob- 
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jective  force  from  the  force  known  as 
such  in  consciousness  ;  and  the  dissocia¬ 
tion  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  man  of  science,  who  interprets  in 
terms  of  force  not  only  the  visible 
changes  of  sensible  bodies,  but  all 
physical  changes  whatever,  even  up  to 
the  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium. 
Nevertheless,  this  force  (be  it  force  un¬ 
der  that  statical  form  by  which  matter 
resists,  or  under  that  dynamical  form 
distinguished  as  energy  ;  is  to  the  last 
thought  of  in  terms  of  that  internal 
energy  which  he  is  conscious  of  as  mus¬ 
cular  effort.  He  is  compelled  to  sym¬ 
bolize  objective  force  in  terms  of  sub¬ 
jective  force  from  lack  of  any  other 
symbol. 

See  now  the  implications.  That  in¬ 
ternal  energy  which  in  the  experiences 
of  the  primitive  man  was  always  the  im¬ 
mediate  antecedent  of  changes  wrought 
by  him — that  energy  which,  when  inter¬ 
preting  external  changes,  he  thought  of 
along  with  those  attributes  of  a  human 
personality  connected  with  it  in  himself  ; 
is  the  same  energy  which,  freed  from 
anthropomorphic  accompaniments,  is 
now  figured  as  the  cause  of  all  external 
phenomena.  The  last  sihge  reached  its 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  force  as  it 
exists  beyond  consciousness,  cannot  be 
like  what  we  know  as  force  within  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  and  that  yet,  as  either  is 
capable  of  generating  the  other,  they 
must  be  different  modes  of  the  same. 
C'onse<iuently,  the  final  outcome  of  that 
speculation  commenced  by  the  primitive 
man,  is  that  tlie  Power  manifested 
throughout  the  Universe  distinguished 
as  material,  is  the  same  power  which  in 
ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form  of 
consciousness. 

It  is  untrue,  then,  that  the  foregoing 
argument  proposes  to  evolve  a  true  be¬ 
lief  from  a  belief  which  was  wholly  false. 
Contrariwise,  the  ultimate  form  of  the 
religious  consciousness  is  the*  final 
development  of  a  consciousness  which 
at  the  outset  contained  a  germ  of  truth 
obscured  by  multitudinous  errors. 

Those  who  think  that  science  is 
dissipating  religious  beliefs  and  senti¬ 
ments,  seem  unaware  that  whatever  of 
mystery  is  taken  from  the  old  interpre¬ 
tation  is  added  to  the  new.  Or  rather, 
we  may  say  that  transferrence  from  the 
one  to  the  other  is  accompanied  by  in¬ 


crease  ;  since,  for  an  explanation  which 
has  a  seeming  feasibility,  science  substi¬ 
tutes  an  explanation  which,  carrying  us 
back  only  a  certain  distance,  there 
leaves  us  in  presence  of  the  avowedly 
inexplicable. 

Under  one  of  its  aspects  scientific 
progress  is  a  gradual  transfiguration  of 
Nature.  Where  ordinary  perception 
saw  perfect  simplicity  it  reveals  great 
complexity  ;  where  there  seemed  abso¬ 
lute  inertness  it  discloses  intense  activ¬ 
ity  ;  and  in  what  appears  mere  vacancy 
it  finds  a  marvellous  play  of  forces. 
Each  generation  of  physicists  discovers 
in  so-called  “  brute  matter’'  powers 
which,  but  a  few  years  before,  the  most 
instructed  physicists  would  have  thought 
incredible  ;  as  instance  the  ability  of  a 
mere  iron  plate  to  take  up  the  compli¬ 
cated  aerial  vibrations  produced  by  ar¬ 
ticulate  speech,  which,  translated  into 
multitudinous  and  varied  electric  pulses, 
are  retranslated  a  thousand  miles  off  by 
another  iron  plate  and  again  heard  as 
articulate  speech.  When  the  explorer 
of  Nature  sees  that,  quiescent  as  they 
appear,  surrounding  solid  bodies  are 
thus  sensitive  to  forces  which  are  infini¬ 
tesimal  in  their  amounts — when  the 
spectroscope  proves  to  him  that  mole¬ 
cules  on  the  Earth  pulsate  in  harmony 
with  molecules  in  the  stars — when  there 
is  forced  on  him  the  inference  that  every 
point  in  space  thrills  with  an  infinity  of 
vibrations  passing  through  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  the  conception  to  which  he  tends 
is  much  less  that  of  a  Universe  of  dead 
matter  than  that  of  a  Universe  every¬ 
where  alive  ;  alive  if  not  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  still  in  a  general  sens/ 
This  transfiguration,  which  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  physicists  continually  in¬ 
crease,  is  aided  by  that  other  transfigu¬ 
ration  resulting  from  metaphysical  in¬ 
quiries.  Subjective  analysis  compels  us 
to  admit  that  our  scientific  interpretations 
of  the  phenomena  which  objects  present, 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  our  own  vari¬ 
ously-combined  sensations  and  ideas — 
are  expressed,  that  is,  in  elements  be¬ 
longing  to  consciousness,  which  are  but 
symbols  of  the  something  beyond  con¬ 
sciousness.  Though  analysis  afterward 
reinstates  our  primitive  beliefs,  to  the 
extent  of  showing  that  behind  every 
group  of  phenomenal  manifestations 
there  is  always  a  mxus,  which  is  the 
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reality  that  remains  fixed  amid  appear¬ 
ances  which  are  variable  ;  yet  we  are 
shown  that  this  tuxus  of  reality  is  for¬ 
ever  inaccessible  to  consciousness.  And 
when,  once  more,  we  remember  that 
the  activities  constituting  consciousness, 
being  rigorously  bounded,  cannot  bring 
in  among  themselves  the  activities 
beyond  the  bounds,  which  therefore 
seem  unconscious,  though  production 
of  either  by  the  other  seems  to  imply 
that  they  are  of  the  same  essential  nat¬ 
ure  ;  this  necessity  we  are  under  to 
think  of  the  external  energy  in  terms  of 
the  internal  energy,  gives  rather  a  spirit¬ 
ualistic  than  a  materialistic  aspect  to  the 
Universe ;  further  .thought,  however, 
obliging  us  to  recognize  the  truth  that  a 
conception  given  in  phenomenal  mani¬ 
festations  of  this  ultimate  energy  can 
in  no  wise  show  us  what  it  is. 

While  the  beliefs  to  which  analytic 
science  thus  leads  are  such  as  do  not 
destroy  the  object-matter  of  religion, 
but  simply  transfigure  it,  science  under 
its  concrete  forms  enlarges  the  sphere 
for  religious  sentiment.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  progress  of  knowledge  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increasing 
capacity  for  wonder.  Among  savages, 
the  lowest  are  the  least  surprised  when 
shown  remarkable  products  of  civilized- 
ait  ;  astonishing  the  traveller  by  their 
indifference.  And  so  htile  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  do  they  perceive  in  the  grandest 
phenomena  of  Nature,  that  any  inquiries 
concerning  them  they  regard  as  childish 
trifling.  This  contrast  in  mental  atti¬ 
tude  between  the  lowest  human  beings 
and  the  higher  human  beings  around  us. 
is  paralleled  by  the  contrasts  among  the 
grades  of  these  higher  human  beings 
themselves.  It  is  not  the  rustic,  nor 
the  aitisan,  nor  the  trader,  who  sees 
something  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
course  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick  ;  but 
it  is  the  biologist,  who,  pushing  to  the 
uttermost  his  analysis  of  vital  phenom¬ 
ena,  reaches  his  greatest  ]>erplexity  when 
a  speck  of  protoplasm  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  shows  him  life  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  makes  him  feel  that  however 
he  formulates  its  processes  the  actual 
play  of  forces  remains  unimaginable. 
Neither  in  the  ordinary  tourist  nor  in 
the  deer-stalker  climbing  the  mountains 
above  him,  does  a  highland  glen  rouse 
ideas  beyond  those  of  sport  or  of  the 


picturesque  ;  but  it  !nay,  and  often  does, 
in  the  geologist.  He,  observing  that  the 
glacier-rounded  rock  he  sits  on  has  lost 
by  weathering  but  half  an  inch  of  its 
surface  since  a  time  far  more  remote  than 
the  beginnings  of  human  civilization, 
and  then  trying  to  conceive  the  slow 
denudation  which  has  cut  out  the  whole 
valley,  has  thoughts  of  time  and  of 
power  to  which  they  are  strangers — 
thoughts  which,  already  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  objects,  he  feels  to  be  still 
more  futile  on  noting  the  contorted  beds 
of  gneiss  around,  which  tell  him  of  a 
time,  immeasurably  more  remote,  when 
far  beneath  the  Earth’s  surface  they 
were  in  a  half-melted  state,  and  again 
tell  him  of  a  time,  immensely  exceeding 
this  in  remoteness,  when  their  compo¬ 
nents  were  sand  and  mud  on  the  shores 
of  an  ancient  sea.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
primitive  peoples  who  supposed  that  the 
heavens  rested  on  the  mountain  tops, 
any  more  than  in  the  modern  inheritors 
of  their  cosmogony  who  repeat  that 
“  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,” 
that  we  find  the  largest  ^conceptions  of 
the  Universe  or  the  greatest  amount  of 
w’onder  excited  by  contemplation  of  it. 
Rather,  it  is  #0  the  astronomer,  who 
sees  in  the  Sun  a  mass  so  vast  that  even 
into  one  of  his  spots  our  Earth  might  be 
plunged  without  touching  its  edges  ; 
and  who  by  every  finer  telescope  is 
shown  an  increased  multitude  of  such 
suns,  many  of  them  far  larger. 

Hereafter,  as  heretofore,  higher 
faculty  and  deeper  insight  will  raise 
rather  than  lower  this  sentiment.  At 
present  the  most  powerful  and  most  in¬ 
structed  mind  has  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  capacity  required  for  symboliz¬ 
ing  in  thought  the  totality  of  things. 
Occupied  with  one  or  other  division  of 
Nature,  the  man  of  science  usually  does 
not  know  enough  of  the  other  divisions 
even  rudely  to  conceive  the  extent  and 
complexity  of  their  phenomena ;  and 
supposing  him  to  have  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each,  yet  he  is  unable  to  think 
of  them  as  a  whole.  Wider  and  stronger 
intellect  may  hereafter  help  him  to  form 
a  vague  consciousness  of  them  in  their 
totality.  W'e  may  say  that  just  as  an 
undeveloped  musical  faculty,  able  only 
to  appreciate  a  simple  melody,  cannot 
grasp  the  variously-entangled  passages 
and  harmonies  of  a  symphony,  which  in 
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the  minds  of  composer  and  conductor 
are  unified  into  involved  musical  effects 
awakening  far  greater  feeling  than  is 
possible  to  the  musically  uncultured  ; 
so,  by  future  more  evolved  intelligences, 
the  course  of  things  now  apprehensible 
only  in  parts  may  be  apprehensible  all 
together,  with  an  accompanying  feeling 
as  much  beyond  that  of  the  present  cult¬ 
ured  man,  as  his  feeling  is  beyond  that 
of  the  savage. 

And  this  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be 
decreased  but  to  be  increased  by  that 
analysis  of  knowledge  which,  while  forc¬ 
ing  him  to  agnosticism,  yet  continually 
pronr.pts  him  to  imagine  some  solution 
of  the  Great  Enigma  which  he  knows 
cannot  be  solved.  Especially  must  this 


be  so  when  he  remembers  that  the  very 
notions,  beginning  and  end,  cause  and 
purpose,  are  relative  notions  belonging 
to  human  thought  which  are  probably 
irrelevant  to  the  Ultimate  Reality  trans¬ 
cending  human  thought  ;  and  when, 
though  suspecting  that  explanation  is  a 
word  without  meaning  when  applied  to 
this  Ultimate  Reality,  he  yet  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  think  there  must  be  an  ex¬ 
planation. 

But  amid  the  mysteries  which  become 
the  more  mysterious  the  more  they  are 
thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one 
absolute  certainty,  that  he  is  ever  in 
presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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In  the  enormous  mass  of  historical 
materials  which  Italy  possesses,  it  is 
scarcely  wonderful  that  the  more  homely 
materials  for  its  history  have  as  yet  been 
somewhat  neglected.  There  were  so 
many  writers  who  were  men  of  letters 
that  they  naturally  held  the  first  place. 
There  is  such  a  number  of  State  papers, 
of  letters  of  ambassadors  and  of  politi¬ 
cal  reports,  that  every  year  brings  before 
the  student  new  materials  for  under¬ 
standing  the  political  life  of  Italy. 
Only  recently  has  the  publication  of 
more  obscure  records  been  undertaken. 
We  have  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  life 
and  opinions  of  the  ordinary  Italian 
during  the  great  period  of  Italian  his¬ 
tory.  We  know  enough  of  the  intrigues 
of  statesmen  ;  we  need  to  know  more  of 
what  men  talked  in  the  streets  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  tavern.  Writers  on  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  their  name  is 
legion,  follow  one  another  in  elevating 
abnormal  characters  into  ordinary  types. 
We  want  to  know  something  more  about 
the  plain  man,  the  ordinary  citizen. 
We  want  to  compare  him  with  others  of 
his  class  at  other  times. 

The  newly-published  Diary  of  Luca 
Landucci  {Diario  di  Luca  Landucci 
dal  1450  al  I5r6  ;  con  annotazioni  da 
Jadoco  del  Badia.  P'irenze  :  SansonL 
1883),  a  good  Florentine  apothecary. 


gives  us  most  valuable  materials  for  this 
purpose.  The  Diary  extends  from  1450 
to  1516,  and  covers  the  most  momentous 
epoch  of  F'loreniine  history.  Luca 
I.anducci  felt  the  panic  into  which 
Florence  was  thrown  by  the  conspiracy 
of  the  I’azzi.  He  saw  the  signs  and 
wonders  that  foretold  'the  death  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici.*  He  was  carried 
away  by  the  rapid  changes  of  fortune 
which  befell  the  city  when  Lorenzo’s 
guiding  hand  was  gone.  He  witnessed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  coming 
of  the  F'rench,  the  loss  of  Pisa,  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  Republican  (iovernment. 
He  listened  awestruck  to  the  preaching 
of  Savonarola,  and  believed  his  lofty 
predictions  of  a  coming  time  when 
F'lorence  was  to  shine  forth  as  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,  and  was  to  present  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  righteousness  to  a  regenerated 
world.  He  wept  over  the  downfall  of 
the  mighty  prophet  and  the  sad  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  his  dreams.  He  marvelled  over 
the  strange  form  which  the  Papal  policy 
assumed  under  the  direction  of  Cesare 
Borgia.  He  rejoiced  when  the  weak 
government  of  the  Florentine  Republic 
made  way  for  the  stronger  hand  of  Piero 
Soderini.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
Soderini  fail  in  his  task,  and  retire  be¬ 
fore  the  restoration  of  the  Medici. 
Loyal  to  his  belief  in  the  destinies  of 
F'lorence,  he  died  trying  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  city  was  to  begin  a  new 
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career  of  greatness  through  its  clos  his  shop,  observant  of  affairs  around 
connection  with  the  splendors  of  the  him,  submissive  to  those  in  authority, 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  strong  in  his  trust  in  God’s  providence, 

Luca  Landucci  makes  no  efforts  after  and  happy  in  his  family  life.  His  wife 
graces  of  style.  He  was  an  apothecary,  Salvestra  was  a  “  dear  companion,  good 
and  not  a  man  of  letters.  He  does  not  and  virtuous,  so  that  she  had  no 
aim  at  any  consistency  in  his  political  equals.”  He  enjoyed  forty-eight  years 
opinions,  but  records  from  day  to  day  of  peaceful  married  life,  and  records 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  thought.  He  that  his  wife  never  provoked  his  anger, 
did  not  write  with  any  view  to  publicity  ;  She  bore  him  twelve  children,  of  whom 
but  he  wished  his  grandchildren  to  know  seven  survived  her  death.  Engaged 
what  had  happened,  in  case  that  they  with  the  care  of  his  shop  and  of  his  farm 
might  be  summoned  to  take  a  more  lead-  at  Dicomano,  Luca  Landucci  lived  a 
ing  part  in  affairs  than  he  had  aspired  contented  life  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
to.  The  simplicity,  the  frankness,  the  His  younger  brother.  Costanzo,  was 
unpretentiousness  of  Luca  Landucci  more  adventurous,  but  not  so  fortunate, 
make  his  pages  most  fascinating  read-  He  had  a  taste  for  horse-racing,  and 
ing.  Before  we  can  estimate  his  histori-  travelled  in  the  Levant  in  quest  of  Bar- 
cal  value  we  must  learn  to  know  him  as  bary  horses.  He  was  successful  in  his 
a  man.  pursuit,  and  in  four  years  won  twenty 

Luca  Landucci  was  one  of  the  two  sons  prizes.  Once  at  Siena  there*  was  a 
of  a  Florentine  citizen  who  was  fairly  doubt  between  his  horse  and  one  of 
well  to  do.  He  owned  a  small  estate  at  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s.  Costanzo, 
Dicomano,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  ”  through  reverence  to  Lorenzo,”  did 
and  inherited  from  his  mother  some  not  urge  his  claim,  and  allowed  the 
houses  in  Florence.  Luca  was  the  prize  to  go  to  Lorenzo.  Another  time 
eldest  son,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  at  Siena,  seeing  that  he  had  won  easily, 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  the  he  dismounted  and  jumped  upon  the 
Mercato  Vecchio.  He  followed  the  winning-post.  The  judges  decided 
same  trade  all  his  life,  and  experienced  against  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  commercial  not  passed  the  post.  His  devotion  to 
career.  After  six  years’  apprenticeship,  horses  was  in  some  manner  the  cause  of 
Luca,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  dis-  his  death,  but  Luca  does  not  exactly  tell 
contented  with  a  salary  of  fifty  florins,  us  how. 

He  resolved  to  go  into  partnership  with  The  character  and  opinions  of  Luca 
a  friend  and  open  a  new  shop.  He  I>anducci  are  sufficiently  shown  in  his 
found,  like  many  others,  that  the  hope  pages.  His  dispiosition  was  kind,  cheer- 
of  larger  gains  made  him  lose  what  was  ful,  and  contented.  He  accepted  a  life 
certain.  His  partner  was  extravagant,  of  honest  industry  as  that  of  the  greatest 
and  would  not  be  content  with  begin-  happiness.  His  object  was  to  do  his 
ning  in  a  humble  way.  Luca’s  capital  duty  in  the  state  of  life  into  which  it 
was  soon  exhausted.  He  withdrew  from  had  pleased  God  to  call  him.  He  was 
his  thoughtless  partner  on  the  best  terms  content  to  take  the  share  of  good  things 
he  could,  and  went  back  to  a  subordi-  that  fell  to  his  lot,  and  was  convinced 
nate  position  with  a  diminished  salary  of  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  the  golden 
of  thirty-six  florins.  There  he  gathered  mean.  The  restless  ambition  of  the 
more  expierience,  till  at  the  age  of  thirty  great  and  powerful  amazes  and  distresses 
he  married,  and  with  his  wife’s  dowry  him.  After  narrating  the  death  of  Pan- 
furnished  a  shop  at  the  comer  where  the  dolfo  Petrucci  of  Siena,  in  1512,  he  ex- 
Via  della  Vigna  Nuova  and  the  Via  claims,  “  Oh,  how  much  more  sensi- 
della  Spada  run  into  the  Via  Torna-  ble  it  is  to  stand  in  a  lowly  place  than 
buoni.  At  first  he  was  hard  pressed  to  to  wish  to  tower  over  others.  It  is  less 
make  a  livelihood,  but  his  business  dangerous  to  soul  and  body  alike.  If 
gradually  established  itself.  After  four-  great  and  rich  men  were  wise,  they 
teen  years  he  was  able  to  build  himself  would  flee  from  the  wish  for  domina- 
a  new  shop  opposite  the  Strozzi  Palace,  tion,  which  only  exposes  them  to  hatred. 
There  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1516,  lis-  They  would  be  content  with  their 
tening  to  the  loungers  who  frequented  wealth,  apply  themselves  to  the  com- 
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mon  good,  become  famous  in  commerce 
and  in  an  honorable  and  Christian  life, 
give  much  of  their  gains  to  God’s  poor, 
and  love  their  country  with  an  upright 
heart.”  Luca  Landucci  expresses  the 
moral  ideal  of  the  prosperous  middle 
class  in  all  ages. 

But  Luca  was  ready  to  apply  his  prin¬ 
ciples  in  practice.  He  taught  himself 
to  accept  the  misfortunes  of  life  with 
submission.  He  did  not  expect  a  career 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity  even  in  a 
lowly  state.  He  tells  of  many  disasters 
that  befell  himself.  Let  us  take  the 
chief  one  : 

On  August  2d,  1507,  as  it  pleased  my  God, 
my  house  where  I  dwelt,  next  to  my  shop, 
caught  hre,  and  I  lost  all  my  furniture  and 
effects,  to  the  value  of  more  than  250  gold 
ducats.  I  had  to  remake  everything,  and  my 
son  Antonio  lost  more  than  50  ducats,  a  rose- 
colored  cloak,  a  violet  tunic,  both  new,  and  all 
his  other  clothes  and  silken  doublets,  besides 
his  books,  which  were  worth  more  than  25 
ducats.  1,  with  my  three  other  sons,  remained 
in  our  shirts  ;  Battista  jumped  from  his  bed, 
naked  as  he  was  born,  because  the  hre  seized 
his  bed  where  he  was  sleeping,  and  rushed  out 
to  borrow  a  shirt  from  the  neighbors.  But 
since  I  accept  adversity  and  prosperity  alike,  I 
give  great  thanks  for  the  one  as  for  the  other 
to  the  Lord  ;  wherefore  I  pray  that  he  may 
pardon  my  sins  and  send  me  all  such  things  as 
arc  for  his  glory.  May  God  always  be  praised 
by  all  Ills  creatures  :  and  with  this  medicine 
every  man  can  heal  all  his  pains  and  weakness. 

With  this  conception  of  the  supreme 
excellence  of  an  industrious  and  con¬ 
tented  life,  Luca  Landucci  was  not 
much  moved  by  the  outward  signs  of 
power  or  of  splendor.  The  ambition  of 
princes  did  not  appeal  to  him;  their 
magnificence  did  not  awaken  his  envy 
or  call  forth  his  admiration.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  most  of  the 
objects  of  human  effort.  On  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  he  observes  : 

This  man  was  in  the  world's  opinion  the 
most  glorious  man  that  could  be  found,  and 
the  richest,  and  had  the  greatest  power  and 
reputation.  Every  one  said  of  him  that  he 
governed  Italy,  and  truly  he  had  a  wise  head, 
and  succeeded  in  all  things.  He  had  done 
what  no  citizen  had  for  long  accomplished — 
he  had  raised  his  son  to  the  Cardinalate.  He 
had  ennobled  not  only  his  own  house,  but  the 
whole  city.  And  with  all  this  he  could  not  go 
an  hour  further  when  his  time  had  come. 
Man,  man,  what  reason  have  you  for  pride  ? 
The  true  attribute  of  man  is  true  humility  and 
kindliness,  and  to  count  God  as  everything 
and  all  else  as  nothing,  except  in  so  far  as 
God  has  made  it  good.  May  He  pardon  my 


sins,  and  pardon  him  who  is  dead  as  I  wish 
that  He  may  pardon  me ;  and  likewise  all 
human  beings. 

In  like  manner  Luca  saw  from  his  shop 
windows  the  stately  walls  of  the  Strozzi 
Palace  rising  day  by  day,  but  felt  no 
envy  of  its  rich  possessor.  He  tells  us 
how  Filippo  Strozzi  died  in  1491,  when 
the  walls  had  not  yet  reached  the  height 
of  the  windows.  ‘‘  You  may  well  under¬ 
stand  what  are  our  hopes  of  these  transi¬ 
tory  things.  It  seems  that  man  is  their 
lord  ;  but  it  is  just  the  opposite,  they 
are  the  lords  over  us.  This  palace  will 
stand  almost  forever  ;  see  if  this  palace 
has  been  lord  of  him,  and  of  how  many 
more  it  will  still  be  lord.  We  are 
stewards  and  not  lords,  as  far  as  God’s 
goodness  pleases.” 

Having  this  contented  view  of  life, 
Luca  was  above  all  things  a  kindly  man, 
forgiving  others  and  trusting  for  their 
forgiveness.  When  his  son  Benedetto 
was  attacked  in  the  dark  and  severely 
wounded  in  the  face,  Luca  observes, 
“  It  was  for  our  sins.  I  freely  pardon 
him  who  wrought  this  wrong,  as  I  wish 
the  Lord  to  pardon  me,  and  1  pray  God 
to  pardon  him,  and  not  for  this  condemn 
him  to  hell.”  The  quality  that  filled 
Landucci  with  the  greatest  horror  was 
cruelty.  “  Cruel  men,”  he  exclaims, 
”  generally  come  to  an  ill  end,  and  the 
merciful  never  end  ill.”  He  regards 
the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold  by  the 
Swiss  as  a  miraculous  punishment  on  a 
cruel  man.  He  represents  the  public 
opinion  of  Italy  when  he  rejoices  over 
the  vengeance  which  Cesare  Borgia 
wrought  on  the  lords  of  the  Romagna. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Vitelli  he 
cries  out,  ”  Woe  to  him  who  is  cruel  and 
does  not  fear  God.”  In  like  manner 
Luca  Landucci  rejoices  over  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  vengeance  seizing  Cesare  Borgia 
in  his  turn.  He  tells  the  current  story 
that  Cesare  poisoned  a  flask  of  wine  to 
kill  a  Cardinal  and  poisoned  his  father 
by  mistake.  “  Whether  it  be  true  or 
not  God  knows,”  he  adds,  and  then  ex¬ 
claims  in  triumph,  “  See  what  is  Cesare’s 
condition  now,  with  so  many  enemies 
who  will  leap  upon  his  back.”  A  little 
afterward  he  rejoices  over  Cesare’s  ruin 
as  the  just  requital  of  his  cruelty. 

As  Luca  hated  cruelty,  he  hated  war 
with  all  its  attendant  miseries.  In  1483 
he  writes  : 
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In  these  days  throuf^h  fear  of  hunger  and  the 
great  war  in  Lombardy  many  families  departed 
thence.  They  passed  this  way  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  toward  Rome,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
families  together,  so  that  they  reached  for 
several  miles.  Men  said  that  altogether  there 
were  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons.  It 
called  forth  great  pity  to  see  such  poverty  pass 
by  — a  poor  donkey  with  a  miserable  kettle,  a 
frying-pan,  and  such  like— so  that  they  drew 
tears  from  all  who  saw  them  go  barefooted  and 
in  rags.  And  all  this  follows  from  those  ac¬ 
cursed  wars. 

He  narrates  with  growing  horror  the 
iniquities  of  Cesare  Borgia’s  troop  when 
they  entered  the  Florentine  territories  in 
1501.  “  They  behaved  like  Turks,  and 

set  every  place  on  fire  they  slaugh¬ 
tered  men  and  women  ;  they  showed 
themselves  “  as  bad  as,  nay  worse  than, 
the  devil  in  hell.”  Every  day  brought 
the  news  of  some  new  outrage.  All  this 
seems  to  Luca’s  mind  the  result  of  in¬ 
credible  folly  and  wickedness. 

Princes  and  lords,  instead  of  healing  the 
rents  and  increasing  the  borders  of  Christ's 
Church,  ruin  it  by  their  ambition.  There 
ought  to  be  union  of  all  Christians  against  the 
infidels,  and  willingness  to  die  for  the  faith  of 
Christ.  At  present  all  arc  engaged  in  shed¬ 
ding  the  blood  of  Christians  against  all  rule 
of  love  and  heaping  miseries  on  the  poor  and 
afflicted  peoples  of  Italy.  God  be  always 
praised  and  blessed. 

Again,  with  fine  irony,  he  sums  up  the 
results  of  war  and  the  prizes  of  military 
ambition  : 

To  avenge  their  passions  they  have  driven 
to  beggary  hundreds  of  peasants,  and  have 
avenged  themselves  on  those  who  never 
wronged  them,  like  vile  men  who  fear  not  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  nor  know  that  He  is  great 
and  that  He  is  near  them. 

But,  though  Landucci  had  a  horror 
of  war,  he  was  not  the  less  a  critic  of 
warfare.  He  lived  through  the  period 
which  saw  the  downfall  of  the  military 
system  of  Italy.  The  method  of  hiring 
condottieri  generals  and  committing  to 
their  hands  the  conduct  of  affairs  had, 
no  doubt,  some  disadvantages,  but  at 
least  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  cruelty. 
Campaigns  were  conducted  like  parades. 
There  was  much  manoeuvring  ;  but  the 
two  generals  understood  one  another, 
and  did  not  want  to  come  to  blows  if 
they  could  avoid  it.  When  a  battle  was 
fought,  it  was  conducted  on  gentleman¬ 
like  principles.  When  the  two  armies 
came  together,  everything  was  decided 
by  the  first  shock,  and  those  who  were 


slain  owed  their  death  to  being  trampled 
on  by  the  undue  ha.ste  of  their  comrades 
to  run  away.  Prisoners  were  held  to 
ransom,  and  the  defeated  army  was  ren¬ 
dered  useless  because  it  had  thrown 
away  its  weapons.  This  system  was 
kindly,  but  was  often  a  little  irritating 
to  those  who  had  to  find  the  supplies. 
Their  money  was  spent  in  elaborate 
manoeuvres  which  resulted  in  nothing, 
and  the  Florentine  burgher  was  often 
somewhat  impatient  for  more  decisive 
measures.  In  1478  Luca  Landucci 
writes  bitterly  :  ”  The  order  of  our 
Italian  soldiers  is  this.  ‘  You  set  to 
work  and  plunder  on  that  side,  and  we 
will  plunder  on  this  ;  the  business  of 
coming  to  too  close  quarters  is  not  for 
us.’  They  allow  a  castle  to  be  bom 
barded  for  many  days,  and  never  send 
to  relieve  it.  Some  day  the  strangers 
from  beyond  the  Alps  must  come  and 
teach  us  how  to  make  war.”  The  proph¬ 
ecy  was  soon  enough  fulfilled.  Lan¬ 
ducci  had  seen  only  too  clearly  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  the  military  incompe¬ 
tence  of  Italy.  The  French  came,  and 
taught  them  lessons  of  a  sterner  sort. 
Charles  VIII.  made  a  triumphal  march 
through  Italy  ;  but  his  soldiers  gave  the 
Italians  a  few  examples  of  foreign  war¬ 
fare.  Landucci  did  not  like  their  teach¬ 
ing  when  he  saw  it  close  at  hand.  He 
calls  the  F'rench  ”  bestial  barbarians, 
who  delight  to  dabble  in  human  blood.'' 
He  saw  his  countrymen  only  too  ready 
to  learn  their  savagery.  As  early  as 
1495  he  records  how  the  Florentines  cap¬ 
tured  seventy  Frenchmen  w’ho  were 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Pisans  at 
Ponte  di  Sacco.  “  And  our  men,  as 
though  they  were  not  Italians  but  bar¬ 
barians,  and  had  learned  from  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  hated  them  on  many  grounds, 
amused  themselves  by  cutting  them  in 
pieces.”  Later  on  Luca  saw  with  de¬ 
light  the  revival  of  the  citizen  militia  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  of  Machiavtlli.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  parade  of  the  new  levies 
in  1505,  and  considered  the  tailoring 
arrangements  to  be  excellent.  He  com¬ 
puted  that  Florence  could  raise  many 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  need  no 
longer  employ  foreigners.  ”  It  was 
reckoned  the  finest  thing  that  had  ever 
been  ordained  in  the  city  of  Florence.” 
But  when  the  Florentine  militia  was 
sorely  needed  against  the  Spaniards  in 
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1512  it  was  not  of  much  use.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  Prato  after  two  days’  siege  was  a 
blow  to  all  his  expectations.  “  It  seems 
that  it  must  have  been  through  God’s 
])ermission  that  our  chiefs  acted  so 
slowly,  since  we  had  18,000  soldiers, 
which  was  more  than  our  enemies.  We 
might  have  cut  off  their  supplies,  so  that 
they  would  have  died  of  hunger  in  three 
or  four  days.  These  things  are  for  our 
sins.”  The  pathos  of  Italy’s  ruin  be¬ 
comes  more  intense  when  we  read  the 
simple  criticism  of  one  who  lived  through 
the  period  of  the  decay  of  that  individual 
courage  and  energy  on  which  the  great¬ 
ness  of  a  country  must  ultimately  de¬ 
pend. 

Though  Landucci  was  a  man  of  peace, 
he  desired  to  see  his  country  well  de¬ 
fended  and  respected  by  her  enemies. 
The  cowardice  displayed  in  resisting 
Cesare  Borgia  filled  him  with  shame. 
In  1501  he  writes  :  “  Never  was  such  a 
simple  and  wicked  thing  done  as  to 
le.ave  our  country  to  be  ravaged.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  be  a  Florentine  and  have 
to  make  an  agreement  with  one  who  is 
not  worth  three  farthings.”  “  Florence 
was  full  of  sadness,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  one  was  drowning  in  a  glass  of 
water.”  ”  It  seemed  as  if  the  Floren¬ 
tines  had  their  bewels  in  a  basin.  All 
their  neighbors  laughed  at  the  Floren¬ 
tines.”  Nor  was  Landucci  only  in  favor 
of  defensive  wars  ;  he  was  most  eager 
for  the  recovery  of  the  rebellious  Pisa. 
Like  a  loyal  Florentine,  he  believed  in 
the  righteousness  of  his  own  city  and  the 
unrighteousness  of  ’  every  one  else. 
"  God  has  always  helped  us  because  our 
wars  are  lawful,  not  like  those  of  the 
ambitious  and  jealous  Venetians.”  His 
kindly  spirit  and  his  patriotism  came  in¬ 
to  collision,  and  patriotism  won  the 
day.  He  regarded  patriotism  as  the 
highest  virtue  in  a  Florentine  and  the 
most  perverse  obstinacy  in  all  others. 
The  national  feeling  of  the  middle 
classes  at  all  times  is  simply  expressed 
in  Luca's  comment  on  the  following 
striking  episode  in  the  Pisan  war  : 

In  these  days  Pisa  was  straitly  besieged  and 
was  hard  pressed.  Every  day  one  heard 
stories  of  their  obstinacy — this  among  the  rest. 
A  woman  of  Pisa  came  with  her  two  children 
to  the  Florentine  Commissary,  saying  that  she 
was  dying  of  hunger  and  had  left  in  Pisa  her 
mother,  who  was  well-nigh  hungered.  The 
Commissary  ordered  that  bread  be  given  her 


for  herself,  and  her  mother,  and  her  children. 
Returning  with  the  loaves  to  Pisa,  she  told  her 
mother  that  all  was  well.  The  old  woman, 
seeing  the  white  bread,  said,  ’•  What  bread  is 
this?"  The  daughter  answered  that  she  had 
got  it  outside  from  the  Florentines.  Then  she 
cried,  “  Away  with  the  bread  of  the  accursed 
Florentines  ;  I  had  rather  die  of  hunger  and 
she  would  not  eat  it.  Think  what  hatred  the 
poor  folk  bore  to  our  city,  finding  themselves, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  in  such  bad  straits. 
O,  how  great  a  sin  it  is  to  set  wars  on  foot ! 
Woe  to  him  who  causes  them  !  God  pardon 
us.  although  this  enterprise  of  ours  has  been 
lawfully  undertaken.  Think  what  a  sin  it  is 
for  him  who  undertakes  it  unlawfully  ! 

It  follows  from  such  views  as  these 
that  Luca  Landucci  was  a  good  citizen, 
and  believed  that  his  own  government 
was  always  in  the  right.  He  disliked 
the  struggles  of  factions  and  parties. 

”  1  am  without  any  passions  of  party  or 
form  of  government,”  he  says,  “  and 
only  desire  the  will  of  God.”  He  re¬ 
cords  sadly  the  violence  of  party  strife 
in  Italian  cities.  “  Thus  do  those  ac¬ 
cursed  parties  behave  who  fear  not  God, 
and  think  that  they  have  to  live  forever, 
and  that  they  are  those  who  have  to  in¬ 
herit  the  world.”  1-uca  was  not  a  poli¬ 
tician.  He  accepted  the  political 
changes  of  Florence  without  much  com¬ 
ment.  If  things  went  well,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Praise  be  to  God  ;”  if  they 
went  ill,  he  reflected,  ”  These  things 
are  because  of  our  sins.”  In  no  case 
does  he  show  any  desire  to  strive  and 
mend  matters.  Politics  are  beyond  him. 
He  has  his  opinions,  his  sympathies,  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  they  soon  pass 
away.  Luca  represents  the  large  class 
that  is  satisfied  to  be  governed,  and 
does  not  wish  to  govern.  His  belief  in 
particular  forms  of  government  is  not 
great.  He  trusts  in  men  rather  than  in 
mechanism,  and  demands  that  the 
government,  whatever  it  may  be,  should 
keep  Florence  at  peace  and  make  her 
respected.  He  saw  the  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  and  was  only 
impressed  by  the  disturbance  which  it 
caused  in  the  city  and  the  state  of  ter¬ 
ror  which  followed.  He  endured  with¬ 
out  comment  the  Papal  excommunica¬ 
tion  and  the  war  which  followed.  He 
admired  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s  advent¬ 
urous  journey  to  Naples,  and  rejoiced 
over  the  peace  which  followed.  He 
enjoyed  contentedly  the  glories  of 
Lorenzo’s  rule,  but  had  no  special  feel- 
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ing  when  Piero  de’  Medici  was  expelled 
in  1494.  The  only  sentiment  which  he 
expresses  is  one  of  pity  for  Piero’s 
brother,  the  Cardinal  Giovanni,  and  in 
his  case  the  pity  was  purely  personal. 

“  The  poor  cardinal,”  he  says,  “  re¬ 
mained  in  the  house,  and  I  saw  him  at 
his  window  kneeling  with  clasped  hands, 
commending  himself  to  God..  When  I 
saw  him  I  was  sorry,  and  judged  that 
he  was  a  good  youth  and  of  a  good 
mind.”  He  was  impressed  by  the  un¬ 
animity  of  the  people  after  the  expulsion 
of  Piero.  “‘The  cry  was  raised, 

‘  Popolo  e  liberta  '  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  all  the  city  was  in  arms, 
great  and  small  running  to  the  Piazza 
with  such  readiness  that  never  was  such 
union  seen  before.  I  believe  that  if  all 
the  world  had  come,  it  would  not  have 
been  able  to  break  such  union.  Thus 
the  I^rd  allowed  that  trial  should  be 
made  of  this  people  in  this  time  of  peril 
from  the  French.”  Luca  trusted  to  .the 
revived  Republic,  and  saw  it  recon¬ 
structed  on  the  model  of  Venice  in 
1495.  “  It  seems  to  every  one  who 

wishes  to  live  well  and  without  passion 
the  most  worthy  government  that  Flor¬ 
ence  has  ever  had.”  In  1502  he  wel¬ 
comed  with  equal  pleasure  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Gonfaloniere  for  life,  and  re¬ 
cords  the  election  of  Piero  .Soderini. 
“  How  worthily  was  he  chosen  for  this 
dignity,  how  well  did  the  great  Council 
judge!  Truly  this  deed  was  from 
God.”  In  1512  he  is  content  that 
Piero  Soderini  should  make  way  for  a 
Medicean  restoration  ;  “  peacefully,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement,  because  he  said 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  his  people,  and  that  he  was 
content  with  all  that  came  from  the  will 
of  God  ;  and  soon  afterward  he  went 
away.”  Many  thought  that  the  liberty 
of  Florence  was  worth  fighting  for,  and 
that  Soderini  let  it  go  too  easily.  Lan* 
ducci  does  not  enter  into  these  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  higher  politics.  He 
found  himself  in  his  own  age  called 
upon  to  take  a  part  in  affairs,  and  he 
did  not  like  it.  ”  On  December  20th, 
1512,  they  began  in  the  Palazzo  to 
choose  those  eligible  for  office  ;  and  I 
also  went,  since  some  of  my  friends 
wished  it,  with  little  will  on  my  part, 
but  to  please  the  Signori.  Praise  be  to 
God.”  .Luca  did  his  duty,  but  did  it 


with  a  sigh.  Governments  changed, 
and  he  submitted  himself  to  the  powers 
that  were.  As  we  read  Luca’s  account 
of  affairs,  we  feel  why  it  is  that  men 
like  him,  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
tented  middle  classes,  are  rarely  of  any 
weight  in  politics.  It  interests  us  to 
know  how  Luca  Landucci  thought  and 
felt ;  and  doubtless  he  represented  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  Their  ideas  were  excellent ; 
their  attitude  toward  life  was  all  that 
could  be  wished  ;  their  moral  senti¬ 
ments  were  directed  toward  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  Hut  they 
were  powerless  to  influence  affairs  ; 
they  had  no  policy  which  they  wished  to 
enforce.  Wise,  gentle,  cultivated  as 
they  might  be,  they  could  not  arrest 
corruption  in  high  places.  The  public 
opinion  which  they  expressed  never 
made  its  voice  heard  in  actual  conflict. 
As  we  read  Luca  Landucci’ s  Diary,  we 
love  and  respect  him  as  a  man,  we  are 
interested  at  the  light  he  throws  on 
social  life  by  the  pictures  of  actual  fact 
which  he  presents  to  our  view.  But 
any  reader  must  be  driven  to  admit  that 
the  villainous  intrigues  disclosed  to  us 
by  dismal  State  papers  and  the  records 
of  tedious  diplomacy  show  us  the  motive 
power  which  determined  events,  while 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Florentine 
citizen  was  entirely  powerless. 

11. 

We  have  considered  the  character 
and  opinions  of  Luca  Landucci  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  ordinary  Florentine  citizen. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  his 
importance  as  an  authority  for  Floren¬ 
tine  history.  About  actual  facts  he  has 
not  much  to  tell  us  that  is  absolutely 
new  ;  but  he  makes  our  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  more  vivid  and  more  real.  The 
scenes  pass  before  our  eyes  in  his  home¬ 
ly  narrative  and  are  brought  close  to 
ourselves.  He  gives  us  those  little 
touches  of  personal  description  for  want 
of  which  more  elaborate  pictures  leave 
our  imagination  cold  and  unmoved. 

We  understand  the  intensity  of  h'lor- 
entine  feeling  after  the  Conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi  when  we  read  his  account  of 
the  behavior  of  the  youth  of  the  city. 
They  disinterred  the  corpse  of  Jacopo 
de’  Pazzi,  who  had  been  executed,  and 
dragged  it  through  the  streets  by  the 
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hangman’s  rope,  which  still  remained 
round  the  neck.  They  tied  the  dead 
man’s  body  to  the  knocker  of  his  own 
door,  and  cried  to  those  within,  “  Open 
to  the  master.”  Then  they  threw  the 
corpse  into  the  Arno,  and  sang  a  ribald 
song  whose  burden  was  ”  Messer 
Jacopo  giu  per  Arno  se  ne  va.”  ”  And 
this,”  says  l.uca,  ”  was  held  for  a 
wondrous  thing  ;  first,  because  youths 
generally  are  afraid  of  the  dead,  ^nd 
next,  because  the  corpse  stank  so  that 
one  could  not  go  near  it.  All  the  folk 
of  Florence  flocked  to  the  bridges  to  see 
the  body  pass,  and  down  toward  Brozzi 
some  boys  dragged  it  out  of  the  water, 
and  tied  it  to  a  willow,  and  beat  it  with 
sticks,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  Arno 
again.” 

No  less  vivid  is  the  account  of  the 
entry  of  Charles  VIII.  and  the  French 
into  Florence.  “  You  may  think  that 
all  Florence  was  in  the  church  and  out¬ 
side.  Every  one  shouted  small  and 
great,  old  and  young,  all  with  a  true 
heart  and  without  flattery.  When  the 
folk  saw  the  King  on  foot  his  fame  was 
a  little  diminished,  for  he  was  indeed  a 
very  small  man.”  But  when  in  a  few 
days  Charles  VIII.  spoke  of  the  return 
of  the  Medici,  popular  feeling  changed. 
”  They  had  no  fear  of  the  King,  and  it 
was  plain  that  a  great  enmity  had 
sprung  up  between  the  citizens  and  this 
Piero  de’  Medici  ;  whence  it  springs, 
the  Lord  knows.”  The  Florentines 
were  filled  with  suspicion,  but  it  was 
silent,  and  needed  no  words  to  express 
it.  Charles  VIII.  rode  to  the  church 
of  San  Felice  to  see  the  festa,  but  did 
not  enter.  ”  Many  said  that  he  was 
afraid,  and  this  showed  that  he  had 
greater  fear  than  we  had— woe  to  him  if 
he  were  to  begin,  though  it  would  be 
also  toour  great  danger.”  The  Floren¬ 
tines  were  filled  with  terrible' anxiety, 
which  reached  its  height  on  November 
24th.  ”  It  was  said  that  the  King  was 

going  to  dine  in  the  Palazzo  with  the 
Signoria,  and  caused  all  the  arms  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Palazzo,  and  himself 
intended  to  go  with  many  armed  men, 
whence  all  the  people  were  filled  with 
suspicion.  Each  man  made  haste  to 
fill  his  house  with  bread  and  arms  and 
stores  and  to  strengthen  his  house,  as 
much  as  he  could,  each  man  intending 
to  die  with  arms  in  his  hand,  and  to 


slaughter  every  Frenchman,  if  need 
were,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  Such  was  the  fear,  that  about 
dinner  hour  a  cry  was  raised,’  Shut, 
shut,’  and  all  Florence  shut  its  doors, 
every  man  fleeing  without  any  other 
reason,  and  on  asking  the  cause  no  one 
knew.  Whence  the  King  did  not  go  to 
dine  at  the  Palazzo.  It  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  such  suspicion  grew  on 
every  side,  because  it  was  the  reason 
why  the  French  changed  their  evil  will 
toward  us.”  Next  day  the  French  kept 
strict  watch  day  and  night,  and  took  away 
the  arms  of  all  who  were  found  in  the 
streets  at  night,  not  before  many  of  them 
fell  beneath  the  Florentine  daggers.  On 
the  following  day  Charles  VIII,  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Florentines  and 
hastened  to  leave  the  city.  F'rom  that 
time  forward  the  Frenchmen  are  called 
by  Landucci  ”  bestial,”  and  his  pages 
are  full  of  their  misdoings.  His  narra¬ 
tive  of  their  doings  in  Italy  ends  with 
the  following  dramatic  account  of  the 
punishment  which  their  cruelty  called 
down  upon  their  heads  in  January  1504  : 

And  in  these  cold  days  many  Frenchmen, 
who  could  manage  to  escape,  fled  from  Naples 
naked  and  clotheless,  and  many  of  them  died 
in  the  territory  of  Rome  through  cold  and 
hunger,  for  they  found  none  to  help  them 
through  the  cruelty  which  they  had  shown  in 
putting  cities  to  the  sword  and  sacking  every¬ 
thing.  Through  God's  permission  they  died 
in  Rome  among  dung-heaps,  which  they  en¬ 
tered  to  escape  from  the  cold.  If  the  Pope 
had  not  had  four  or  five  hundred  jackets  made 
and  given  to  them,  and  had  not  supplied  them 
with  money  and  put  them  on  galleys  to  convey 
them  to  France,  they  would  all  have  died.  As  it 
was.  more  than  five  hundred  died  of  cold  ; 
they  found  them  in  the  morning  dead  on  the 
dung-heaps.  In  Rome  they  entered  such 
houses  as  they  found  open,  and  could  not  be 
dragged  out ;  they  were  beaten  with  clubs,  but 
refused  to  move,  and  said  “  Kill  us.”  Never 
was  such  destruction.  And  still  the  King  did 
not  send  to  help  them,  but  had  forgotten  them. 
This  was  the  justice  of  God,  since  they  came  to 
massacre  and  plunder  others.  And  they  are 
all  blasphemers,  steeped Hn  every  vice,  without 
faith  or  fear  of  God. 

The  most  interesting  pait  of  Lan¬ 
ducci' s  diary  is  that  which  relates 
to  (lirolamo  Savonarola.  The  good 
apothecary  makes  us  feel  from  day  to 
day  the  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion 
concerning  him.  We  realize  the  steps 
in  his  rise  and  fall.  We*  understand  the 
force  of  his  fervid  eloquence,  of  his  zeal 
for  righteousness  which  swayed  the 
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minds  of  the  masses.  We  trace  the 
course  of  the  inevitable  reaction,  when 
Savonarola’s  efforts  to  set  up  a  reform¬ 
ed  and  purified  Florence  made  him  an 
important  political  personage.  We  see 
how  his  watchful  enemies  seized  on 
every  extravagance  which  he  uttered, 
and  dogged  his  steps  till  they  had 
brought  him  into  a  false  |;>osition  where 
his  ruin  was  certain.  Much  has  been 
written  about  Savonarola  ;  but  nowhere 
does  he  stand  out  more  grandly  than  in 
the  simple  record  of  Landucci. 

It  is  an  error  to  regard  Savonarola  as 
an  exceptional  figure  in  Italian  history. 
'There  were  many  famous  preachers 
among  the  Italians  who  worked  great 
results  by  their  earnestness  ;  Bernardino 
of  Siena  and  Capistraeo  had  both  of  them 
moved  Italy  within  the  century.  And 
there  were  many  other  preachers  and 
wonder-workers  of  lesser  note.  Lan¬ 
ducci  records  in  1478,  “  there  came  a 
hermit  and  preached  and  threatened 
many  misfortunes.  He  was  a  youth  of 
twenty-four,  barefooted,  with  a  wallet 
on  his  back  ;  and  said  that  S.  John  and 
the  angel  Raffael  had  appeared  to  him. 
One  morning  he  mounted  the  balcony  of 
the  Signori  to  preach,  and  the  magistrates 
sent  him  away.  And  such-like  things 
happened  every  day."  In  1483  Lan¬ 
ducci  narrates  the  death  of  a  friar  at 
Faenza,  who  was  said  to  work  miracles.. 
But  he  did  not  give  much  credit  to 
these  stories.  "  Every  day  such  things 
were  told  ;  one  day  there  was  an  appar¬ 
ition  in  a  river  and  next  day  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  some  one  spoke  to  a  lady  who 
was  the  Virgin.  I  mention  this  because 
the  world  was  uplifted  to  expect  great 
things  from  God. 

In  this  excited  state  of  public  feeling 
Savonarola  appeared  and  grew  famous  by 
his  preaching.  His  predictions  of  com¬ 
ing  calamity  were  fulfilled  by  the  French 
invasion,  during  which  his  resolute 
bearing  greatly  increased  his  repute. 
“  In  these  days  men  in  Florence  and 
throughout  all  Italy  thought  that  he  was 
a  prophet  and  a  man  of  holy  life.” 
When  the  French  left  Florence  on  No¬ 
vember  28th,  1494,  Savonarola  was  al¬ 
most  supreme.  He  proclaimed  a  reli¬ 
gious  processio.n  on  December  8th,  to 
obtain  the  divine  guidance  for  the  city. 
"  It  was  a  very  wondrous  procession  of  a 
great  number  of  men  and  women  of  the 


highest  repute,  all  carried  on  with  entire 
order  and  perfect  obedience  to  the 
Frate.  Such  devotion  was  shown  as  will 
perhaps  never  be  seen  again.”  On 
December  14th  Savonarola  began  to 
preach  ”  that  Florence  should  take  a 
good  form  of  government.”  ”  He 
always  favored  the  people,”  says  Lan¬ 
ducci,  “  and  always  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  blood-shedding,  but  other 
kinds  of  punishment.”  On  December 
2ist  ”  he  preached  only  about  the  Con-  . 
stitution,  and  men  were  all  afraid  and 
did  not  agree.  One  wanted  roast, 
another  boiled  ;  one  went  with  Frate, 
another  went  against  him.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  Frate  blood  would  have 
been  shed.”  On  December  28th,  Lan¬ 
ducci  computes  that  the  auditors  of 
Savonarola  numbered  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  thousand  persons.  But  so  early 
as  January  nth,  1495,  Savonarola  had 
to  defend  himself  in  the  pulpit.  Letters 
purporting  to  come  from  him  and  to 
seek  a  Medicean  restoration  were  forged 
and  disseminated.  ”  But  all  this  was 
false,  for  the  F'rate  held  with  the  peo¬ 
ple."  On  January  17th  ”  many  citizens 
began  to  be  scandalized  against  the 
Frate,  saying,  ‘  This  wretched  h'riar  will 
bring  us  to  a  bad  end.’  ” 

Still,  in  spite  of  evil  prophecies,  Sav¬ 
onarola’s  influence  grew.  On  April  1st 
he  preached  and  testified  that  “  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  revealed  to  him  how 
the  city  of  Florence  had  to  be  more 
glorious  and  more  wealthy  than  she  had 
ever  seen  before,  but  after  many 
troubles  ;  this  he  promised  absolutely. 
And  he  said  all  these  things  as  a  proph¬ 
et,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
believed  him,  especially  those  who  were 
free  from  party  passion.”  There  were 
many  sermons  and  many  processions,  in 
which  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  Santa 
Maria  Impruneta  was  carried  through 
the  streets.  Finally  the  popular  party 
prevailed,  and  Savonarola’s  views  of  a 
perfect  Constitution  were  adopted  by 
the  city,  which  elected,  on  June  7th,  a 
Consiglio  Grande.  Immediately  after' 
this  triumph  of  his  policy,  Savonarola 
went  to  meet  Charles  VI 11.  on  his  return 
from  Naples,  and  told  him  that  God 
willed  he  should  favor  Florence. 
"  Such  was  the  esteem  and  devotion 
toward  the  Frate  that  there  were  many 
men  and  women  who,  if  he  had  said  to 


them  Go  into  the.  fire,  would  have 
obeyed  him.”  But  no  practical  results 
followed  from  the  interview  of  Savona¬ 
rola  with  the  French  King.  Pisa  was 
not  restored  to  Florence,  and  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Frate,  said,  "  There,  believe 
in  your  Frate  who  says  that  he  has  Pisa 
in  his  hand.” 

The  T.eague  against  France  was  joined 
by  all  the  Italian  Powers  except  Flor¬ 
ence,  which,  through  fear  of  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Medici,  held  by  its  alliance 
with  France,  and  built  the  ”  Sala 
Grande”  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  to  ac¬ 
commodate  its  new  Council  and  be  a 
sign  of  its  determination  to  keep  its 
popular  constitution.  But  France  did 
not  restore  Pisa,  and  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  increased  the  number  of  Savona¬ 
rola’s  enemies.  In  January  1495  “men 
went  by  night  round  San  Marco,  crying 
out  reproaches,  ‘  This  hog  of  a  friar 
should  be  burned  in  his  house,’  and  such 
like  ;  and  some  wished  to  set  fire  to  San 
Marco.”  But  still  the  moral  influence 
of  Savonarola  was  powerful.  Boys  were 
formed  into  guilds  for  the  promotion  of 
morality.  I.oungers  in  the  streets  and 
gamblers  fled  when  they  heard  the  cry 
“  Here  come  the  boys  of  the  Frate.” 
Profligacy  and  vice  were  driven  to  lurk 
in  darkness.  “  It  was  a  holy  time,” 
says  Landucci,  ”  but  it  was  short.  The 
evil  have  been  more  powerful  than  the 
good.  God  be  praised  that  I  saw  this 
short  time  of  holiness.  I  pray  God  that 
he  would  restore  to  us  that  holy  and 
shamefast  life.  ”  The  Carnival  of  1496 
marked  the  highest  point  of  Savona¬ 
rola’s  moral  reform.  Rude  joking  was 
laid  aside.  Religious  processions  took 
the  place  of  the  ribaldry  to  which  Lor¬ 
enzo  de'Medici  had  accustomed  the 
Florentine  people.  The  youth  of  Flor¬ 


ence  sang  Lauds  in  the  street^,  bearing 
olive  branches  in  their  hands.  “  We 
seemed  to  see  the  crowds  of  Jerusalem 
who  accompanied  Christ  on  Palm  Sun¬ 
day  crying  ‘  Blessed  is  He  that  cometn 
in  the  name  of  the  T.ord.'  And  well 
could  one  recall  the  words  of  Scripture, 

‘  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck¬ 
lings  thou  hast  perfected  praise.’ 
There  were  reckoned  six  thousand 
youths  or  more,  all  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  sixteen.  I  saw  these  things  and 
felt  much  pleasure,  and  some  of  my 
sons  were  among  those  blessed  and 
shamefast  bands."  Special  banks  of 
seats  were  erected  in  the  Duomo  for 
these  children,  who  were  trained  into  a 
choir.  ”  They  sang  with  such  sweet¬ 
ness  that  every  one*  wept,  and  chiefly 
those  of  good  intent,  saying,  ‘  This 
thing  is  from  the  Lord.’  And  note  the 
wonder,  that  one  could  not  keep  any 
boy  in  bed  the  mornings  that  the  Frate 
preached.  All  ran  before  their  mothers 
to  the  preaching.  Truly  the  Church 
was  filled  with  angels.”  Landucci 
draws  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  power 
of  moral  earnestness  working  on  the 
conscience  of  a  people  which  had  been 
awakened  by  calamity.  But  the  anom¬ 
alous  position  of  Florence  in  Italian 
politics  was  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
Powers  of  Italy  were  bent  on  severing 
the  last  tie  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  attitude  of  Florence  was  felt  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  influence  of 
Savonarola.  Accusations  of  treachery 
were  preferred  against  him.  “  The 
poor  Frate  has  so  many  enemies,”  ex¬ 
claims  Landucci  piteously.  How  he 
himself  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this  may  be  shown  on  a  future  occasion. 
— Saturday  Review. 


POST  MORTEM. 

BY  ALGKRNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE, 

I. 

It  is  not  then  enough  that  men  who  give 

The  best  gifts  given  of  man  to  man  should  feel. 
Alive,  a  snake’s  head  ever  at  their  heel : 

Small  hurt  the  worms  may  do  them  while  they  live — 
Such  hurt  as  scorn  for  scorn’s  sake  may  forgive. 

But  now,  when  death  and  fame  have  set  one  seal 
On  tombs  whereat  Love,  Grief,  and  Glory  kneel. 
Men  sift  all  secrets,  in  their  critic  sieve. 
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Of  graves  wherein  the  dust  of  death  might  shrink 

To  know  what  tongues  defile  the  dead  man’s  name 
With  loathsome  love,  and  praise  that  stings  like  shame. 

Rest  once  was  theirs,  who  had  crossed  the  mortal  brink  : 

No  rest,  no  reverence  now :  dull  fools  undress 
Death’s  holiest  shrine,  life's  veriest  nakedness. 


II. 

A  man  was  born,  sang,  suffered,  loved,  and  died. 

Men  scorned  him  living :  let  us  praise  him  dead. 

His  life  was  brief  and  bitter,  gently  led 
And  proudly,  but  with  pure  and  blameless  pride. 

He  wrought  no  wrong  toward  any  ;  satisfied 

With  love  and  labor,  whence  our  souls  are  fed 
With  largesse  yet  of  living  wine  and  bread. 

Come,  let  us  praise  him  :  here  is  naught  to  hide. 

Make  bear  the  poor  dead  secrets  of  his  heart, 

Strjp  the  stark-naked  soul,  that  all  may  peer. 

Spy,  smirk,  scoff,  snap,  snort,  snivel,  snarl,  and  sneer : 
Let  none  so  sad,  let  none  so  sacred  part 

Lie  still  for  pity,  rest  unstirred  for  shame. 

But  all  be  scanned  of  all  men.  This  is  fame. 

III. 

*’  Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  !”  * 

If  one,  that  strutted  up  the  brawling  streets 
As  foreman  of  the  flock  whose  concourse  greets 
Men’s  ears  with  bray  more  dissonant  than  brass. 

Would  change  from  blame  to  praise  as  coarse  and  crass 
His  natural  note,  and  learn  the  fawning  feats 
Of  lapdogs,  who  but  knows  what  luck  he  meets  ? 

But  all  in  vain  old  fable  holds  her  glass. 

Mocked  and  reviled  by  men  of  poisonous  breath, 

A  great  man  dies  :  but  one  thing  worst  was  spared  ; 
Not  all  his  heart  by  their  base  hands  lay  bared. 

One  comes  to  crown  with  praise  the  dust  of  death  ; 

And  lo,  through  him  this  worst  is  brought  to  pass. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  ! 


IV. 

Shame,  such  as  never  yet  dealt  heavier  stroke 

On  heads  more  shameful,  fall  .on  theirs  through  whom 
Dead  men  may  keep  inviolate  not  their  tomb. 

But  all  its  depths  these  ravenous  grave-worms  choke. 

And  yet  what  waste  of  wrath  is  mine,  to  invoke 

Shame  on  the  shameless  ?  Even  their  natural  doom. 

The  native  air  such  carrion  breaths  perfume. 

The  nursing  darkness  whence  the  vermin  broke. 

The  cloud  that  wraps  them  of  adulterate  ink, 

Hath  no  sign  else  about  it,  wears  no  name, 

A%  they  no  record  in  the  world,  but  shame. 

If  thankfulness  nor  pity  bids  them  think 

What  work  is  this  of  theirs,  and  pause  betimes. 

Not  Shakespeare’s  grave  would  scare  them  off  with  rhymes. 

— Fortnightly  Rei'iav. 


*  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  iv..  Scene  3. 
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'  BY  RICHARD  PROCTOR. 


The  world  m  general  and  Europe  in 
particular  has  been  lately  visited  by  a 
marked  and  unusual  spell  of  tempestu¬ 
ous  earthquake  weather.  During  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  unstable  crust  of 
this  respectable  and  usually  quiet  planet, 
commonly  but  most  untruthfully  de¬ 
scribed  as  terra  firma  and  the  solid 
earth,  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
spasmodic  commotion,  shaking  and 
quaking  in  a  tremulous  manner  quite 
unworthy  of  its  years  and  experience  ; 
for,  as  the  astronomers  have  often  told 
us,  planets  as  they  grow  older,  ought, 
properly  speaking,  to  grow  progressively 
steadier,  and  leave  off  the  undignified 
pranks  and  junketings  of  their  fast  and 
fiery  adolescence.  'I'he  past  year,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  frequency  and  scale  of 
its  volcanic  and  seismic  phenomena. 
Without  mentioning  such  common  every¬ 
day  occurrences  as  an  eruption  of  Vesu¬ 
vius,  and  a  shake  or  so  at  Agram,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  normal,  two 
great  plutonic  events  have  illustrated 
the  history  of  poor  old  quavering  1883, 
the  Java  catastrophe  and  the  earthquake 
at  Ischia.  But,  besides  these  two  very 
big  things  in  the  volcanic  line,  there 
have  been  lots  of  minor  tremblings  every¬ 
where,  of  purely  local  interest,  some  of 
them  apparently  connected  together  in 
very  strange  and  interesting  ways.  All 
Switzerland  has  been  tottering  about 
feebly  from  time  to  time  ;  the  heart  of 
sentimental  Germany  has  been  deeply 
moved  ;  and  Asia  Minor  has  been 
shaken,  literally,  to  its  very  base.  As 
if  all  this  were  not  enough,  Signor  Ber- 
telli  of  Florence,  and  other  'Italian  in¬ 
vestigators,  have  been  recently  .taking 
the  trouble  to  prove  with  great  persist¬ 
ence  that  whenever  you  don’t  happen 
to  feel  an  earthquake,  you  ought  to  be 
feeling  one  ;  that  the  fault  is  all  in  your 
own  defective  human  senses  ;  that  the 
earth  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  gentle 
imperceptible  tremor  everywhere  ;  and 
that  the  soil  of  Italy,  even  in  districts 
far  removed  from  volcanic  centres  like 
Vesuvius  or  Etna,  goes  on  vibrating 
without  any  intermission  all  the  year 
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round  and  all  day  long.  If  only  we 
were  as  delicately  organized  as  a  seis¬ 
mometer  (which,  thank  goodness,  is  not 
usually  the  case),  we  might  feel  our¬ 
selves  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  regular  v 

earthquake  weather  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  lived  for  any 
length  of  time  at  a  stretch  in  a  region 
where  earthquakes  are  common  objects 
of  the  country  and  the  seaside,  knows 
perfectly  well  what  earthquake  weather 
in  the  colloquial  sense  is  really  like. 

You  are  sitting  in  the  piazza,  about 
afternoon  tea-time  let  us  say,  and  talk¬ 
ing  about  nothing  in  particular  with 
the  usual  sickly  tropical  languor,  when 
gradually  a  sort  of  faintness  comes  over 
the  air,  the  sky  begins  to  assume  a  lurid 
look,  the  street  dogs  leave  off  howling 
hideously  in  concert  for  half  a  minute, 
and  even  the  grim  vultures  perched 
upon  the  housetops  forget  their  obtru¬ 
sive  personal  differences  in  a  common 
sense  of  general  uneasiness.  There  is 
an  ominous  hush  in  the  air,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  lull  in  the  conversation  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  somebody  says 
with  a  yawn,  It  feels  to  me  very  much 
like  earthquake  weather.”  Next  min¬ 
ute,  you  notice  the  piazza  gently  raised 
from  its  underpropping  woodwolk  by 
some  unseen  power,  observe  the  teapot 
quietly  deposited  in  the  hostess’s  lap, 
and  are  conscious  of  a  rapid  but  grace¬ 
ful  oscillating  movement,  as  though  the 
ship  of  state  were  pitching  bodily  and 
quickly  in  a  long  Atlantic  swell.  Al¬ 
most  before  you  have  had  time  to  Teel 
surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption  (for  the  earth  never  stops  to 
apologize)  it  is  all  over  ;  and  you  pick 
up  the  teapot  with  a  smile,  continuing 
the  conversation  with  the  greatest  at¬ 
tainable  politeness,  as  if  nothing  at  all 
unusual  had  happened  meanwhile.  With 
earthquakes,  as  with  most  other  things 
and  persons,  familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt. 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  very 
quickly  and  easily  one  gets  accustomed 
at  last  to  these  little  mundane  accidents. 

At  first,  when  you  make  your  earliest  ac- 
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quaintance  with  an  earthquake  country, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  appall¬ 
ing  and  awsome  in  the  sense  of  utter 
helplessness  which  you  feel  before  the 
contemplation  of  a  good  shivering  earth¬ 
quake.  It  isn't  so  much  that  the  thing 
tn  itself  is  so  very  alarming — nine  earth¬ 
quakes  out  of  ten  in  any  given  place  do 
nothing  worse  than  bring  down  a  bit  of 
your  plaster  ceiling,  or  wake  you  up 
with  a  sound  shaking  in  your  bed  at 
night  ;  it  is  the  consciousness  that  the 
one  seemingly  stable  and  immovable  ele¬ 
ment  in  one’s  whole  previous  personal 
experience,  the  solid  earth  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  contrast  so  favorably  with 
stormy  seas  and  fitful  breezes,  has  at  last 
played  us  false,  and  failed  visibly  be¬ 
neath  our  very  feet.  Then,  again,  there 
is  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  which 
goes  to  increase  one’s  general  sense  of 
painful  insecurity.  For  all  other  calam¬ 
ities  we  are  more  or  less  prepared  be¬ 
forehand  ;  but  the  eaithi^uake  comes 
without  a  moment’s  warning,  and  passes 
away  almost  before  you  have  had  time  to 
realize  the  veritable  extent  of  its  devas¬ 
tations.  Yet,  for  all  that,  a  very  short 
acquaintance  with  earthquakes  as  fre¬ 
quent  visitors  enables  you  to  regard 
iheir  occasional  arrival  with  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  equanimity.  You  even 
learn  to  laugh  at  them,  when  they  come 
in  moderation  ;  though  of  course  there 
are  earthquakes  that  are  no  laughing 
matter  to  an) body  on  earth,  but  quite 
the  opposite.  That  irreverent  Mark 
Twain  once  set  forth  a  San  Francisco 
almanac — ’Frisco,  of  course,  is  a  well- 
known  centre  of  "  seismic  activity” — in 
which  he  ventured  to  predict  the  year's 
weather,  after  the  fashion  so  courage¬ 
ously  and  imperturbably  set  by  the 
Meteorological  Office, '  his  predictions 
varying  from  “severe  shocks’’  in  De¬ 
cember  to  ”  mild  and  balmy  earth¬ 
quakes”  in  the  best  and  warmest  part  of 
July.  Indeed,  there  is  a  western  story 
of  a  fond  mother  who  sent  her  two  dear 
hoys  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a  friend 
up-country,  on  the  ground  that  an  earth¬ 
quake  was  shortly  expected  ;  but  before 
the  first  week  was  well  over,  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  distracted 
friend,"  Please  take  back  your  boys,  and 
send  along  the  earthquake.” 

The  origin  of  earthquakes,  like  ihe 
cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world  (in 


the  "  Vicar  of  Wak  field  ”)  has  “  puz 
zled  the  philosophers  of  all  ages  and 
it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  they 
have  "  broached  a  medley  of  opinions 
upon  it"  quite  equal  to  those  so 
learnedly  quoted  by  the  astute  possessor 
of  the  green  spectacles.  The  theory 
that  earthquakes  are  due  to  abortive 
wobbling  on  the  part  of  the  tortoise  who 
supports  the  elephant  who  supports  the 
world,  is  now  entirely  abandoned  by 
most  modern  seismologists  ;  and  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  produced  by 
the  writhing  efforts  of  Anta'us,  Balder, 
or  any  other  suffering  subterranean  hero 
has  also  fallen  into  deserved  contempt. 
Indeed,  no  single  explanation  seems 
quite  sufficient  to  coverall  known  cases. 
The  truth  about  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  there  are  earthejuakes  and  earth¬ 
quakes.  It  is  now  known,  by  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  method  of  which  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  farther  on,  that  earthquakes  orig¬ 
inate  at  very  different  depths— some¬ 
times  quite  near  the  surface,  and  some¬ 
times  at  a  very  considerable  distance  be¬ 
low  it.  The  great  shock  which  affected 
Central  Europe  in  1872  bad  its  centre  or 
point  of  origin  nine  and  a  half  miles 
down  in  the  earth  ;  while  that  at  Bel- 
luno  in  the  same  y;ur  only  came  from  a 
depth  of  four  miles.  Apparently  no 
earthquake  ever  starts  from  a  greater 
distance  than  thirty  miles  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  which  of  course 
shows  that  they  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  mere  external  surface  phe¬ 
nomena.  Science  moves  so  fast  nowa¬ 
days,  and  the  conceptions  that  till  yes¬ 
terday  prevailed  upon  this  subject  even 
among  scientific  men  were  so  very  erro¬ 
neous,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
take  a  brief  glance  at  the  present  state 
of  the  question.  It  must  needs  be  brief, 
of  course,  or  else  before  we  have  fairly 
got  to  the  end  of  it,  science  may  have 
moved  on  again  to  a  new  standpoint, 
and  our  pretty  little  theory  upon  the 
subject  be  itself  shaken  down. 

Till  very  lately,  then,  it  was  always 
taken  for  granted  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  was  the  only  solid  portion  of  this 
idanet,  and  that  the  whole  centre  was 
an  incandescent  mass  of  liquid  fire,  on 
which  the  crust  gathered  lightly  like  a 
thin  film  of  floating  ice  on  a  pool  of  wa¬ 
ter.  So  long  as  this  conception  was  rife, 
and  so  long  as  accurate  facts  about  the 
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depth  of  earthquakes  were  wanting,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  suppose  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  collapse  of  a  bit  of 
the  crust  upon  the  imaginary  liquid  in¬ 
terior.  Quite  recently,  however,  people 
have  begun  to.discover  from  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  converging  proofs  that  the  earth 
is  not  really  liquid  inside  ;  that  it 
couldn't  well  remain  liquid  under  the 
enormous  pressure  of  its  own  heavy 
outer  mass  ;  that  it  doesn't  behave  at  all 
as  a  mainly  liquid  globe  ought  to  behave 
in  its  relations  with  surrounding  bodies  ; 
but  that  on  the  contrary  it  gives  every 
indication  of  being  intensely  solid  and 
rigid  to  the  very  centre.  At  the  same 
lime,  the  central  portion  of  the  earth  is 
almost  certainly  at  such  a  white  heat 
that  it  would  be  in  a  molten  condition 
were  it  not  for  the  enormous  pressure  of 
the  immense  mass  that  crushes  it  down 
from  outside  ;  and  so,  if  this  pressure  is 
anywhere  removed  (as  it  seems  to  be  at 
volcanic  vents)  the  material  at  such 
])oints  would  doubtless  liquefy,  and 
might  be  squeezed  up  through  a  hole  to 
the  surface  as  a  molten  outflow. 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some 
earthquakes  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
volcanic  eruptions.  Such  eruptions  are 
generally  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  pre¬ 
monitory  tremblings,  just  by  way  of 
warning  the  inhabitants,  as  it  were,  to 
look  out  for  squalls  in  the  immediate 
future  ;  and  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  earthquakes  of  this  sort  are  due  to 
essentially  volcanic  explosive  action.  In 
all  probability,  the  internal  heat  causes 
some  subterranean  reservoir  of  water  to 
flash  suddenly  into  steam  with  rapid 
violence,  much  as  when  a  kettle  or  a 
boiler  burst's  ;  and  this  simple  outbreak 
would  be  quite  sutflcient  to  produce  all 
the  known  effects  of  an  ordinary  earth- 
({uake.  For  earthquakes,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  mystery  that  surrounds  their 
origin  and  nature,  are  at  bottom  nothing 
more  than  waves  of  motion,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  propagated  through  the  solid 
material  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  phe¬ 
nomena  do  not  differ  in  any  way,  except 
sometimes  in  magnitude,  from  those 
produced  by  ordinary  explosions  of  gas 
in  mines,  or  of  gunpowder  in  magazines. 
In  all  three  cases  a  wave  is  set  up 
through  the  ro'cks  or  clay  of  the  earth, 
and  this  wave  travels  in  every  direction 
outward,  with  about  the  same  absolute 


rate  of  motion,  and  affects  the  same  sub¬ 
stances  in  exactly  the  same  way.  For 
example,  the  waves  move  fastest  through 
solid  granite,  and  slowest  through  loose 
sand.  The  Java  earthquake  undoubt¬ 
edly  belonged  to  this  originally  volcanic 
class,  and  was  connected  with  great  in¬ 
ternal  disturbances,  which  ejected  vast 
quantities  of  pumice  and  ashes,  altered 
the  outline  of  Krakatoa  Island,  and 
threw  up  a  whole  line  of  new  small  cra¬ 
ters  on  a  crack  opened  in  the  sea-bed 
between  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Ischia  calamity  with  vol¬ 
canic  action  is  not  quite  so  unmistak¬ 
able,  but  the  proximity  of  the  island  to 
Vesuvius  is  alone  enough  to  suggest  that 
obvious  explanation  ;  and  Casamicciola, 
has  indeed  long  been  known  as  a  seeth¬ 
ing  centre  of  volcanic  activity.  Nay, 
Professor  Rossi,  who  with  Professor 
Palmieri  of  Vesuvius  takes  charge  of 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes  in  Italy, 
much  as  the  New  York  Herald  does  of 
storms  in  England,  had  proposed  a 
short  time  before  the  catastrophe  to 
have  a  meteorological  observatory  erect¬ 
ed  at  Casamicciola,  so  as  to  take  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
baths  and  the  activity  of  the  fumaroles 
or  natural  chimneys  for  letting  out  the 
smoke  and  steam  from  the  subterranean 
fires,  and  thus  predict  the  probable  oc¬ 
currence  of  tremors  ;  but  the  good  hotel- 
keepers  of  the  gay  little  town  objected 
to  this  natural  measure  of  precaution, 
because,  they  said,  the  observatory 
might  give  an  appearance  of  danger, 
and  therefore  frighten  away  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  visitors,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ostrich,  and  also  of  the  mayors  and  cor¬ 
porations  of  English  watering-places,  in 
re  typhoid  fever  and  drainage  opera¬ 
tions  ! 

In  some  other  cases,  however,  earth¬ 
quakes  undoubtedly  originate  in  places 
remote  from  any  volcanic  region,  and  at 
comparatively  shallow  depths  below  the 
surface.  In  such  instances  we  must 
have  recourse  to  some  other  explanation 
than  that  easy  deus  ex  machind  of  the 
popular  mind — volcanic  action.  (There 
are  a  great  many  people,  by  the  way, 
who  think  anything  on  earth  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  simply  referring  it  to  volcanic 
action,  just  as  there  are  others  who 
swear  entirely  by  "  electricity"  as  a  sort 
of  universal  solvent,  and  just  as  some 
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young  ladies  wisely  opine,  whenever 
they  see  anything  they  can’t  understand, 
that  “  there  are  springs  in  it.”)  Springs, 
indeed,  have  very  likely  something  to  do 
with  it,  too  ;  for  small  local  earthquakes 
are  probably  often  due  to  mere  collapses 
in  the  roofs  of  natural  tunnels  and  cav* 
ems  formed  in  the  rocks  by  the  slow  ac¬ 
tion  of  trickling  water.  In  bigger  non- 
volcanic  earthquakes  we  must  look  for 
some  more  deep-seated  cause  ;  and  this 
is  doubtless  to  be  found,  as  Professor 
Geikie  observes,  in  the  sudden  snapping 
of  rocks  in  the  interior  subjected  to  pro¬ 
longed  and  intense  strains.  It  is  certain 
that  the  weight  of  the  crust,  pressing 
upon  the  heated  central  mass,  does  really 
produce  such  strains,  often  to  an  extent 
hardly  to  be  measured  by  our  poor  lit¬ 
tle  human  units  of  force  ;  and  a  fracture 
so  produced  would  undoubtedly  spread 
on  every  side  a  wave  of  movement, 
which  would  become  visible  at  the  sur¬ 
face  as  an  earthquake.  In  fact,  wher¬ 
ever  railway  tunnels  are  driven  through 
the  heart  of  a  mountain,  among  rocks 
much  compressed  by  the  side  thrusts  of 
surrounding  masses,  explosive  noises, 
like  a  big  gun  going  off,  are  often  heard, 
and  are  the  result  of  the  relief  afforded 
by  such  a  snap,  exactly  as  when  an 
overbent  bow  breaks  in  the  middle  with 
a  loud  report.  The  rocks  have  been 
for  ages  in  a  state  of  strain,  and  the  tun¬ 
nel  allows  them  here  and  there  to  relieve 
themselves  by  a  shock  or  sudden  break. 
Big  blocks  so  rent  have  been  sometimes 
found  in  quarries.  If  this  can  happen 
even  quite  near  the  surface,  where  the 
strain  is  comparatively  small,  it  can  hap¬ 
pen  a  great  deal  more  at  enormous 
depths,  where  the  strain  is  practically 
incalculable. 

It  doesn’t  much  matter  to  the  people 
who  have  been  upset  by  an  earthquake, 
however,  what  its  particular  origin  may 
have  been  ;  and  indeed,  whatever  the 
origin,  the  earthquake  itself  behaves  in 
pretty  much  the  same  uproarious  way 
under  all  circumstances.  The  one  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  all  earthquakes  is  that 
they  diffuse  themselves  concentrically 
and  spherically  in  every  direction  ;  start¬ 
ing  from  a  central  point  they  spread  out, 
not  only  sideways — like  wavelets  in  a 
pond  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in — but 
also  up  and  down  and  obliquely  as  well, 
exactly  as  light  diffuses  itself  from  a 


lamp  or  candle.  The  natural  conse¬ 
quence  is  that,  if  you  happen  to  be  sit¬ 
ting  just  on  top  of  the  spot  where  the 
original  explosion  or  snap  has  taken 
place,  you  feel  the  shock  like  a  bump  or 
thrust  from  below  ;  in  the  cheerful  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  technical  seismologists  (who 
are  really  not  so  bad  at  long  words  as 
most  other  scientific  people)  over  the 
centre  of  origin  of  an  earthquake  the 
movement  is  perceived  as  a  vertical  up- 
and-down  motion.  A  ball  placed  on  the 
ground  at  such  a  spot  will  be  jerked  up 
into  the  air  several  times  over,  exactly 
as  a  good  player  tosses  a  shuttle-cock. 
The  present  writer  has  experience  this 
vertical  movement  in  his  own  person, 
and  he  candidly  confesses  that  he  didn’t 
like  it.  Fortunately  the  shock  was  a 
comparatively  gentle  one,  and  did  no 
more  damage  than  just  snapping  off  the 
laths  in  the  wall,  which  to  people  who 
really  go  in  for  earthquakes  is  a  small 
matter  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  But 
when  the  shock  is  at  all  severe,  it  may 
throw  up  paving  stones  straight  into  the 
air  as  if  they  were  pebbles,  turn  them 
over  topsy-turvy  with  a  bold  someisauU, 
and  bring  them  down  again  upon  the 
ground  bottom  upward.  The  central 
point  of  each  earthquake  is  determined 
(when  determined  at  all)  by  observing 
at  what  place  objects  have  been  thus 
flung  vertically  upward  into  the  air. 

As  we  recede  in  each  direction,  how¬ 
ever,  from  this  central  point,  the  waves 
come  to  the  surface  more  and  more  ob¬ 
liquely  with  each  remove,  and  are  felt 
as  an  undulatory  motion,  exactly  like 
the  ground  swell  of  the  sea  heaving  and 
tossing  under  the  beam  of  a  small  boat. 
If  you  are  seated  writing  at  a  table  under 
such  circumstances  (as  the  present  nar¬ 
rator  also  once  happened  to  be  in  a  minor 
shock),  the  effect  is  that  your  hand  is 
jerked  three  or  four  times  over  the  sheet 
in  a  regular  symmetrical  fashion,  gradr 
ual'.y  dying  away  as  the  shock  subsides. 
”  Pray  excuse  apparent  carelessness,” 
you  add  parenthetically,  “  we  have  just 
had  our  usual  little  fortnightly  earth¬ 
quake  and  then,  if  you  are  a  seasoned 
hand,  without  further  apology  you  go  on 
as  before  with  the  general  thread  of  your 
correspondence.  (One  can  get  used  to 
anything  in  time.  That  courageous  pa¬ 
per,  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  in 
the  same  volcanic  region,  keeps  a  little 
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Stereotyped  heading  on  hand  for  casual 
emergencies,  “  Our  Periodical  Revolu¬ 
tion.”)  Well,  it  naturally  happens  that 
the  farther  you  get  away  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  source  sideways,  the  more  obliquely 
do  the  waves  come  to  the  surface  ;  and 
you  can  measure  the  amount  of  obliqui¬ 
ty  by  noticing  the  way  in  which  build¬ 
ings,  walls,  and  so  forth  are  shattered 
by  the  shock  as  it  emerges.  Even  in  a 
very  gentle  earthquake — one  of  the 
”  mild  and  balmy”  sort — where  no  big 
buildings  are  dislocated,  the  plaster  on 
the  walls  of  rooms  usually  serves  as  a 
satisfactory  indication  of  the  direction  of 
the  wave  ;  a  fact  which,  however  agree¬ 
able  to  men  of  scienqe,  plasterers  and 
paperhangers,  is  apt  to  render  earth¬ 
quakes  in  the  concrete  a  decided  nui¬ 
sance  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view. 
On  the  average  of  cases,  the  cracks  or 
fissures,  as  that  great  authority  on  earth¬ 
quakes  Mr.  Mallett  has  shown,  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  of  emergence. 
Where  the  shock  emerges  obliquely,  it 
doesn’t  toss  things  straight  up  into  the 
air,  as  is  the  case  directly  above  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  disturbance,  but  rocks  them  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  with  a  more  or  less 
violent  oscillatory  motion,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  characteristic  undulating  effect. 

It  is  by  means  of  observations  on  the 
lines  of  emergence  (mostly  conducted 
afterward,  of  course ;  for  only  very 
practised  hands,  like  Professor  Palmieri, 
have  sang-froid  enough  calmly  to  watch 
the  direction  of  an  earthquake  while  it 
is  actually  in  progress)  that  the  depth  at 
which  the  disturbance  originated  can  be 
approximately  determined.  You  find 
out  at  a  great  many  points  along  its 
course  what  was  the  angle  at  which  the 
wave  emerged — in  other  words,  you  ob¬ 
serve  the  direction  of  the  rents  in  build¬ 
ings  ;  then  you  draw  straight  lines  (in 
imagination  only)  perpendicular  to  these 
till  they  cut  the  vertical  line,  where  the 
earthquake  showed  itself  as  a  simple  up 
and  down  movement ;  and  the  place  at 
which  all  the  lines  so  cut  the  vertical  is 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  disturbance. 
In  the  Ischia  disaster,  the  angle  at  which 
the  waves  emerged  diminished  very  rap¬ 
idly  as  one  receded  from  the  centre  of 
the  disturbance  (which  lay  directly  un¬ 
der  the  village  of  Casamenella)  ;  and 
therefore  the  origin  or  focus  (as  the  seis¬ 
mologists  call  it)  must  have  been  at  a 


very  shallow  depth  indeed.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  area  affected  by  the 
wave  was  very  small,  so  that  the  shock 
was  hardly  felt  even  just  across  the  bay 
at  Naples.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Herzogenrath  impulse  in  1873  started 
from  a  depth  of  something  like  fifteen  ' 
miles  ;  and  as  to  distance,  the  tremor 
produced  by  the  great  Lisbon  earth¬ 
quake  of  1755  shook  a  region  four  times 
as  big  as  all  Europe  put  together.  This 
very  respectable  shake  had  its  origin  un¬ 
der  the  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
was  felt  from  the  north  of  Africa  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  on  the  other,  besides  disturbing 
the  philosophical  Puritans  of  distant 
New  England  at  their  sober  and  meta¬ 
physical  tea-tables.  Earthquakes  in  the 
Andes  also  stretch  over  enormous  dis¬ 
tances  along  the  axis  of  the  mountain- 
chain  ;  one  in  1868  extended  over  some 
two  thousand  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
without  advancing  very  far  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  on  either  side. 

The  noises  that  accompany  earth¬ 
quakes  are  not  due,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  actual  earth-wave  itself,  but  to  the 
wave  in  the  air  which  it  sets  up.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  sound  is  likened  to  the  roll  of 
distant  thunder,  or  to  big  guns  as  heard 
by  persons  in  full  retreat  from  the  field 
of  a  battle.  At  the  Ischian  earthquake, 
the  sound  was  said  to  be  something  like 
a  loud  boob — boob — boob,  repeated  at 
measured  intervals.  The  present  writer 
has  only  once  experienced  an  earthquake 
which  made  a  noise,  and  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  too  much  preoccupied  by 
deep  and  abstruse  thought  (concentrated 
chiefly  on  the  abstract  stability  of  his 
bungalow  roof — regarded  merely,  of 
course,  as  an  interesting  question  of 
practical  physics)  to  form  any  personal 
opinion  as  to  what  it  sounded  like.  He 
only  now  remembers  that  he  thought  it 
extremely  disagreeable,  and  felt  his  phil¬ 
osophical  faculty  considerably  freer  and 
easier  as  soon  as  it  was  over.  But, 
then,  he  can  only  pretend  to  be  a  very 
modest  amateur  seismologist.  He 
doesn’t  go  out  on  purpose  to  hunt  up 
earthquakes  ;  he  is  quite  satisfied  with 
making  dilettante  observations  upon 
those  that  happen  to  drop  in  casually 
u[>on  him  for  an  afternoon  call. 

Besides  the  air- wave,  earthquakes  also 
give  rise  to  a  sea-wave,  which  is  often 
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far  more  destructive  to  life  and  property 
than  the  earthquake  itself.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  in  the  Java  calamity, 
where  the  effects  of  the  enormous  tidal 
wave  were  extremely  disastrous.  In 
some  South  American  earthquakes,  the 
wall  of  water  raised  by  the  first  shock 
has  reached  the  almost  incredible  height 
of  two  hundred  feet ;  and  successively 
smaller  walls  have  rapidly  followed  to 
the  shore  in  a  gradual  diminuendo,  till 
at  last  the  undulations  died  away  to  a 
mere  ripple.  Occasionally  these  big 
waves  have  radiated  outward  right  across 
the  entire  face  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  Japan  (according  to  Professor 
Milne)  twenty-five  hours  afterward,  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  nine  thousand  miles 
from  the  original  centre  of  disturbance 
— not  bad  time  as  ocean  travelling  goes. 
The  Java  wave  not  only  affected  the 
entire  coasts  of  India,  but  ran  up  the 
Hooghly  half-way  to  the  ghats  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  even  made  itself  distinctly 
felt  in  the  port  of  Aden.  It  was  also 
noted  in  South  Africa  and  at  Mauritius. 
Curiously  enough,  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  produced  no  visible  effect  on 
land  in  England,  but  it  jarred  and  shook 
all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  so  that 
the  water  in  them  oscillated  violently  for 
some  time  from  no  visible  external  rea¬ 
son.  Loch  Lomond  rose  and  fell  two 
and  a  half  feet  with  every  wave  for  five 
minutes  ;  Coniston  Water  dashed  itself 
wildly  about  as  if  it  expected  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  made  into  a  reservoir  for  the 
supply  of  still  infantile  Manchester  ; 
and  the  bargees  on  the  Godaiming  Canal 
were  only  prevented  from  supposing 
that  a  steam-launch  had  just  passed  over 
the  course  by  considerations  of  historical 
propriety  (highly  praiseworthy  in  men 
of  their  profession),  owing  to  the  fact 
that  steam-launches  themselves  had  not 
yet  begun  their  much-objurgated  exist¬ 
ence.  This  curious  effect  is  of  course 
due  to  the  greater  mobility  of  liquids, 
just  as  a  very  slight  jar  which  would  not 
visibly  affect  the  substance  of  the  table 
will  make  the  water  in  the  finger-glasses 
rise  and  fall  with  a  slight  rhythmical 
motion.  Indeed,  it  was  similarly  no¬ 
ticed  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon  catastro¬ 
phe,  that  m  distant  places  where  no 
other  effect  was  produced,  chandeliers, 
and  even  rows  of  tallow  candles  hung 
up  in  shops,  began  to  swing  to  and  fro 


slowly,  after  the  fashion  of  a  pendulum, 
about  the  time  when  the  earthquake 
might  be  expected  to  have  reached  their 
neighborhood.  The  fact  that  they  were 
hanging  freely  from  above  made  them 
easily  susceptible  to  the  slightest  tremor 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
perceptible.  Ardent  seismologists  might 
improve  this  hint  by  practising  as  much 
as  possible  upon  the  trapeze. 

Earthquakes  and  other  similar  jars 
travel  at  different  rates  of  speed  through 
different  substances.  Mr.  Mallett  found 
that  the  shock  of  gunpowder  explosions 
moved  fastest  through  solid  granite, 
where  it  went  at  the  rate  of  1640  feet  a 
second,  and  slowest  through  sand, 
where  it  only  made  951  feet  in  the  same 
time.  The  Visp  earthquake  of  1855 
travelled  north  to  Strasburg  with  the 
enormous  rapidity  of  2861  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond  ;  but  southward  toward  Turin,  in¬ 
fluenced  no  doubt  by  the  bad  example 
of  the  Italian  railways  (or  else,  perhaps, 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil),  it  attained 
less  than  half  the  speed  it  had  shown  in 
going  northward.  The  nature  of  the 
materials  also  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  a 
shock.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  which 
was  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  1692,  is  the  classical  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  modifying  influence  of  soil 
and  underlying  geological  features.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  low  peninsula  of  solid 
white  limestone,  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  a  long  and  sultry  isthmus  of  swelter¬ 
ing  sand  ;  and  a  large  sandy  belt  has 
also  gathered  all  around  the  central  lime¬ 
stone  patch,  so  that  only  the  very  core 
of  the  old  town  had  its  foundations  on 
the  solid  rock.  When  the  earthquake 
came,  the  houses  on  the  limestone  merely 
oscillated  violently,  but  were  left  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  end  ;  whereas  the  city  that 
was  built  on  the  sand  fell  bodily  to 
pieces  at  once,  owing  to  the  loose  in¬ 
elastic  nature  of  the  subsoil.  To  this 
day,  the  terror  of  the  tradition  of  that 
great  calamity  has  not  yet  wholly  died 
away  in  modern  Jamaica  ;  and  the  vis¬ 
itor  who  goes  to  church  on  his  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  island  notices  still  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  solemn  awe  and  apprehension  the 
ominous  addition  to  the  deprecations  in 
the  litany,  “  From  earthquake,  hurri¬ 
cane,  and  sudden  tempest.  Good  Lord 
deliver  us.”  There  is  a  curious  monu- 
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ment,  by  the  way,  at  a  place  called 
Green  Bay,  not  far  from  Port  Royal,  to 
a  French  Huguenot  refugee,  whose 
name  the  epitaph  anglicizes,  after  the 
custom  of  the  time,  into  ‘‘  Lewis  Galdy, 
Ksq.”  This  M,  Galdy  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  first  gulp  of  the  earthquake, 
^  but  disgorged  again  at  the  second  shock, 
and  cast  into  the  sea,  where  he  escaped 
by  swimming  to  a  neighboring  boat. 
Local  tradition  declares  that  this  is  the 
only  case  on  record  of  a  man  having 
l>een  thus  restored  after  being  once 
swallowed.  Anyhow,  M.  Galdy  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty,  and  sur¬ 
vived  his  little  adventure  forty-seven 
years.  How  tired  he  must  have  got  of 
telling  the  story  ! 

We  in  England  are  fortunately  all  but 
quite  out  of  it  in  the  matter  of  earth¬ 
quakes.  Of  course,  from  the  verv  nat- 
ure'of  the  case,  no  district  in  the  world 
is  really  absolutely  safe  against  such  vis¬ 
itations.  and  an  earthquake  may  drop  in 
even  upon  us  any  day  unawares.  But 
as  the  visits  of  angels  are  proverbially 
few  and  far  between,  so  earthquakes  in 
Great  Britain  are  practically  speaking  of 
very  rare  occurrence  ;  and  when  they 
do  come,  only  the  very  wakefullest  peo¬ 
ple  ever  notice  them  at  all.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  one  place  in  Scotland,  Comrie 
to  wit,  which  always  gets  a  shaking 
whenever  there  is  any  shaking  going  on 
about  ;  but  then  Comrie  is  believed  to 
stand  above  a  line  of  dislocation  in  the 
rocks  composing  the  top  crust  of  the 
earth  just  in  that  neighborhood — there 
is  a  break  or  crack  there  apparently  ; 
and  the  reason  for  the  shaking  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  that  there  are  any  more 
earthquakes  at  that  particular  spot  than 
elsewhere,  but  that  the  break  stops  the 
wave  short,  so  to  speak,  and  throws  it 
back,  much  as  when  a  wave  of  water 
(for  example)  beats  against  the  edge  of 
one’s  tub  if  one  happens  to  tilt  it  or 
knock  against  it.  In  the  earth,  as  a 
whole,  earthquakes  are  most  frequent, 
of  course,  in  volcanic  regions  ;  every¬ 
body  know’s  that  they  come  exception¬ 
ally  often  in  the  Andes,  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  in  Japan,  and  in  other  familiar 
centres  of  plutonic  action.  The  great 
European  earthquake  belt  pretty  nearly 
coincides  with  the  basin  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  its  subsidiary  seas — the 
Euxine,  Caspian,  and  Aral ;  and  it  is 


apparently  connected  with  the  range  of 
scattered  and  now  rather  feeble  or  dor¬ 
mant  volcanoes  which  begins  with  Pico 
in  the  Azores,  runs  along  through  Vesu¬ 
vius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna,  and  stretches 
away  as  far  as  the  basaltic  plateaus  of 
India  on  the  extreme  east. 

Earthquake  weather  in  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  or  climatic  sense  seems  to  be 
mainly  connected  with  such  volcanic 
disturbances.  It  indicates  some  change 
of  conditions  in  the  air,  some  curious 
upsetting  of  the  ordinary  circumstances 
under  which  we  live,  giving  rise  to  very 
indefinable  but  perfectly  recognizable 
sensations,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  the 
lower  animals  as  well.  A  sudden  feel¬ 
ing  of  awe  seems  to  come  over  one  for 
no  particular  assignable  reason  ;  the 
birds  leave  off  singing  ;  the  dogs  forget 
to  howl  ;  the  black  people  drop  for  a 
moment  from  their  perpetual  high  mon¬ 
otone  of  shouting  and  quarrelling  ;  and 
in  a  minute  the  shock  is  upon  one. 
Perhaps  the  vague  sense  of  discomfort 
may  be  due  to  electrical  conditions 
(electricity,  as  usual,  comes  in  handy, 
and  is  much  in  demand  just  at  present); 
perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  mere  vapors 
of  sulphur  or  liberated  gases  in  the  air  ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  pure  superstition  ; 
but  almost  everybody  who  has  ever  lived 
in  an  earthquake  country  is  tolerably 
certain  that  he  himself  always  feels  it. 
It  is  clear  at  any  rate  that  sundry  pre¬ 
monitory  signs  and  tokens  do  really 
usher  in  the  advent  of  a  volcanic  earth¬ 
quake.  Before  the  Casamicciola  disas¬ 
ter,  wells  dried  up  suddenly,  subterra¬ 
nean  thunder  was  heard,  and  slight 
oscillations  of  the  earth  took  place  as  a 
sort  of  warning  of  the  coming  catastro¬ 
phe.  ■*  Strangest  and  most  significant  of 
all,  as  show'ing  the  presence  of  odd  de¬ 
ranging  circumstances  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  powerful  electrical  disturb¬ 
ances.  the  big  clock  in  the  Sala  Belli- 
azzi  stopped  twenty  minutes  before  the 
actual  approach  of  the  earthquake.  The 
hot  springs  also  underwent  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  another  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  earthquake 
weather  may  be  produced.  Anybody 
who  has  ever  lived  at  Hath,  and  whose 
own  nerves  are  worth  anything  as  sensi¬ 
tive  meteorological  instruments  (a  state 
of  body  by  no  means  to  be  coveted),  must 
have  noticed  how  often  in  the  trough  of 
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the  valley  by  the  Pump  Room  he  experi¬ 
enced  on  certain  sultry  summer  days,  or 
on  close  muggy  winter  mornings,  a  sin¬ 
gular  sinking  depression,  prompting  him 
at  once,  according  to  temperament, 
either  to  fling  himself  into  the  Avon,  to 
take  a  glass  of  the  waters,  or  to  turn 
into  the  club  for  a  brandy  and  seltzer. 
That  feeling  is  the  nearest  possible  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent  to  the  peculiar  sensation 
of  earthquake  weather. 

Though  earthquakes  are  now  one  of 
the  most  terrible  forms  in  which  the  in¬ 
ternal  energies  of  the  earth  usually  man¬ 
ifest  themselves,  it  has  not  always  been 
so,  and  it  may  not  always  be  so  in  fut¬ 
ure.  There  have  been  geological  catas¬ 
trophes  in  the  history  of  our  planet  im¬ 
measurably  more  awful  than  any  actual 
or  possible  earthquake— catastrophes 
compared  to  which  even  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  that  overwhelmed  Herculane¬ 
um  and  Pompeii  was  but  a  small  and 
unimportant  episode.  Professor  Gei- 
kie,  following  many  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  geologists,  has  shown  that  the  vast 
basalt  plains  of  Western  America,  as 
well  as  the  region  about  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  in  north-eastern  Ireland,  have 
been  produced  by  a  peculiar  form  of 
volcanic  action  which  he  calls  flssure- 
eruptions.  In  these  cases  it  seems  that 
molten  sheets  of  lava  of  enormous  size 
poured  forth  bodily  in  a  vast  flood  from 
huge  rents  in  the  earth’s  crust,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  many  hundred  square  miles 


together  with  their  devastating  inunda¬ 
tion.  The  lava  spreads  to  a  depth  of 
some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  has  rolled 
Around  the  feet  of  mountains  and  filled 
up  their  valleys  exactly  as  a  flood  of 
water  might  have  done.  These  terrific 
*’  massive  eruptions”  or  direct  outflows 
of  incandescent  molten  matter  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  frightful  cataclysms  that 
have  ever  visited  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Nervous  people,  however,  may  console 
themselves  by  the  consideration  that  the 
chances  of  their  being  overwhelmed  in 
such  an  outflow  are  practically  infini¬ 
tesimal.  In  all  probability,  if  a  man 
were  to  have  an  infinity  of  lives,  one 
after  another,  he  would  have  to  get 
killed  in  a  railway  accident  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two  times  over,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  several  hundred  thousand  natural 
deaths  meanwhile,  before  he  ever  once 
got  himself  caught  in  a  fissure-eruption. 
The  fear  of  it  may  be  relegated  to  the 
same  ingenious  people  who  don’t  much 
trouble  themselves  about  the  typhoid 
and  the  scarlatina  germs  that  are  forever 
flitting  around  us,  but  are  terribly  afraid 
every  passing  comet  has  a  sinister  inten¬ 
tion  of  running  full  tilt  at  this  one  par¬ 
ticular  insignificant  little  planet.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  one  never  hears  of  any¬ 
body  who  has  abstract  fears  lest  a  comet 
might  interfere  with  the  domestic  astro¬ 
nomical  arrangements  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


OLD  LADY  MARY: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 


I. 

She  was  very  old,  and  therefore  it 
was  very  hard  for  her  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  die. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  at  all  the 
general  view,  but  that  it  is  believed,  as 
old  age  must  be  near  death,  that  it  pre¬ 
pares  the  soul  for  that  inevitable  event. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  in  many  cases. 
In  youth  we  are  still  so  near  the  unseen 
out  of  which  we  came,  that  death  is 
rather  pathetic  than  tragic — a  thing  that 
touches  all  hearts,  but  to  which,  in 
many  cases,  the- young  hero  accommo¬ 


dates  himself  sweetly  and  courageously. 
And  amid  the  storms  and  burdens  of 
middle  life  there  are  many  times  when 
we  would  fain  push  open  the  door  that 
stands  ajar,  and  behind  which  there  is 
ease  for  all  our  pains,  or  at  least  rest,  if 
nothing  mure.  But  Age,  which  has 
gone  through  both  these  phases,  is  apt, 
out  of  long  custom  and  habit,  to  regard 
the  matter  from  a  different  view.  All 
things  that  are  violent  have  passed  out 
of  its  life — no  more  strong  emotions, 
such  as  rend  the  heart — no  great  labors, 
bringing  after  them  the  weariness  which 
is  unto  death,  but  the  calm  of  an  exist- 
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ence  which  is  enough  for  its  needs, 
which  affords  the  moderate  amount  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  for  which  its  being 
is  now  adapted,  and  of  which  there 
seems  no  reason  that  there  should  ever 
be  any  end.  To  passion,  to  joy,  to 
anguish,  an  end  must  come  ;  but  mere 
gentle  living,  determined  by  a  frame¬ 
work  of  gentle  rules  and  habits — why 
should  that  ever  be  ended  ?  When  a 
soul  has  got  to  this  retirement  and  is 
content  in  it,  it  becomes  very  hard  to 
die  :  hard  to  accept  the  necessity  of 
dying,  and  to  accustom  one’s  self  to  the 
idea,  and  still  harder  to  consent  to  carry 
it  out. 

The  woman  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  narrative  was  in  this  position. 
SheJiad  lived  through  almost  everything 
that  is  to  be  found  in  life.  She  had 
been  beautiful  in  her  youth,  and  had 
enjoyed  all  the  triumphs  of  beauty  ; 
had  been  intoxicated  with  flattery,  and 
triumphant  in  conquest,  and  mad  with 
jealousy  and  the  bitterness  of  defeat 
when  it  became  evident  that  her  day  was 
over.  She  had  never  been  a  bad 
woman,  or  false,  or  unkind  ;  but  she 
had  thrown  herself  with  all  her  heart  in¬ 
to  those  different  stages  of  being,  and 
had  suffered  as  much  as  she  enjoyed, 
according  to  the  unfailing  usage  of  life. 
Many  a  day  during  these  storms  and 
victories,  when  things  went  against  her, 
when  delights  did  not  satisfy  her,  she 
had  thrown  out  a  cry  into  the  w’ide  air 
of  the  universe  and  wished  to  die.  And 
then  she  had  come  to  the  higher  table¬ 
land  of  life,  and  had  borne  all  the  spites 
of  fortune — had  been  poor  and  rich, 
and  happy  and  sorrowful  ;  had  lost  and 
won  a  hundred  times  over  ;  had  sat  at 
feasts  and  kneeled  by  death-beds,  and 
followed  her  best-beloved  to  the  grave, 
often,  often  crying  out  to  God  above  to 
liberate  her,  to  make  an  end  of  her  an¬ 
guish,  for  that  her  strength  was  exhausted 
and  she  could  bear  no  more.  But  she  had 
borne  it  and  lived  through  all — and  now 
had  arrived  at  a  time  when  all  strong  sen¬ 
sations  are  over,  when  the  soul  is  no 
longer  either  triumphant  or  miserable, 
and  when  life  itself,  and  comfort,  and' 
ease,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  fireside,  and  the  mild  beauty  of 
home  were  enough  for  her,  and  she  re¬ 
quired  no  more.  That  is,  she  required 
very  little  more — a  useful  routine  of 


hours  and  rules,  a  play  of  reflected  emo¬ 
tion  a  pleasant  exercise  of  faculty,  mak¬ 
ing  her  feel  herself  still  capable  of  the 
best  things  in  life — of  interest  in  her 
fellow-creatures,  kindness  to  them,  and  a 
little  gentle  intellectual  occupation,  with 
books  and  men  around.  She  had  not 
forgotten  anything  in  her  life — not  the 
excitements  and  delights  of  her  beauty, 
nor  love,  nor  grief,  nor  the  higher  levels 
she  had  touched  in  her  day.  She  did 
not  forget  the  dark  day  when  her  first¬ 
born  was  laid  in  the  grave,  nor  that  tri¬ 
umphant  and  brilliant  climax  of  her  life 
when  every  one  pointed  to  her  as  the 
mother  of  a  hero.  All  these  things  were 
like  pictures  hung  in  the  secret  cham¬ 
bers  of  her  mind,  to  which  she  could  go 
back  in  silent  moments,  in  the  twilight 
seated  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  balmy  after¬ 
noon,  when  languor  and  sweet  thoughts 
are  over  the  world.  Sometimes  at  such 
moments  there  would  be  heard  from  her 
a  faint  sob,  called  forth,  it  w-as  quite  as 
likely,  by  the  recollections  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  as  by  that  of  the  death-bed.  With 
these  pictures  to  go  back  upon  at  her 
will  she  was  never  dull,  but  saw-  herself 
moving  through  the  various  scenes  of 
her  life  with  a  continual  sympathy,  feel¬ 
ing  for  herself  in  all  her  troubles — some¬ 
times  approving,  sometimes  judging  that 
woman  who  had  been  so  pretty,  so 
happy,  so  miserable,  and  had  gone 
through  everything  that  life  can  go 
through.  How  much  that  is  looking 
back  upon  it  !  passages  so  hard  that  the 
wonder  was  how  she  could  survive  them 
— pangs  so  terrible  that  the  heart  would 
seem  at  its  last  gasp,  but  yet  would  re¬ 
vive  and  go  on. 

Besides  these,  however,  she  had  many 
mild  pleasures.  She  had  a  pretty  house 
full  of  things  which  formed  a  graceful 
entourage  suitable,  as  she  felt,  for  such 
a  woman  as  she  was,  and  in  which  she 
took  pleasure  for  their  own  beauty — soft 
chairs  and  couches,  a  fireplace  and  lights 
which  were  the  perfection  of  tempered 
warmth  and  illumination.  She  had  a 
carriage,  very  comfortable  and  easy,  in 
which,  when  the  weather  was  suitable, 
she  went  out  ;  and  a  pretty  garden  and 
lawns,  in  which,  when  she  preferred 
staying  at  home,  she  could  have  her 
little  walk  or  sit  out  under  the  trees. 
She  had  books  in  plenty,  and  all  the 
newspapers  of  everything  that  was  need- 
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ful  to  keep  her  within  the  reflection  of 
the  busy  life  which  she  no  longer  cared 
to  encounter  in  her  own  person.  The 
post  rarely  brought  her  painful  letters  ; 
for  all  those  impassioned  interests  which 
bring  pain  had  died  out,  and  the  sorrows 
of  others,  when  they  were  communicated 
to  her,  gave  her  a  luxurious  sense  of 
sympathy  yet  exemption.  She  was 
sorry  for  them  ;  but  such  catastrophes 
could  touch  her  no  more  ;  and  often  she 
had  pleasant  letters,  which  afforded  her 
something  to  talk  and  think  about,  and 
discuss  as  if  it  concerned  her — and  yet 
did  not  concern  her — business  which 
could  not  hurt  her  if  it  failed,  which 
would  please  her  if  it  succeeded.  Her 
letters,  her  papers,  her  books,  each 
coming  at  its  appointed  hour,  were  all 
instruments  of  pleasure.  She  came 
down-stairs  at  a  certain  hour,  which  she 
kept  to  as  if  it  had  been  of  the  utmost 
importance,  although  it  was  of  no  im¬ 
portance  at  all  ;  she  took  just  so  much 
good  wine,  so  many  cups  of  tea.  Her 
repasts  were  as  regular  as  clockwork — 
never  too  late,  never  too  early.  Her 
whole  life  went  on  velvet,  rolling 
smoothly  along,  without  jar  or  interrup¬ 
tion,  blameless,  pleasant,  kind.  People 
talked  of  her  old  age  as  a  model  of  old 
age,  with  no  bitterness  or  sourness  in  it. 
.\nd,  indeed,  why  should  she  have  been 
sour  or  bitter  ?  It  suited  her  far  better 
to  be  kind.  She  was  in  reality  kind  to 
everybody,  liking  to  see  pleasant  faces 
about  her.  The  poor  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  her  ;  her  servants  were  very 
comfortable  ;  and  the  one  person  in  her 
house  who  was  nearer  to  her  own  level, 
who  was  her  companion  and  most  im¬ 
portant  minister,  was  very  comfortable 
too. 

This  was  a  young  woman  about 
twenty,  a  very  distant  relation,  with 
“  no  claim,”  everybody  said,  upon  her 
kind  mistress  and  friend — the  daughter 
of  a  distant  cousin.  How  very  few 
think  anything  at  all  of  such  a  tie  !  but 
Lady  Mary  had  taken  her  young  name¬ 
sake  when  she  was  a  child,  and  she  had 
grown  up  as  it  were  at  her  godmother’s 
footstool,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
measured  existence  of  the  old  was  the 
rule  of  life,  and  that  her  own  trifling 
personality  counted  for  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  in  its  steady  progress.  Her 
name  was  Mary  too — always  called 


”  little  Mary”  as  having  once  been  lit¬ 
tle,  and  not  yet  very  much  in  the  matter 
of  size.  She  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  to  look  at  of  all  the  pretty  things 
in  Lady  Mary’s  rooms,  and  she  had  the 
most  sheltered,  peaceful,  and  pleasant 
life  that  could  be  conceived.  The  only 
little  thorn  in  her  pillow  was,  that 
whereas  in  the  novels,  of  which  she  read 
a  great  many,  the  heroines  all  go  and 
pay  visits  and  have  adventures,  she  had 
none,  but  lived  constantly  at  home. 
There  was  something  much  more  serious 
in  her  life,  had  she  known,  which  was 
that  she  had  nothing,  and  no  power  of 
doing  anything  for  herself  ;  that  she  had 
all  her  life  been  accustomed  to  a  modest 
luxury  which  would  make  poverty  very 
hard  to  her  ;  and  that  Lady  Mary  was 
over  eighty,  and  had  made  no  will.  If 
she  did  not  make  any  will,  her  property 
would  all  go  to  her  grandson,  who  was 
so  rich  already  that  her  fortune  would 
be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  to  him  ; 
or  to  some  great-grandchildren  of  whom 
she  knew  very  little — the  descendants  of 
a  daughter  long  ago  dead  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  an  Austrian,  and  who  were  there¬ 
fore  foreigners  both  in  birth  and  name. 
That  she  should  provide  for  little  Mary 
was  therefore  a  thing  which  nature  de¬ 
manded,  and  which  would  hurt  nobody. 
She  had  said  so  often  ;  but  she  deferred 
the  doing  of  it  as  a  thing  for  which  there 
was  “  no  hurry.”  For  why  should  she 
die  ?  There  seemed  no  reason  or  need 
for  it.  So  long  as  she  lived,  nothing 
could  be  more  sure,  more  happy  and 
serene,  than  little  Mary’s  life  ;  and  why 
should  she  die  ?  She  did  not  perhaps 
put  this  into  words  ;  but  the  meaning  of 
her  smile,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
put  aside  every  suggestion  about  the 
chances  of  the  hereafter  away  from  her, 
said  it  more  clearly  than  words.  It  was 
not  that  she  had  any  superstitious  fear 
about  the  making  of  a  will.  When  the 
doctor  or  the  vicar  or  her  man  of 
business,  the  only  persons  who  ever 
talked  to  her  on  the  subject,  ventured 
periodically  to  refer  to  it,  she  assented 
pleasantly — Yes,  certainly,  she  must  do 
it — some  time  or  other. 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  do,”  the 
lawyer  said.  ”  I  will  save  you  all 
trouble  ;  nothing  but  your  signature  will 
be  wanted — and  that  you  give  every 
day.  ’  ’ 
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“  Oh’  I  should  think  nothing  of  the 
trouble  !”  she  said, 

“  And  it  would  liberate  your  mind 
from  all  care,  and  leave  you  free  to 
think  of  things  more  important  still,” 
said  the  clergyman. 

“  I  think  1  am  very  free  of  care,”  she 
replied. 

Then  the  doctor  added,  bluntly, 
“  And  you  will  not  die  an  hour  the 
sooner  for  having  made  your  will.” 

“  Die  !”  said  Lady  Mary,  surprised. 
.And  then  she  added,  with  a  smile,  ”  I 
hope  you  don’t  think  so  little  of  me  as 
to  believe  I  would  be  kept  back  by 
that  ?” 

These  gentlemen  all  consulted  to¬ 
gether  in  despair,  and  asked  each  other 
what  should  be  done.  They  thought 
her  an  egotist — a  cold-hearted  old 
woman,  holding  at  arm’s-length  any 
idea  of  the  inevitable.  And  so  she  did  ; 
but  not  because  she  was  cold-hearted — 
because  she  was  so  accustomed  to  living, 
and  had  survived  so  many  calamities, 
and  gone  on  so  loijg — so  long  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  everything  was  so  comfortably  ar¬ 
ranged  about  her — all  her  little  habits 
so  firmly  established,  as  if  nothing  could 
interfere  with  them.  'I'o  think  of  the 
day  arriving  which  should  begin  with 
ome  other  formula  than  that  of  her 
maid’s  entrance  drawing  aside  the  cur¬ 
tains,  lighting  the  cheeiful  fire,  bringing 
her  a  report  of  the  weather  ;  and  then 
the  little  tray,  resplendent  with  snowy 
linen  and  shining  silver  and  china,  with 
its  bouquet  of  violets  or  a  rose  in  the 
season,  the  newspaper  carefully  dried 
and  cut,  the  letters— every  detail  was  so 
perfect,  so  unchanging,  regular  as  the 
morning.  It  seemed  impossible  that  it 
should  come  to  an  end.  And  then  when 
she  came  down-stairs,  th«ye  were  all  the 
little  articles  upon  her  table  always 
ready  to  her  hand  ;  a  certain  number  of 
things  to  do,  each  at  the  appointed 
hour  ;  the  slender  refreshments  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  take,  in  which 
there  was  a  little  exquisite  variety — but 
never  any  change  in  the  fact  that  at 
eleven  and  at  three  and  so  forth  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  taken.  Had  a  woman 
wanted  to  abandon  the  peaceful  life 
which  was  thus  supported  and  carried 
on,  the  very  framework  itself  would 
have  resisted.  It  was  impossible  (almost) 
to  contemplate  the  idea  that  at  a  given 


moment  the  whole  machinery  must  stop. 
She  was  neither  without  heart  nor  with¬ 
out  religion,  but  on  the  contrary  a  good 
woman,  to  whom  many  gentle  thoughts 
had  been  given  at  various  portions  of 
her  career.  But  the  occasion  seemed  to 
have  passed  for  that  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  emotion.  The  mere  fact  of 
living  was  enough  for  her.  The  little 
exertion  which  it  was  well  she  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  produced  a  pleasant 
weariness.  It  was  a  duty  much  en¬ 
forced  upon  her  by  all  around  her,  that 
she  should  do  nothing  which  would  ex¬ 
haust  or  fatigue.  “  I  don’t  want  you 
to  think,”  even  the  doctor  would  say  ; 
“  you  have  done  enough  of  thinking  in 
your  time.”  And  this  shfe  accepted 
with  great  composure  of  spirit.  She 
had  thought  and  felt  and  done  much  in 
her  day  ;  but  now  everything  of  the 
kind  was  over.  There  was  no  need  for 
her  to  fatigue  herself  ;  and  day  follow¬ 
ed  day,  all  warm  and  sheltered  and 
pleasant.  People  died,  it  is  true,  now 
and  then  out  of  doors  ;  but  they  were 
mostly  young  people,  whose  death 
might  have  been  prevented  had  proper 
care  been  taken — who  were  seized  with 
violent  maladies,  or  caught  sudden  in- 
tections,  or  were  cut  down  by  accident 
— all  which  things  seemed  natural.  Her 
own  contemporaries  were  very  few,  and 
they  were  like  herself — living  on  in 
something  of  the  same  way.  At  eighty- 
five  all  people  under  seventy  are  young  ; 
and  one’s  contemporaries  are  very,  very 
few. 

Nevertheless  these  men  did  disturb 
her  a  little  about  her  will.  She  had 
made  more  than  one  will  in  the  former 
days  during  her  active  life  ;  but  all 
those  to  whom  she  had  bequeathed  her 
possessions  were  dead.  She  had  sur¬ 
vived  them  all,  and  inherited  from  many 
of  them,  which  had  been  a  hard  thing 
in  its  time.  One  day  the  lawyer  had 
been  more  than  ordinarily  pressing. 
He  had  told  her  stories  of  men  who  had 
died  intestate,  and  left  trouble  and 
penury  behind  them  to  those  whom  thev 
would  have  most  wished  to  preserve 
from  all  trouble.  It  would  not  have  be¬ 
come  Mr.  Furnival  to  say  brutally  to 
Lady  Mary — ”  This  is  how  you  will 
leave  your  godchild  when  you  die.” 
But  he  told  her  story  after  story,  many 
of  them  piteous  enough. 
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“  People  think  it  is  so  troublesome  a 
business,"  he  said,  "  when  it  is  nothing 
at  all — the  most  easy  matter  in  the 
world.  We  are  getting  so  much  less 
particular  nowadays  about  formalities. 
So  long  as  the  testator’s  intentions  are 
made  quite  apparent — that  is  the  chief 
matter,  and  a  very  bad  thing  for  us 
lawyers.” 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Lady  Mary,  “  it  is 
unpleasant  for  a  man  to  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  ‘  the  testator.’  It  is  a  very  ab¬ 
stract  title,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it.” 

“  Pooh  !"  said  Mr.  Furnival,  who 
had  no  sense  of  humor. 

"  But  if  this  great  business  is  so  very 
simple,"  she  went  on,  "  one  could  do 
it,  no  doubt,  for  one’s  self  ?’’ 

"  Many  people  do — but  it  is  never 
advisable,"  said  the  lawyer.  “You 
will  say  it  is  natural  for  me  to  tell  you 
that.  When  they  do,  it  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  I  give  all  my  real 
property,  or  my  personal  property,  or 
my  shares  in  so-and-so,  or  my  jewels, 
or  so  forth,  to — whoever  it  may  be. 
The  fewer  the  words  the  better,  so  that 
nobody  may  be  able  to  read  between 
the  lines,  you  know  ;  and  the  signature 
attested  by  two  witnesses ;  but  they 
must  not  be  witnesses  that  have  any  in¬ 
terest — that  is,  that  have  anything  left 
to  them  by  the  document  they  witness." 
Lady  Mary  put  up  her  hand  defensively 
with  a  laugh.  It  was  still  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  hand,  like  ivory,  a  little  yellowed 
with  age,  but  fine,  the  veins  standing 
out  a  little  upon  it,  the  finger-tips  still 
pink.  "  You  speak,"  she  said,  “  as  if 
you  expected  me  to  take  the  law  in  my 
own  hands.  No,  no,  my  old  friend  ; 
never  fear,  you  shall  have  the  doing  of 
it." 

"  Whenever  you  please,  my  dear  lady 
— whenever  you  please.  Such  a  thing 
cannot  be  done  an  hour  too  soon.  Shall 
I  take  your  instructions  now  ?’’ 

Lady  Mary  laughed,  and  said,  "  You 
were  always  a  very  keen  man  for  busi¬ 
ness.  I  remember  your  father  used  to 
say,  Robert  would  never  neglect  an 
opening.” 

“  No,"  he  said,  with  a  peculiar  look. 
“  I  have  always  looked  after  my  six- 
and-eightpences  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is 
true  the  pounds  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.” 


"  Very  good  care,”  said  Lady  Mary  ; 
and  then  she  bade  her  young  companion 
bring  that  book  she  had  been  reading, 
where  there  was  something  she  wanted 
to  show  Mr.  Furnival.  "  It  is  only  a 
case  in  a  novel — but  I  am  sure  it  is  bad 
law  ;  give  me  your  opinion,"  she  said. 

He  was  obliged  to  be  civil,  very  civil. 
Nobody  is  rude  to  the  Lady  Marys  of 
life  ;  and  besides,  she  was  old  enough 
to  have  an  additional  right  to  every 
courtesy.  But  while  he  sat  over  the 
novel,  and  tried  with  unnecessary 
vehemence  to  make  her  see  what  very 
bad  law  it  was,  and  glanced  from  her 
smiling  attention  to  the  innocent  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  girl  beside  her,  who  was  her 
loving  attendant,  the  good  man’s  heart 
was  sore.  He  said  many  hard  things 
of  her  in  his  own  mind  as  he  went  away. 

"  She  will  die,”  he  said,  bitterly. 
“  She  will  go  off  in  a  moment  when  no¬ 
body  is  looking  for  it,  and  that  poor 
child  will  be  left  destitute.  ” 

It  was  all  he  could  do  not  to  go  back 
and  take  her  by,  her  fragile  old 
shoulders  and  force  her  to  sign  and  seal 
at  once.  Bub  then  he  knew  very  well 
that  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  her 
presence,  he  would  of  necessity  be 
obliged  to  subdue  his  impatience,  and 
be  once  more  civil,  very  civil,  and  try 
to  suggest  and  insinuate  the  duty  which 
he  dared  not  force  upon  her.  And  it 
was  very  clear  that  till  she  pleased  she 
would  take  no  hint.  He  supposed  it 
must  be  that  strange  reluctance  to  part 
with  their  power  which  is  said  to  be 
common  to  old  people,  or  else  that  hor¬ 
ror  of  death,  and  determination  to  keep 
it  at  arm’s-length,  which  is  also  com¬ 
mon.  Thus  he  did  as  spectators  are  so 
apt  to  do,  he  forced  a  meaning  and 
motive  into  what  had  no  motive  at  all, 
and  imagined  Lady  Mary,  the  kindest 
of  women,  to  be  of  purpose  and  inten¬ 
tion  risking  the  future  of  the  girl  whom 
she  had  brought  up,  and  whom  she  loved 
— not  with  passion,  indeed,  or  anxiety, 
but  with  tender  benevolence  ;  a  theory 
which  was  as  false  as  anything  could 
be. 

That  evening  in  her  room.  Lady 
Mary,  in  a  very  cheerful  mood,  sat  by  a 
little  bright  unnecessary  fire,  with  her 
writing-book  before  her,  waiting  till  she 
should  be  sleepy.  It  was  the  only  point 
in  which  she  was  a  little  hard  upon  her 
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maid,  who  in  every  other  respect  was 
the  best-treated  of  servants.  Lady- 
Mary,  as  it  happened,  had  often  no  in¬ 
clination  for  bed  till  the  night  was  far 
advanced.  She  slept  little,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  enough  at  her  age.  She  was  in 
her  warm  wadded  dressing-gown,  an 
article  in  which  she  still  showed  certain 
traces  (which  were  indeed  visible  in  all 
she  wore)  of  her  ancient  beauty,  with 
her  while  hair  becomingly  arranged  un¬ 
der  a  cap  of  cambric  and  lace.  At  the 
last  moment,  when  she  had  been  ready 
to  step  into  bed,  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  told  Jervis  that  she  would 
write  a  letter  or  two  first.  And  she  had 
written  her  letters,  but  still  felt  no  in¬ 
clination  to  sleep.  Then  there  fluttered 
across  her  memory  somehow  the  con¬ 
versation  she  had  held  with  Mr.  Fumi- 
val  in  the  morning.  It  would  be  amus¬ 
ing,  she  thought,  to  cheat  him  out  of 
some  of  those  six-and-eightpences  he 
pretended  to  think  so  much  of.  It 
would  be  still  more  amusing,  next  time 
the  subject  of  her  will  was  recurred  to, 
to  give  his  arm  a  little  tap  with  her  fan, 
and  say,  "  Oh,  that  is  all  settled, 
months  ago.”  She  laughed  to  herself 
at  this,  and  took  out  a  fresh  sheet  of 
paper.  It  was  a  little  jest  that  pleased 
her. 

‘‘  Do  you  think  there  is  any  one  up 
yet,  Jervis,  except  you  and  me?”  she 
said  to  the  maid.  Jervis  hesitated  a 
little,  and  then  said  that  she  believed 
Mr.  Brown  had  not  gone  to  bed  yet  ; 
for  he  had  been  going  over  the  cellar, 
and  was  making  up  his  accounts.  Jer¬ 
vis  was  so  explanatory  that  her  mistress 
divined  what  was  meant.  ”  I  suppose 
1  have  been  spoiling  sport,  keeping 
you  here,”  she  said,  good-humoredly  ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  Miss  Jervis 
and  Mr.  Brown  were  engaged,  and  that 
they  were  only  waiting  (everybody  knew 
but  Lady  Mary,  who  never  suspected  it) 
the  death  of  their  mistress  to  set  up  a 
lodging-house  in  Jermyn  Street,  where 
they  fully  intended  to  make  their  fort¬ 
une.  ”  Then  go,”  Lady  Mary  said, 
“  and  call  Brown.  I  have  a  little  busi¬ 
ness-paper  to  write,  and  you  must  both 
witness  my  signature.”  She  laughed 
to  herself  a  little  a^  she  said  this,  think¬ 
ing  how  she  would  steal  a  march  on 
Mr.  Furnival.  “  I  give  and  bequeath,” 
she  said  to  herself  playfully,  after  Jervis 


had  hurried  away.  She  fully  intended 
to  leave  both  of  these  good  servants 
something,  but  then  she  recollected  that 
people  who  are  interested  in  a  will  can¬ 
not  sign  as  witnesses.  ”  What  does  it 
matter  ?”  she  said  to  herself  gayly  ;  ”  if 
it  should  ever  be  wanted,  Mary  would 
see  to  that.”  Accordingly  she  dashed 
off  in  her  pretty  old-fashioned  hand¬ 
writing,  which  was  very  angular  and 
pointed,  as  was  the  fashion  in  her  day, 
and  still  very  clear,  though  slightly 
tremulous,  a  few  lines,  in  which,  re¬ 
membering  playfully  Mr.  Furnival’ s 
recommendation  of  ”  few  words,”  she 
left  to  little  Mary  all  she  ]K>ssessed, 
adding,  by  the  prompting  of  that  recol¬ 
lection  alMut  the  witnesses,  ”  She  will 
take  care  of  the  servants.”  It  filled  one 
side  only  of  the  large  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  which  was  what  Lady  Mary 
habitually  used.  Brown,  introduced 
timidly  by  Jervis,  and  a  little  overawed 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  bedchamber, 
came  in  and  painted  solidly  his  large 
signature  after  the  spidery  lines  of  his 
mistress.  She  had  folded  down  the 
paper,  so  that  neither  saw  what  it  was. 

‘‘  Now  I  will  go  to  bed,”  Lady  Mary 
said,  when  Brown  had  left  the  room. 
“  And  Jervis,  you  must  go  to  bed 
too.” 

"  Yes,  my  lady,”  said  Jervis. 

”  I  don’t  approve  of  courtship  at  this 
hour.” 

“  No,  my  lady,”  Jervis  replied,  dep¬ 
recating  and  disappointed. 

”  Why  cannot  he  tell  his  tale  in  day¬ 
light  ?” 

”  Oh,  my  lady,  there’s  no  tale  to 
tell,”  cried  the  maid.  ”  We  are  not  of 
the  gossiping  sort,  my  lady,  neither  me 
nor  Mr.  Brown.”  Lady  Mary  laughed, 
and  watched  while  the  candles  were  put 
out  ;  the  fire  made  a  pleasant  flicker  in 
the  room— it  was  autumn  and  still 
warm,  and  it  was  “  for  company”  and 
cheerfulness  that  the  little  fire  was  lit  ; 
she  liked  to  see  it  dancing  and  flicker¬ 
ing  upon  the  walls — and  then  closed  her 
eyes  amid  an  exquisite  softness  of  com¬ 
fort  and  luxury,  life  itself  bearing  her 
up  as  softly,  filling  up  all  crevices  as 
warmly,  as  the  downy  pillow  upon 
which  she  rested  her  still  beautiful  old 
head. 

If  she  had  died  that  night  !  The 
little  sheet  of  paper  that  meant  so  much 
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lay  openly,  innocently,  in  her  writing- 
book,  along  with  the  letters  she  had 
written,  and  looking  of  as  little  impor¬ 
tance  as  they.  There  w.ts  nobody  in 
the  world  who  grudged  old  Lady  Mary 
one  of  those  pretty  placid  days  of  hers. 

Brown  and  Jervis,  if  they  were  some¬ 
times  a  little  impatient,  consoled  each 
other  that  they  were  both  sure  of  some¬ 
thing  in  her  will,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  a  very  good  place.  And  all 
the  rest  would  have  been  very  well  con¬ 
tent  that  Lady  Mary  should  live  for¬ 
ever.  But  how  wonderfully  it  would  have 
simplified  everything,  and  how  much 
trouble  and  pain  it  would  have  saved  to 
everybody,  herself  included,  could  she 
have  died  that  night  ! 

But  naturally  there  was  no  question 
of  dying  on  that  night.  When  she  was 
about  to  go  down-stairs  next  day.  Lady 
Mary,  giving  her  letters  to  be  posted, 
saw  the  paper  which  she  had  forgotten 
lying  beside  them.  She  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  but  the  sight  of  it  made  her 
smile.  She  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in 
an  envelope  while  Jervis  went  down¬ 
stairs  with  the  letters ;  and  then,  to 
carry  put  her  joke,  she  looked  round 
her  to  see  where  she  would  put  it. 
There  was  an  old  Italian  cabinet  in  the 
room  with  a  secret  drawer,  which  it  was 
a  little  difficult  to  open,  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  one  who  did  not  know  the 
secret.  Lady  Mary  looked  round  her, 
smiled,  hesitated  a  little,  and  then 
walked  across  the  room  and  put  the  en¬ 
velope  in  the  secret  drawer.  She  was 
still  fumbling  with  it  when  Jervis  came 
back,  but  there  was  no  connection  in 
Jervis’s  mind  then,  or  ever  after,  be¬ 
tween  the  paper  she  had  signed  and  this 
old  cabinet,  which  was  one  of  the  old 
lady’s  toys.  She  arranged  Lady  Mary’s 
shawl,  which  had  dropped  off  her 
shoulders  a  little  in  her  unusual  activity, 
and  took  up  her  book  and  her  favorite 
cushion,  and  all  the  little  paraphernalia 
that  moved  with  her,  and  gave  her  lady 
her  arm  to  go  down-stairs  ;  where  little 
Mary  had  placed  her  chair  just  at  the 
right  angle,  and  arranged  the  little  table, 
on  which  there  were  so  many  little  neces¬ 
saries  and  conveniences,  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  smiling,  the  prettiest  object  of  all, 
the  climax  of  the  gentle  luxury  and 
pleasantness,  to  receive  her  godmother. 


March, 

who  had  been  her  providence  all  her 
life. 

But  what  a  pity  !  oh,  what  a  pity, 
that  she  had  not  died  that  night  ! 

II. 

Life  went  on  after  this  without  any 
change.  There  was  never  any  change 
in  that  delightful  house  ;  and  if  it  was 
years  or  months,  or  even  days,  the 
youngest  of  its  inhabitants  could  scarcely 
tell,  and  Lady  Mary  could  not  tell  at 
all.  This  was  one  of  her  little  imper¬ 
fections — a  little  mist  which  hung  like 
the  lace  about  her  head  over  her 
memory.  She  could  not  remember  how 
time  went,  or  that  there  was  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  day  and  another. 
There  were  Sundays,  it  was  true,  which 
made  a  kind  of  gentle  measure  of  the 
progress  of  time  ;  but  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  that  she  thought  it  was  always 
Sunday — they  came  so  close  upon  each 
other.  And  Time  flew  on  gentle  wings, 
that  made  no  sound  and  left  no  re¬ 
minders.  She  had  her  little  ailments 
like  4inybody,  but  in  reality  less  than 
anybody,  seeing  there  was  nothing  to 
fret  her,  nothing  to  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  her  days.  Still  there  were 
times  when  she  took  a  little  cold,  or  got 
a  chill,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  as 
she  went  from  one  room  to  another. 
She  came  to  be  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  time — an  old  lady  who  had  seen 
everybody  worth  seeing  for  generations 
back — who  remembered  as  distinctly  as 
if  they  had  happened  yesterday,  great 
events  that  had  taken  place  before  the 
present  age  began  at  all,  before  the  great 
statesmen  of  our  time  were  born.  And 
in  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  as 
everybody  said,  her  mind  as  clear  as 
ever,  her  intelligence  as  active,  reading 
everything,  interested  in  everything,  and 
still  beautiful  in  extreme  old  age. 
Everybody  about  her,  and  in  particular 
all  the  people  who  helped  to  keep  the 
thorns  from  her  path,  and  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  have  a  hand  in  her  preserva¬ 
tion,  were  proud  of  Lady  Mary  ;  and 
she  was  perhaps  a  little,  a  very  little, 
delightfully,  charmingly  proud  of  her¬ 
self.  The  doctor,  beguiled  by  profes¬ 
sional  vanity,  feeling  what  a  feather  she 
was  in  his  cap,  quite  confident  that  she 
would  reach  her  hundredth  birthday. 
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and  with  an  ecstatic  hope  that  even,  by 
i^race  of  his  admirable  treatment  and 
her  own  beautiful  constitution  she  might 
(almost)  solve  the  problem  and  live  for¬ 
ever,  gave  up  troubling  about  the  will 
which  at  a  former  period  he  had  taken 
so  much  interest  in.  “  What  is  the 
use  ?”  he  said  ;  “  she  will  see  us  all 
out.”  And  the  vicar,  though  he  did 
not  give  in  to  this,  was  overawed  by  the 
old  lady,  who  knew  everything  that 
could  be  taught  her,  and  to  whom  it 
seemed  an  impertinence  to  utter  com¬ 
monplaces  about  duty,  or  even  to  sug¬ 
gest  subjects  of  thought.  Mr.  Furnival 
was  the  only  man  who  did  not  cease  his 
representations,  and  whose  anxiety 
about  the  young  Mary,  who  was  so 
blooming  and  sweet  in  the  shadow  of 
the  old,  did  not  decrease.  But  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  bit  of  paper  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  the  cabinet,  fortified  his  old 
client  against  all  his  attacKs.  She  had 
intended  it  only  as  a  jest,  with  which 
some  day  or  other  to  confound  him,  and 
show  how  much  wiser  she  was  than  he 
supposed.  It  became  quite  a  pleasant 
subject  of  thought  to  her,  at  which  she 
laughed  to  herself.  Some  day,  when 
she  had  a  suitable  moment,  she  would 
order  him  to  come  with  all  his  formali¬ 
ties,  and  then  produce  her  bit  of  paper, 
and  turn  the  laugh  against  him.  But 
oddly,  the  very  existence  of  that  little 
document  kept  her  indifferent  even  to  the 
laugh.  It  was  too  much  trouble  ;  she 
only  smiled  at  him,  and  took  no  more 
notice,  amused  to  think  how  astonished 
he  would  be — when,  if  ever,  he  found  it 
out. 

It  happened,  however,  that  one  day  in 
the  early  winter  the  wind  changed  when 
Lady  Mary  was  out  for  her  drive  :  at 
least  they  all  vowed  the  wind  changed. 
It  was  in  the  south,  that  genial  quarter, 
when  she  set  out,  but  turned  about  in 
some  uncomfortable  way,  and  was  a 
keen  north-easter  when  she  came  back. 
And  in  the  moment  of  stepping  from 
the  carriage  she  caught  a  chill.  It  was 
the  coachman’s  fault,  Jervis  said,  who 
allowed  the  horses  to  make  a  step  for¬ 
ward  when  Lady  Mary  was  getting  out, 
and  kept  hffr  exposed  standing  on  the 
step  of  the  carriage,  while  he  pulled 
them  up  ;  and  it  was  Jervis’s  fault,  the 
footman  said,  who  was  not  clever 
enough  to  get  her  lady  out,  or  even  to 
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throw  a  shawl  round  her,  when  she  per¬ 
ceived  how  the  weather  had  changed. 

It  is  always  some  one’s  fault,  or  some 
unforeseen  unprecedented  change,  that 
does  it  at  the  last.  Lady  Mary  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  ill,  and  did  not  bear 
it  with  her  usual  grace.  She  was  a  little 
impatient  at  first,  and  thought  they 
were  making  an  unnecessary  fuss.  But 
then  there  passed  a  few  uncomfortable 
feverish  days,  when  she  began  to  look 
forward  to  the  doctor’s  visit  as  the  only 
thing  there  was  any  comfort  in.  After¬ 
ward  she  passed  a  night  of  a  very  agitat¬ 
ing  kind.  She  dozed  and  dreamed,  and 
awoke  and  dreamed  again.  Her  life 
seemed  all  to  run  into  dreams — a 
strange  confusion  was  about  her, 
through  which  she  could  define  nothing. 
Once  waking  up,  as  she  supposed,  she 
saw  a  group  round  her  bed,  the  doctor 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand  (how  should 
the  doctor  be  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ?)  holding  her  hand  or  feeling  her 
pulse  ;  little  Mary  at  one  side  crying — 
why  should  the  child  cry  ?  and  Jervis 
very  anxious,  pouring  something  into  a 
glass.  There  were  other  faces  there 
which  she  was  sure  must  have  come  out 
of  a  dream,  so  unlikely  was  it  that  they 
should  be  collected  in  her  bed-chamber  ; 
and  all  with  a  sort  of  halo  of  feverish 
light  about  them,  a  magnified  and  mys¬ 
terious  importance.  This  strange  scene, 
which  she  did  not  understand,  seemed 
to  make  itself  visible  all  in  a  moment 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  then  disap¬ 
peared  again  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 

III. 

When  she  woke  again  it  was  morning  ; 
and  her  first  waking  consciousness  was, 
that  she  must  be  much  better.  The 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat  was  alto¬ 
gether  gone.  She  had  no  desire  to 
cough — no  difficulty  in  breathing.  She 
had  a  fancy,  however,  that  she  must  be 
still  dreaming,  for  she  felt  sure  that 
some  one  had  called  her  by  her  name, 
”  Mary.”  Now  all  who  could  call  her 
by  her  Christian  name  were  dead  years 
ago — therefore  it  must  be  a  dream. 
However,  in  a  short  time  it  was  re¬ 
peated — “  Mary,  Mary  !  get  up  ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  do.”  This  voice  con¬ 
fused  her  greatly.  Was  it  possible  that 
all  that  was  past  had  been  mere  fancy  ; 
that  she  had  but  dreamed  those  long, 
21 
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long  years — maturity  and  motherhood,  be  reasonable.  To  say  I  am  anything 
and  trouble  and  triumph,  and  old  age  at  but  a  very  old  woman — ” 
the  end  of  all  ?  It 'seemed  to  her  possi-  Here  she  paused  a  little,  perceiving 
ble  that  she  might  have  dreamed*  the  for  the  first  time  with  surprise  that  she 
rest,  for  she  had  been  a  girl  much  given  was  standing  and  walking  without  her 
to  visions  ;  but  she  said  to  herself  that  stick  or  the  help  of  any  one's  arm,  quite 
she  never  could  have  dreamed  old  age.  freely  and  at  her  ease,  and  that  the  place 
And  then  with  a  smile  she  mused  and  in  which  she  was  had  expanded  into  a 
thought  that  it  must  be  the  voice  that  great  place  like  a  gallery  in  a  palace,  in- 
was  a  dream  ;  for  how  could  she  get  up  stead  of  the  room  next  her  own  into 
without  Jervis,  who  had  never  appeared  which  she  had  walked  a  few  minutes  ago  ; 
yet  to  draw  the  curtains  or  make  the  but  this  discovery  did  not  at  all  affect  her 
fire?  Jervis  perhaps  had  sat  up  late,  mind,  or  occupy  her  except  with  the 
She  remembered  now  to  have  seen  her  most  passing  momentary  surprise, 
that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  “  The  fact  is,  I  feel  a  great  deal  bet- 
her  bedside,  so  that  it  was  natural  ter  and  stronger,”  she  said, 
enough,  poor  thing,  that  she  should  be  “  Quite  well,  Mary,  and  stronger  than 
late.  Get  up!  who  was  it  that  was  ever  you  were  before  ?” 
calling  to  her  so.  She  had  not  been  so  “  Who  is  it  that  calls  me  Mary  ?  1 

called  to,  she  who  had  always  been  a  have  had  nobody  for  a  long  time  to  call 
great  lady,  since  she  was  a  girl  by  her  me  Mary  ;  the  friends  of  my  youth  are 
mother’s  side.  “  Mary,  Mary  !”  It  all  dead.  I  think  that  you  must  be 
was  a  very  curious  dream.  And  what  right,  although  the  doctor,  I  feel  sure, 
was  more  curious  still  was,  that  by  and  thought  me  very  bad  last  night.  I 
by  she  could  not  keep  still  any  longer,  should  have  got  alarmed  if  I  had  not 
but  got  up  without  thinking  anymore  of  fallen  asleep  again.” 

Jervis,  and  going  out  of  her  room  came  ‘‘  And  then  woke  up  well  ?” 

all  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  company  “Quite  well:  it  is  wonderful,  but 

of  people  all  very  busy — whom  she  was  quite  true.  You  seem  to  know  a  great 
much  surprised  to  find  at  first,  but  whom  deal  about  me  ?” 

she  soon  accustomed  herself  to,  finding  “  I  know  everything  about  you.  You 
the  greatest  interest  in  their  proceed*  have  had  a  very  pleasant  life,  and  do 
ings.  and  curious  to  know  what  they  you  think  you  have  made  the  best  of  it  ? 
were  doing.  They,  for  their  part,  did  Your  old  age  has  been  very  pleasant.” 
not  seem  at  all  surprised  by  her  appear-  “  Ah  !  you  acknowledge  that  I  am 
ance,  nor  did,  any  one  stop  to  explain,  old,  then?”  cried  Lady  Mary,  with  a 
as  would  have  been  natural  ;  but  she  smile. 

took  this  with  great  composure,  some-  “You  are  old  no  longer,  and  you  are 
what  astonished  perhaps,  being  used,  a  great  lady  no  longer.  Don’t  you  see 
wherever  she  went,  to  a  great  many  ob-  that  something  has  happened  to  you  ? 
servances  and  much  respect,  but  soon.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  great  change 
very  soon,  becoming  used  to  it.  Then  happens  without  being  found  out.” 
some  one  repeated  what  she  had  heard  “  Yes  ;  it  is  true  I  have  got  better  all 
before.  “  It  was  time  you  got  up — for  at  once.  I  feel  an  extraordinary  re- 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  do.”  newal  of  strength.  I  seem  to  have  left 

“  To  do,”  she  'said,  “  for  me  ?”  and  home  without  knowing  it  ;  none  of  my 
then  she  looked  round  upon  them  with  people  seem  near  me.  I  feel  very  much 
that  charming  smile  which  had  sub*  as  if  I  had  just  awakened  from  a  long 
jugated  so  many.  “  I  am  afraid,”  she  dream.  Is  it  possible,”  she  said,  with 
said,  “you  will  find  me  of  very  little  a  wondering  look,  “that  I  have 
use.  I  am  too  old  now,  if  ever  I  could  dreamed  all  my  life,  and  after  all  am 
have  done  much,  for  work.”  just  a  girl  at  home?”  The  idea  was 

“  Oh  no,  you  are  not  old — you  will  ludicrous,  and  she  laughed.  “You  see 
do  very  well,”  some  one  said.  I  am  very  much  improved  iildeed,”  she 

“  Not  old  !” — Lady  Mary  felt  a  little  said, 
offended  in  spite  of  herself.  “  Perhaps  I  She  was  still  so  far  from  perceiving 
like  flattery  as  well  as  my  neighbors,”  the  real  situation,  that  some  one  came 
she  said  with  dignity,  “  but  then  it  must  toward  her  out  of  the  group  of  people 
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about — some  one  whom  she  recognized 
— with  the  evident  intention  of  explain¬ 
ing  to  her  how  it  was.  She  started  a 
little  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  held  out 
her  hand,  and  cried  :  “  You  here  !  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  yoir — doubly  glad,  since 
I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  that  you  had 
— died.” 

There  was  something  in  this  word  as 
she  herself  pronounced  it  .that  troubled 
her  a  little.  She  had  never  been  one  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  death.  On  the 
contrary,  she  had  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  it,  and  liked  to  hear  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  told  her  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  gave  her  now,  however,  a  curi¬ 
ous  little  thrill  of  sensation,  which  she 
did  not  understand  :  she  hoped  it  was 
not  superstition. 

”  You  have  guessed  rightly,”  he  said 
— ”  quite  right,  'i'hat  is  one  of  the 
words  with  a  false  meaning,  which  is  to 
us  a  mere  symbol  of  something  we  can¬ 
not  understand.  But  you  see  what  it 
means  now.” 

It  was  a  great  shock,  it  need  not  be 
concealed.  Otherwise  she  had  been 
quite  pleasantly  occupied  with  the  in¬ 
terest  of  something  new,  into  which  she 
had  walked  so  easily  out  of  her  own  bed¬ 
chamber,  without  any  trouble,  and 
with  the  delightful  new  sensation  of 
health  and  strength.  But  when  it 
flashed  upon  her  that  she  was  not  to  go 
back  to  her  bedroom  again,  nor  have 
any  of  those  cares  and  attentions  which 
had  seemed  necessary  to  existence,  she 
was  very  much  startled  and  shaken. 
Died  !  Was  it  possible  that  she  person¬ 
ally  had  died  ?  She  had  known  it  was  a 
thing  that  happened  to  everybody  ;  but 
yet.  And  it  was  a  solemn  matter,  to  be 
prepared  for,  and  looked  forward  to 
whereas —  ”  If  you  mean  that  I  too 
— ”  she  said,  faltering  a  little  ;  and 
then  she  added,  ”  it  is  very  surprising,” 
with  a  trouble  in  her  mind  which  yet 
was  not  all  trouble.  ”  If  that  is  so,  it 
is  a  thing  well  over.  And  it  is  very 
wonderful  how  much  disturbance  people 
give  themselves  about  it — if  this  is  all.” 

”  This  is  not  all,  however,”  her  friend 
said  ;  ”  you  have  an  ordeal  before  you 
which  you  will  not  find  pleasant.  You 
are  going  to  think  about  3mur  life,  and 
all  that  was  imperfect  in  it,  and  which 
might  have  been  done  better.” 

“  We  are  none  of  us  perfect,”  said 


Lady  Mary,  with  a  little  of  that  natural 
resentment  with  which  one  hears  one’s 
self  accused — however  ready  one  may  be 
to  accuse  one’s  self. 

“  Permit  me,”  said  he,  and  took  her 
hand  and  led  her  away  without  further 
explanation.  The  people  about  were  so 
busy  with  their  own  occupations,  that 
they  took  very  little  notice  ;  neither  did 
she  pay  much  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Their  looks 
w'ere  friendly  when  they  met  her  eye, 
and  she  too  fell  friendly,  with  a  sense 
of  brotherhood.  But  she  had  always 
been  a  kind  woman.  She  wanted  to 
step  aside  and  help,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  it  seemed  to  her  that 
some  people  in  her  way  had  a  task  above 
their  powers  ;  but  this  her  conductor 
would  not  permit.  And  she  en¬ 
deavored  to  put  some  questions  to  him 
as  they  went  along  with  still  less  suc¬ 
cess. 

”  The  change  is  very  confusing,”  she 
said  ;  ”  one  has  no  standard  to  judge 
by.  I  should  like  to  know  something 
about — the  kind  of  people — and  the — 
manner  of  life.” 

“For  a  time,”  he  said,  “you  will 
have  enough  to  do,  without  troubling 
yourself  about  that.” 

This  naturally  produced  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  her  mind.  ”  I  suppose,” 
she  said  rather  timidly,  ”  that  we  are 
not  in — what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  heaven  ?” 

“  That  is  i  word,”  he  said,  ”  which 
expresses  rather  a  condition  than  a 
place.” 

”  But  there  must  be  a  place — in 
which  that  condition  can  exist.”  She 
had  always  been  fond  of  discussions  of 
this  kind,  and  felt  encouraged  to  find 
that  they  were  still  practicable.  ”  It 
cannot  be  the — Inferno,  that  is  clear 
at  least,”  she  added  with  the  sprightli¬ 
ness  which  was  one  of  her  characteris¬ 
tics  ;  perhaps — Purgatory  ?  since  you 
infer  that  I  have  something  to  endure.” 

"  Words  are  interchangeable,”  he 
said  ;  “  that  means  one  thing  to  one  of 
us  which  to  another  has  a  totally 
different  signification.”  There  was 
something  so  like  his  old  self  in  this, 
that  she  laughed  with  an  irresistible 
sense  of  amusement. 

”  You  were  always  fond  of  the  oracu¬ 
lar,”  she  said.  She  was  conscious  that 
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on  former  occasions,  if  he  had  made 
such  a  speech  to  her,  though  she  would 
have  felt  the  same  amusement,  she  would 
not  have  expressed  it  so  frankly.  But 
he  did  not  take  it  at  all  amiss.  And 
her  thoughts  went  on  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  She  felt  herself  saying  over  to 
herself  the  words  of  the  old  north-coun¬ 
try  dirge,  which  came  to  her  recollection 
she  knew  not  how— 

If  hosen  and  shoon  thou  gavest  nane. 

The  whins  shall  prick  thee  intill  the  bane.” 

When  she  saw  that  her  companion  heard 
her,  she  asked,  “  Is  that  true  ?” 

He  shook  his  head  a  little.  “  It  is 
too  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  ”  as  I  need 
hardly  tell  you.  Hosen  and  shoon  are 
good,  but  they  do  not  always  sufficiently 
indicate  the  state  of  the  heart.” 

Lady  Mary  had  a  consciousness, 
which  was  pleasant  to  her,  that  so  far 
as  the  hosen  and  shoon  went,  she  had 
abundant  means  of  preparing  herself  for 
the  pricks  of  any  road,  however  rough  ; 
but  she  had  no  time  to  indulge  this 
pleasing  reflection,  for  she  was  shortly 
introduced  into  a  great  building  full  of 
innumerable  rooms,  in  one  of  which  her 
companion  left  her. 

IV. 

The  door  opened,  and  she  felt  herself 
free  to  come  out.  How  long  she  had 
been  there,  or  what  passed  there,  is  not 
for  any  one  to  say.  She  came  out  ting¬ 
ling  and  smarting — if  such’  words  can  be 
used — with  an  intolerable  recollection 
of  the  last  act  of  her  life.  So  intoler¬ 
able  was  it  that  all  that  had  gone  before, 
and  all  the  risings  up  of  old  errors  and 
visions  long  dead,  were  forgotten  in  the 
sharp  and  keen  prick  of  this,  which  was 
not  over  and  done  like  the  rest.  No 
one  had  accused  her,  or  brought  before 
her  Judge  the  things  that  were  against 
her.  She  it  was  who  had  done  it  all — 
she  whose  memory  did  not  spare  her  one 
fault,  who  remembered  everything.  But 
when  she  came  to  that  last  frivolity  of 
her  old  age,  and  saw  for  the  first  time 
how  she  had  played  with  the  future  of 
the  child  whom  she  had  brought  up, 
and  abandoned  to  the  hardest  fate — for 
nothing,  for  folly,  for  a  jest — the  horror 
and  bitterness  of  the  thought  filled  her 
mind  to  overflowing.  In  the  first  an¬ 
guish  of  that  recollection  she  had  to  go 


forth,  receiving  no  word  of  comfort  in 
respect  to  it,  meeting  only  with  a  look 
of  sadness  and  compassion,  which  went 
to  her  very  heart.  She  came  forth  as  if 
she  had  been  driven  away,  but  not  by 
any  outward  influence,  by  the  force  of 
her  own  miserable  sensations.  “  I  will 
write,”  she  said  to  herself,  ”  and  tell 
them — I  will  go — ”  .And  then  she 
stopped  short,  remembering  that  she 
could  neither  go  nor  write — that  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  world  she  had  left 
was  closed.  Was  it  all  closed  ?  Was 
there  no  way  in  which  a  message  could 
reach  those  who  remained  behind  ?  She 
caught  the  first  passer-by  whom  she 
passed,  and  addressed  him  piteously. 
”  Oh,  tell  me — you  have  been  longer 
here  than  I — cannot  one  send  a  letter,  a 
message,  if  it  were  only  a  single  word  ?” 

”  Where  ?”  he  said,  stopping  and  lis¬ 
tening  ;  so  that  it  began  to  seem  possi¬ 
ble  to  her  that  some  such  expedient 
might  still  be  within  her  reach. 

“  It  is  to  England,”  she  said,  think¬ 
ing  he  meant  to  ask  as  to  which  quarter 
of  the  world. 

“  Ah,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  ‘*I 
fear  that  is  impossible.” 

”  But  it  is  to  set  something  right, 
which  out  of  mere  inadvertence,  with  no 
ill  meaning — ”  No,  no  (she  repeated 
to  herself),  no  ill  meaning — none  ! 
”  Oh  sir,  for  charity  !  tell  me  how  I  can 
find  a  way.  There  must — there  must  be 
some  way.” 

He  was  greatly  moved  by  the  sight  of 
her  distress.  ”  I  am  but  a  stranger 
here,”  he  said  ;  “I  may  be  wrong. 
There  are  others  who  can  tell  you  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but” — and  he  shook  his  head  sadly 
— "  most  of  us  would  be  so  thankful,  if 
we  could,  to  send  a  word,  if  it  were 
only  a  single  word,  to  those  we  have  left 
behind,  that  I  fear,  I  fear — ” 

“  Ah  !”  cried  Lady  Mary,  ”  but  that 
would  be  only  for  tenderness  ;  whereas 
this  is  for  justice  and  for  pity,  and  to 
do  away  with  a  great  wrong  which  I  did 
before  I  came  here.” 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,”  he  said  ; 
but  shook  his  head  once  more  as  he 
went  away.  She  was  more  careful  next 
time,  and  chose  one  who  had  the  look 
of  much  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  place.  He  listened  to  her  very 
gravely,  and  answered  Yes,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  officers,  and  could  tell  her 
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whatever  she  wanted  to  know  ;  but 
when  she  told  him  what  she  wanted,  he 
too  shook  his  head.  “  I  do  not  say  it 
cannot  be  done,”  he  said.  ”  There  are 
some  cases  in  which  it  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  but  very  few.  It  has  often  been 
attempted.  There  is  no  law  against  it. 
Those  who  do  it  do  it  at  their  own  risk. 
They  suffer  much,  and  almost  always 
they  fail.” 

”  No,  oh  no.  You  said  there  were 
some  who  succeeded.  No  one  can  be 
more  anxious  than  I.  I  will  give — any¬ 
thing — everything  I  have  in  the  world  ! 

He  gave  her  a  smile,  which  was  very 
grave  nevertheless,  and  full  of  pity. 
”  You  forget,”  he  said,  “  that  you  have 
nothing  to  give  ;  and  if  you  had,  that 
there  is  no  one  here  to  whom  it  would 
be  of  any  value.” 

Though  she  was  no  longer  old  and 
weak,  yet  she  was  still  a  woman,  and 
she  began  to  weep,  in  the  terrible  failure 
and  contrariety  of  all  things  ;  but  yet 
she  would  not  yield.  She  cried  : 
”  There  must  be  some  one  here  who 
would  do  it  for  love.  I  have  had  peo¬ 
ple  who  loved  me  in  my  time.  I  must 
have  some  here  who  have  not  forgotten. 
Ah  !  I  know  what  you  would  say.  I 
lived  so  long  I  forgot  them  all,  and  why 
should  they  remember  me  ?” 

Here  she  was  touched  on  the  arm, 
and  looking  round,  saw  close  to  her  the 
face  of  one  whom,  it  was  very  true,  she 
had  forgotten.  She  remembered  him 
but  dimly,  after  she  had  looked  long  at 
him.  A  little  group  had  gathered  about 
her,  with  grieved  looks,  to  see  her  dis¬ 
tress.  He  who  had  touched  her  was 
the  spokesman  of  them  all. 

”  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do,” 
he  said,  “  for  you  and  for  love.”  And 
then  they  all  sighed,  surrounding  her, 
and  added,  ”  But  it  is  impossible — im¬ 
possible  !” 

She  stood  and  gazed  at  them,  recog¬ 
nizing  by  degrees  faces  that  she  knew, 
and  seeing  in  all  that  look  of  grief  and 
sympathy  which  makes  all  human  souls 
brothers.  Impossible  was  not  a  word 
that  had  been  often  said  to  be  in  her 
life  ;  and  to  come  out  of  a  world  in 
which  everything  could  be  changed, 
everything  communicated  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye,  and  find  a  dead  blank 
before  her  and  around  her,  through 


which  not  a  word  could  go,  was  more 
terrible  than  can  be  said  in  words.  She 
looked  piteously  upon  them,  with  that 
anguish  of  helplessness  which  goes  to 
every  heart,  and  cried,  “  What  is  im¬ 
possible  ?  To  send  a  word — only  a 
word — to  set  right  what  is  wrong  ? 
Oh,  I  understand,”  she  said,  lifting  up 
her  hands.  ”  I  understand  !  that  to 
send  messages  of  comfort  must  not  be  ; 
that  the  people  who  love  you  must  bear 
it,  as  we  all  have  done  in  our  time,  and 
trust  to  God  for  consolation.  But  I  have 
done  a  wrong  !  Oh,  listen,  listen  to  me, 
my  friends.  I  have  left  a  child,  a  young 
creature,  unprovided  for — without  any 
one  to  help  her.  And  must  that  be  ? 
Must  she  bear  it,  and  I  bear  it,  forever, 
and  no  means,  no  way  of  setting  it  right  ? 
Listen  to  me  I  I  was  there  last  night — 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  still 
there — and  here  this  morning.  So  it 
must  be  easy  to  come — only  a  short 
way  ;  and  two  words  would  be  enough 
— only  two  words  !” 

They  gathered  closer  and  closer  round 
her,  full  of  compassion.  “  It  is  easy  to 
come,”  they  said,  ”  but  not  to  go.” 

And  one  added,  “  It  will  not  be  for¬ 
ever  ;  comfort  yourself.  When  she 
comes  here,  or  to  a  better  place,  that 
will  seem  to  you  only  as  a  day,” 

”  But  to  her,”  cried  Lady  Mary — 
”  to  her  it  will  be  long  years— it  will  be 
trouble  and  sorrow  ;  and  she  will  think  I 
took  no  thought  for  her  ;  and  she  will  be 
right,”  the  penitent  said,  with  a  great 
and  bitter  cry. 

It  was  so  terrible  that  they  were  all 
silent,  and  said  not  a  word  ;  except  the 
man  who  had  loved  her,  who  put  his 
hand  upon  her  arm,  and  said,  “  We 
are  here  for  that  ;  this  is  the  fire  that 
purges  us — to  see  at  last  what  we  have 
done,  and  the  true  aspect  of  it,  and  to 
know  the  cruel  wrong,  yet  never  be  able 
to  make  amends.” 

She  remembered  then  that  this  was  a 
man  who  had  neglected  all  lawful  affec¬ 
tions,  and  broken  the  hearts  of  those 
who  trusted  him  for  her  sake  ;  and  for 
a  moment  she  forgot  her  own  burden  in 
sorrow  for  his. 

It  was  now  that  he  who  had  called 
himself  one  of  the  officers  came  forward 
again — for  the  little  crowd  had  gathered 
round  her  so  closely  that  he  had  been 
shut  out.  He  said,  ”  No  one  can  carry 
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your  message  for  you  ;  that  is  not  per-  And  another  said,  “  All  will  be  made 
mitted.  But  there  is  still  a  possibility,  clear.  It  is  but  for  a  time.” 

You  may  have  permission  to  go  yourself.  She  turned  from  one  to  another,  and 
Such  things  have  been  done,  though  back  again  to  the  first  speaker — he  who 
they  have  not  often  been  successful,  had  authority. 

But  if  you  will — ”  He  said,  "  It  is  very  rarely  success- 

She  shivered  when  she  heard  him  ;  ful  ;  it  retards  the  course  of  your  peni- 
and  it  became  apparent  to  her  why  no  tence.  It  is  an  indulgence,  and  it  may 
one  could  be  found  to  go — for  all  her  bring  harm  and  not  good  ;  but  if  the 
nature  revolted  from  that  step  which  it  meaning  is  generous  and  just,  permis- 
was  evident  must  be  the  most  terrible  sion  will  be  given,  and  you  may  go.” 
which  could  be  thought  of.  She  looked  Then  all  the  strength  of  her  nature 
at  him  with  troubled,  beseeching  eyes,  rose  in  her.  She  thought  of  the  child 
and  the  rest  all  looked  at  her,  pitying  forsaken,  and  of  the  dark  world  round 
and  trying  to  soothe  her.  her,  where  she  would  find  so  few 

‘‘  Permission  will  not  be  refused,”  he  friends  ;  and  of  the  home  shut  up  in 

said,  “  for  a  worthy  cause.”  which  she  had  lived  her  young  and 

Upon  which  the  others  all  spoke  to-  pleasant  life  ;  and  of  the  thoughts  that 
gether,  entreating  her.  “  Already,”  must  rise  in  her  heart,  as  though  she 
they  cried,  “they  have  forgotten  you  were  forsaken  and  abandoned  of  God 
living.  You  are  to  them  one  who  is  and  man.  Then  Lady  Mary  turned  to 

dead.  They  will  be  afraid  of  you  if  the  man  who  had  authority.  She  said, 

they  can  see  you.  Oh,  go  not  back  !  “  If  He  whom  I  saw  to-day  will  give  me 

Be  content  to  wait — to  wait  ;  it  is  only  His  blessing,  I  will  go — ”  and  they 
a  little  while.  The  life  of  man  is  noth-  all  pressed  round  her,  weeping  and  kiss¬ 
ing  ;  it  appears  for  a  little  time,  and  ing  her  hands. 

then  it  vanishes  away.  And  when  she  ”  He  will  not  refuse  His  blessing,” 
comes  here  she  will  know — or  in  a  bet-  they  said  ;  “  but  the  way  is  terrible,  and 
ter  place.”  They  sighed  as  they  named  you  are  still  weak.  How  can  you  en- 
the  better  place  ;  though  some  smiled  counter  all  the  misery  of  it  ?  He  com- 
too,  feeling  perhaps  more  near  to  it.  mands  no  one  to  try  that  dark  and 
Lady  Mary  listened  to  them  all,  but  dreadful  way,” 
she  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  face  of  him  “  I  will  try,”  Lady  Mary  said, 
who  offered  her  this  possibility.  There 
passed  through  her  mind  a  hundred 

stories  she  had  heard  of  those  who  had  The  night  which  Lady  Mary  had  been 
gone  back.  But  not  one  that  spoke  of  conscious  of,  in  a  momentary  glimpse 
them  as  welcome,  as  received  with  joy,  full  of  the  exaggeration  of  fever,  had 
as  comforting  those  they  loved.  Ah  no  !  not  indeed  been  so  expeditious  as  she 
was  it  not  rather  a  curse  upon  the  house  believed.  The  doctor,  it  is  true,  had 
to  which  they  came  ?  The  rooms  were  been  pronouncing  her  death-warrant 
shut  up,  the  houses  abandoned,  where  when  she  saw  him  holding  her  wrist  and 
they  were  supposed  to  appear.  Those  wondered  what  he  did  there  in  the  mid- 
whom  they  had  loved  best  feared  and  die  of  the  night ;  but  she  had  been  very 
fled  them.  They  were  a  vulgar  wonder  ill  before  this,  and  the  conclusion  of  her 
— a  thing  that  the  poorest  laughed  at,  life  had  been  watched  with  many  tears, 
yet  feared.  Poor  banished  souls  !  it  Then  there  had  risen  up  a  wonderful 
was  because  no  one  would  listen  to  them  commotion  in  the  house,  of  which  little 
that  they  had  to  linger  and  wait,  and  Mary,  her  godchild,  was  very  little  sen- 
come  and  go.  She  shivered,  and,  in  sible.  Had  she  left  any  will,  any  in¬ 
spite  of  her  longing  and  her  repentance,  structions,  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  cold  dread  and  horror  took  possession  what  she  wished  to  l)e  done  after  her 
of  her.  She  looked  round  upon  her  death  ?  Mr.  Furnival,  who  had  been 
companions  for  comfort,  and  found  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  see  her, 
none.  even  in  the  last  days  of  her  illness,  said 

“  Do  not  go,”  they  said  ;  “  do  not  emphatically.  No.  She  had  never 
go.  VVe  have  endured  like  you.  VVe  executed  any  will,  never  made  any  dis- 
wait  till  all  things  are  made  clear.”  position  of  her  affairs,  he  said,  almost 
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with  bitterness,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
is  ready  to  weep  with  vexation  and  dis¬ 
tress.  The  vicar  took  a  more  hopeful 
view.  He  said  it  was  impossible  that  so 
considerate  a  person  could  have  done 
this,  and  that  there  must,  he  was  sure, 
be  found  somewhere,  if  close  examina¬ 
tion  was  made,  a  memorandui  i,  a  letter 
— something  which  should  show  what 
she  wished  ;  for  she  must  have  known 
verj'  well,  notwithstanding  all  flatteries 
and  compliments  upon  her  good  looks, 
that  from  day  to  day  her  existence  was 
never  to  be  calculated  upon.  The  doc¬ 
tor  did  not  share  this  last  opinion.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  fathoming  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  views  that  people  took  of 
their  own  case  ;  and  that  it  was  quite 
possible,  though  it  seemed  incredible, 
that  Lady  Mary  might  really  be  as  little 
expectant  of  death,  on  the  way  to 
ninety,  as  a  girl  of  seventeen  ;  but  still 
he  was  of  opinion  that  she  might  have 
left  a  memorandum  somewhere.  These 
three  gentlemen  were  in  the  foreground 
of  affairs  ;  because  she  had  no  relations 
to  step  in  and  take  the  management. 
The  Earl,  her  grandson,  was  abroad, 
and  there  were  only  his  solicitors  to  in¬ 
terfere  on  his  behalf — men  to  whom 
Lady  Mary’s  fortune  was  quite  unim¬ 
portant,  although  it  was  against  their 
principles  to  let  anything  slip  out  of 
their  hands  that  could  aggrandize  their 
client  ;  but  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
circumstances — about  little  Mary,  about 
the  old  lady’s  peculiarities,  in  any  way. 
Therefore  the  persons  who  had  sur¬ 
rounded  her  in  her  life,  and  Mr.  Fur- 
nival,  her  man  of  business,  were  the 
persons  who  really  had  the  management 
of  everything.  Their  wives  interfered 
a  little  too,  or  rather  the  one  wife  who 
only  could  do  so — the  wife  of  the 
vicar,  who  came  in  beneficently  at  once, 
and  took  poor  little  Mary,  in  her  first 
desolation,  out  o(  the  melancholy 
house.  Mrs.  Vicar  did  this  without  any 
hesitation,  knowing  very  well  that,  in  all 
probability.  Lady  Mary  had  made  no 
will,  and  consequently  that  the  poor  girl 
was  destitute.  \  great  deal  is  said 
about  the  hardness  of  the  world,  and 
the  small  consideration  that  is  shown 
for  a  destitute  dependent  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  But  this  is  not  true  ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  never,  or  very 
rarely,  such  profound  need  in  the 


world,  without  a  great  deal  of  kindness 
and  much  pity.  The  three  gentlemen 
all  along  had  been  entirely  in  Mary’s 
interest.  They  had  not  expected  lega¬ 
cies  from  the  old  lady,  or  any  advantage 
to  themselves.  It  was  of  the  girl  that 
they  had  thought.  And  when  now  they 
examined  everything  and  inquired  into 
all  her  ways  and  what  she  had  done,  it 
was  of  Mary  they  were  thinking.  But 
Mr.  Furnival  was  very  certain  of  his 
point.  He  knew  that.  I^dy  Mary  had 
made  no  will  ;  time  after  time  he  had 
pressed  it  upon  her.  He  was  very  sure, 
even  while  he  examined  her  writing- 
table,  and  turned  out  all  the  drawers, 
that  nothing  would  be  found.  The  lit¬ 
tle  Italian  cabinet  had  chiffons  in  its 
drawers,  fragments  of  old  lace,  pieces 
of  ribbon,  little  nothings  of  all  sorts. 
Nobody  thought  of  the  secret  drawer  ; 
and  if  they  had  thought  of  it,  where 
could  a  place  have  been  found  less 
likely  ?  If  she  had  ever  made  a  will, 
she  could  have  had  no  reason  for  con¬ 
cealing  it.  To  be  sure  they  did  not 
reason  in  this  way,  being  simply  una¬ 
ware  of  any  place  of  concealment  at  all. 
And  Mary  knew  nothing  about  this 
search  they  were  making.  She  did  not 
know  how  she  was  herself  “  left.” 
When  the  first  misery  of  grief  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  she  began,  indeed,  to  have 
troubled  thoughts  in  her  own  mind — to 
expect  that  the  vicar  would  speak  to 
her,  or  Mr.  Furnival  send  for  her,  and 
tell  her  what  she  was  to  do.  But  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  to  her.  The  vicar’s  wife 
had  asked  her  to  come  for  a  long  visit  ; 
and  the  anxious  people,  who  were  for¬ 
ever  talking  over  this  subject  and  con¬ 
sulting  what  was  best  for  her,  had  come 
to  no  decision  as  yet,  as  to  what  must 
be  said  to  the  person  chiefly  concerned. 
It  was  too  heartrending  to  have  to  put 
the  real  state  of  affairs  before  her. 
The  doctor  had  no  wife  ;  but  he  had 
an  anxious  mother,  who,  though  she 
would  not  for  the  world  have  been  un¬ 
kind  to  the  poor  girl,  yet  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  that  she  should  be  disposed  of  and 
out  of  her  son’s  way.  It  is  true  that  the 
doctor  was  forty  and  Mary  only  eighteen 
— but  what  then  ?  Matches  of  that  kind 
were  seen  every  day,  and  his  heart  was 
so  soft  to  the  child  that  his  mother  never 
knew  from  one  day  to  another  what 
might  happen.  She  had  naturally  no 
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doubt  at  all  that  Mary  would  seize  the 
first  hand  held  out  to  her,  and  as  time 
went  on  held  many  an  anxious  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  vicar’s  wife  on  the  subject. 
“You  cannot  have  her  with  you  for¬ 
ever,”  she  said.  “  She  must  know  one 
time  or  another  how  she  is  left,  and  that 
she  must  learn  to  do  something  for  her¬ 
self. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  vicar’s  wife,  “  how 
is  she  to  be  told  ?  It  is  heartrending  to 
look  at  her  and.  to  think — nothing  but 
luxury  all  her  life,  and  now,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  destitution.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  her  with  me  ;  she  is  a  dear  little 
thing,  and  so  nice  with  the  children. 
And  if  some  good  man  would  only  step 
in — ” 

The  doctor’s  mother  trembled  ;  for 
that  a  good  man  should  step  in  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  she  fekred.  “  That  is  a 
thing  that  can  never  be  depended 
upon,”  she  said  ;  “  and  marriages  made 
out  of  compassion  are  just  as  bad  as 
mercenary  marriages.  Oh  no,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Bowyer,  Mary  has  a  great  deal  of 
character.  You  should  put  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  than  that.  No  doubt  she 
will  be  much  cast  down  at  first,  but 
when  she  knows,  she  will  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  show  what  is  in  her.” 

”  Poor  little  thing  !  what  is  in  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  and  one  that  has  lain  on  the 
roses  and  fed  on  the  lilies  all  her  life  ? 
Oh,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  a 
great  deal  about  old  Lady  Mary  that 
would  not  be  pleasant  !  Why  did  she 
bring  her  up  so  if  she  did  not  mean  to 
provide  for  her  ?  I  think  she  must  have 
been  at  heart  a  wicked  old  woman.” 

“  Oh  no — we  must  not  say  that.  I 
daresay,  as  my  son  says,  she  always 
meant  to  do  it  some  time — ” 

”  Some  time  !  how  long  did  she  ex¬ 
pect  to  live,  I  wonder  ?” 

”  Well,”  said  the  doctor’s  mother, 
“  it  is  wonderful  how  little  old  one  feels 
sometimes  within  one’s  self,  even  when 
one  is  well  up  in  years  ”  She  was  of 
the  faction  of  the  old,  instead  of  being 
like  Mrs.  Bowyer,  who  was  not  much 
over  thirty,  of  the  faction  of  the  young. 
She  could  make  excuses  for  Lady  Mary; 
but  she  thought  that  it  was  unkind  to 
bring  the  poor  little  girl  here  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  her  real  position,  and  in  the 
way  of  men — who,  though  old  enough 


to  know  better,  were  still  capable  of 
folly,  as  what  man  is  not  when  a  girl  of 
eighteen  is  concerned  ?  “I  hope,”  she 
added,  “  that  the  Earl  will  do  something 
for  her.  Certainly  he  ought  to,  when 
he  knows  all  that  his  grandmother  did, 
and  what  her  intentions  must  have  been. 
He  ought  to  make  her  a  little  allowance 
— that  is  the  least  he  can  do.  Not,  to 
be  sure,  such  a  provision  as  we  all  hoped 
Lady  Mary  was  going  to  make  for  her, 
but  enough  to  live  upon.  Mr.  Furnival. 

I  believe,  has  written  to  him  to  that 
effect.” 

“  Hush  !”  cried  the  vicar’s  wife  ;  in¬ 
deed  she  had  been  making  signs  to  the 
other  lady,  who  stood  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  for  some  moments.  Mary 
had  come  in  while  this  conversation  was 
going  on.  She  had  not  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it ;  and  yet  her  ear  had  been 
caught  by  the  names  of  Lady  Mary  and 
the  Earl  and  Mr.  Furnival.  For  whom 
was  it  that  the  Earl  should  make  an  al¬ 
lowance  enough  to  live  upon  ?  whom 
Lady  Mary  had  not  provided  for,  and 
whom  Mr.  Furnival  had  written  about  ? 
When  she  sat  down  to  the  needlework 
in  which  she  was  helping  Mrs.  V'icar,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  should 
not  ponder  these  words — for  some  time 
very  vaguely,  not  perceiving  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  them  ;  and  then  with  a  start  she 
woke  up  to  perceive  that  there  must  be 
something  meant,  some  one — even  some 
one  she  knew.  And  then  the  needle 
dropped  out  of  the  girl’s  hand,  and  the 
pinafore  she  was  making  fell  on  the 
floor.  Some  one  !  it  must  be  herself 
they  meant  !  Who  but  she  could  be  the 
subject  of  that  earnest  conversation  ? 
She  began  to  remember  a  great  many 
conversations  as  earnest,  which  had 
been  stopped  when  she  came  into  the 
room,  and  the  looks  of  pity  which  had 
been  bent  upon  her.  She  had  thought 
in  her  innocence  that  this  was  because 
she  had  lost  her  godmother,  her  pro¬ 
tectress— and  had  been  very  grateful  for 
the  kindness  of  her  friends.  But  now 
another  meaning  came  into  everything. 
Mrs.  Bowyer  had  accompanied  her  visitor 
to  the  door,  still  talking,  and  when  she 
retunied  her  face  was  very  grave.  Bu 
she  smiled  when  she  met  Slary’s  look, 
and  said  cheerfully,  “  How  kind  of  you, 
my  dear,  to  make  all  those  pinafores  for 
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me  !  The  little  ones  will  not  know 
themselves.  They  never  were  so  fine 
before.” 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Bowyer,”  cried  the  girl, 

”  I  have  guessed  something,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  !  Are  you  keeping  me 
for  charity,  and  is  it  I  that  am  left — 
without  any  provision  ?  and  that  Mr. 
Furnival  has  written — ” 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence  ; 
for  it  was  very  bitter  to  her,  as  may  be 
supposed. 

”  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  my 
dear,”  cried  the  vicar’s  wife.  ”  Char¬ 
ity — well,  1  suppose  that  is  the  same  as 
love — at  least  it  is  so  in  the  13th  chapter 
of  I  St  Corinthians.  You  are  staying 
with  us,  I  hope,  for  love,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean.” 

Upon  which  she  took  the  girl  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her,  and  cried  as 
women  must.  ”  My  dearest,”  she  said, 
“  as  you  have  guessed  the  worst,  it  is 
better  to  tell  you.  Lady  Mary — I  don’t 
know  why — oh,  1  don’t  wish  to  blame 
her — has  left  no  will  ;  and,  my  dear, 
my  dear,  you  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  luxury,  you  have  not  a  penny.” 
Here  the  vicar’s  wife  gave  Mary  a  closer 
hug,  and  kissed  her  once  more.  “  We 
love  you  all  the  better — if  that  was  pos¬ 
sible,”  she  said. 

How  many  thoughts  will  fly  through 
a  girl’s  mind  while  her  head  rests  on 
some  kind  shoulder,  and  she  is  being 
consoled  for  the  first  calamity  that  has 
touched  her  life  !  She  was  neither  un¬ 
grateful  nor  unresponsive  ;  but  as  Mrs. 
Bowyer  pressed  her  close  to  her  kind 
breast  and  cried  over  her,  Mary  did  not 
cry  but  thought,  seeing  in  a  moment  a 
succession  of  scenes,  and  realizing  in  a 
moment  so  complete  a  new  world,  that 
all  her  pain  was  quelled  by  the  hurry 
and  rush  in  her  brain  as  her  forces  ral¬ 
lied  to  sustain  her.  She  withdrew  from 
her  kind  support  after  a  moment  with 
eyes  tearless  and  shining,  the  color 
mounting  to  her  face,  and  not  a  sign  of 
discouragement  in  her,  nor  yet  of  senti¬ 
ment,  though  she  grasped  her  kind 
friend’s  hands  with  a  pressure  which  her 
innocent  small  fingers  seemed  incapable 
of  giving.  ”  One  has  read  of  such 
things— in  books,”  she  said,  with  a  faint 
courageous  smile  ;  “  and  I  suppose  they 
happen — in  life.” 


”  Oh,  my  dear,  too  often  in  life. 
'I’hough  how  people  can  be  so  cruel,  so 
indifferent,  so  careless  of  the  happiness 
of  those  they  love — ” 

Here  Mary  pressed  her  friend’s  hands 
till  they  hurt,  and  cried,  ”  Not  cruel, 
not  indifferent.  I  cannot  hear  a 
word — ” 

”  Well,  dear,  it  is  like  you  to  feel  so 
— I  knew  you  would  ;  and  I  will  not  say 
a  word.  Oh,  Mary,  if  she  every  thinks 
of  such  things  now — ” 

”  I  hope  she  will  not — I  hope  she 
cannot  !”  cried  the  girl,  with  once 
more  a  vehement  pressure  of  her  friend’s 
hands. 

“  What  is  that  ?”  Mrs.  Bowyer  said, 
looking  round.  ”  It  is  somebody  in 
the  next  room,  I  suppose.  No,  dear  ; 

I  hope  so  too,  for  she  would  not  be 
happy  if  she  remembered.  Mary,  dry 
your  eyes,  my  dear.  Try  not  to  think 
of  this.  I  am  sure  there  is  some  one  in 
the  next  room.  And  you  must  try  not 
to  look  wretched,  for  all  our  sakes — ” 

”  Wretched  !”  cried  Mary,  springing 
up.  ”  I  am  not  wretched.”  And  she 
turned  with  a  countenance  glowing  and 
full  of  courage  to  the  door.  But  there 
was  no  one  there — no  visitor  lingering 
in  the  smaller  room  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened. 

“  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  come 
in,”  said  the  vicar’s  wife.  “Didn’t 
you  hear  something,  Mary  ?  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  am  so  agitated  with  all 
this,  but  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard 
some  one  come  in.” 

“  There  is  nobody,”  said  Mary,  who, 
in  the  shuck  of  the  calamity  which  had 
so  suddenly  changed  the  world  to  her, 
was  perfectly  calm.  She  did  not  feel  at 
all  disposed  to  cry  or  ”  give  way.”  It 
went  to  her  head  with  a  thrill  of  pain, 
which  was  excitement  as  well,  like  a 
strong  stimulant  suddenly  applied  ;  and 
she  added,  ”  I  should  like  to  go  out  a 
little,  if  you  don’t  mind,  just  to  get 
used  to  the  idea.” 

“  My  dear,  I  will  get  my  hat  in  a 
moment — ” 

”  No,  please.  It  is  not  unkindness  ; 
but  I  must  think  it  over  by  myself — by 
myself,”  Mary  cried.  She  hurried 
away,  while  Mrs.  Bowyer  took  another 
survey  of  the  outer  room,  and  called  the 
servant  to  know  who  had  been  calling. 
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Nobody  had  been  calling,  the  maid  her  ;  but  she  had  the  strange,  wistful 

said  ;  but  her  mistress  still  shook  her  feeling  of  an  exile  returning  after  long 

head.  years,  not  knowing  how  he  may  find 

“  It  must  have  been  some  one  who  those  he  had  left.  At  one  of  the  first 

does  not  ring,  who  just  opens  the  houses  in  the  village  there  was  a  woman 

door,”  she  said  to  herself.  “  That  is  standing  at  her  door,  looking  out  for 
the  worst  of  the  country.  It  might  be  her  children — one  who  knew  I-ady 


Mrs.  Blunt,  or  Serbia  Blackburn,  or 
the  curate,  or  half  a  dozen  people — and 
they  have  just  gone  away  when  they 
heard  me  crying.  How  could  I  help 
crying?  But  I  wonder  how  much  they 
heard,  whoever  it  was.” 

VI. 

It  was  w’inter,  and  snow  was  on  the 
ground. 

Lady  Mary  found  herself  on  the  road 
that  led  through  her  own  village  going 
home.  It  was  like  a  picture  of  a  wintry 
night — like  one  of  those  pictures  that 
please  the  children  at  Christmas.  A 
little  snow  sprinkled  on  the  roofs,  just 
enough  to  define  them,  and  on  the  edges 
of  the  roads ;  every  cottage  window 
showing  a  ruddy  glimmer  in  the  twilight ; 
the  men  coming  home  from  their  work  ; 
the  children,  tied  up  in  comforters  and 
caps,  stealing  m  from  the  slides,  and 
from  the  pond  where  they  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  go  ;  and,  in  the  distance,  the 
trees  of  the  great  House  standing  up 
dark,  turning  the  twilight  into  night. 
She  had  a  curious  enjoyment  in  it,  sim¬ 
ple  like  that  of  a  child,  and  a  wish  to 
talk  to  some  one  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  heart.  She  overtook,  her  step  being 
far  lighter  and  quicker  than  his,  one  of 
the  men  going  home  from  his  work,  and 
spoke  to  him,  telling  him  with  'a  smile 
not  to  be  afraid  ;  but  he  never  so  much 
as  raised  his  head,  and  went  plodding 
on  with  his  heavy  step,  not  knowing 
that  she  had  spoken  to  him.  She  was 
startled  by  this  ;  but  said  to  herself  that 
the  men  were  dull,  that  their  percep¬ 
tions  were  confused,  and  that  it  was 
getting  dark — and  went  on,  passing  him 
quickly.  His  breath  made  a  cloud  in 
the  air  as  he  walked,  and  his  heavy 
plodding  steps  sounded  into  the  frosty 
night.  She  perceived  that  her  own 
were  invisible  and  inaudible,  with  a 
curious  momentary  sensation  half  of 
pleasure,  half  of  pain.  She  felt  no 
cold,  and  she  saw  through  the  twilight 
as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  day.  There 
was  no  fatigue  or  sense  of  weakness  in 


Mary  well.  >he  stopped  quite  cheer¬ 
fully  to  bid  her  good  evening,  as  she 
had  done  in  her  vigorous  days,  before 
she  grew  old.  It  was  a  little  experi¬ 
ment,  too.  She  thought  it  possible  that 
Catherine  would  scream  out,  and  per¬ 
haps  fly  from  her  ;  but  surely  would  be 
easily  reassured  w'hen  .she  heard  the 
voice  she  knew,  and  saw  by  her  one 
who  was  no  ghost,  but  her  own  kind 
mistress.  But  Catherine  took  no  notice 
when  she  spoke  ;  she  did  not  so  much 
as  turn  her  head.  Lady  Mary  stood  by 
her  patiently,  with  more  and  more  of 
that  wistful  desire  to  be  recognized. 
She  put  her  hand  timidly  upon  the 
woman’s  arm,  who  was  thinking  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  her  boys,  and  calling  to  them, 
straining  her  eyes  in  the  fading  light. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid — they  are  coming, 
they  are  safe,”  she  said,  pressing  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  arm.  But  the  woman  never 
moved.  She  took  no  notice.  She 
called  to  a  neighbor  who  was  passing  to 
ask  if  she  had  seen  the  children,  and  the 
two  stood  and  talked  in  the  dim  air,  not 
conscious  of  the  third  who  stood  be¬ 
tween  them,  looking  from  one  to 
another,  astonished,  paralyzed.  Lady 
Mary  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  ; 
she  could  not  believe  it  even  now.  She 
repeated  their  names  more  and  more 
anxiously,  and  even  plucked  at  their 
sleeves  to  call  their  attention.  She 
stood  as  a  poor  dependent  sometimes 
stands,  wistful,  civil,  trying  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  will  please  while  they 
talked  and  took  no  notice  ;  and  then 
the  neighbor  passed  on,  and  Cath¬ 
erine  went  into  her  house.  It  is 
hard  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  when 
others  go  into  their  cheerful  houses  ; 
but  to  be  thus  left  outside  of  life,  to 
speak  and  not  be  heard,  to  stand,  un¬ 
seen,  astounded,  unable  to  secure  any 
attention  !  She  had  thought  they  would 
be  frightened,  but  it  was  not  they  who 
were  frightened.  A  great  panic  seized 
the  woman  who  was  no  more  of  this 
world.  She  had  almost  rejoiced  to  find 
herself  back  walking  so  lightly,  so 
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strongly,  finding  everything  easy  that 
had  been  so  hard  ;  and  yet  but  a  few 
minutes  had  passed,  and  she  knew, 
never  more  to  be  deceived,  that  she  was 
no  longer  of  this  world.  What  if  she 
should  be  condemned  to  wander  forever 
among  familiar  places  that  knew  her  no 
more,  a])pealing  for  a  look,  a  word,  to 
those  wlio  could  no  longer  see  her,  or 
hear  her  cry,  or  know  of  her  presence  ? 
'I’error  seized  upon  her,  a  chill  and  pang 
of  fear  beyond  description.  She  felt  an 
impulse  to  fly  wildly  into  the  dark,  into 
the  night,  like  a  lost  creature  ;  to  find 
again  somehow,  she  could  not  tell  how, 
the  door  out  of  which  she  bad  come, 
and  beat  upon  it  wildly  with  her  hands, 
and  implore  to  be  taken  home.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  looking  round  her, 
lost  and  alone  in  the  wide  universe  ;  no 
one  to  speak  to  her,  no  one  to  comfort 
her — outside  of  life  altogether.  Other 
rustic  figures,  slow-stepping,  leisurely, 
at  their  ease,  went  and  came,  one  at  a 
time  ;  but  in  this  place,  where  every 
stranger  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  no 
one  cast  a  glance  at  her.  She  was  as  if 
she  had  never  been. 

Presently  she  found  herself  entering 
her  own  house. 

It  was  all  shut  up  and  silent — not  a 
window  lighted  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  house  which  used  to  twinkle  and 
glitter  with  lights.  It  soothed  her  some- 
w'hat  to  see  this,  as  if  in  evidence  that 
the  place  had  changed  with  her.  She 
went  in  silently,  and  the  darkness  was  as 
day  to  her.  Her  own  rooms  were  all 
shut  up,  yet  were  open  to  her  steps, 
which  no  external  obstacle  could  limit. 
'I'here  was  still  the  sound  of  life  below' 
stairs,  and  in  the  housekeeper’s  room  a 
cheerful  party  gathered  round  the  fire. 
It  was  there  that  she  turned  first  with 
some  wistful  human  attraction  toward 
the  warmth  and  light  rather  than  to  the 
still  places  in  which  her  own  life  had 
been  passed.  Mrs.  Prentiss,  the  house¬ 
keeper,  had  her  daughter  with  her  on 
a  visit  and  the  daughter’s  baby  lay 
asleep  in  a  cradle  placed  upon  two 
chairs  outside  the  little  circle  of, women 
round  the  table — one  of  whom  was  Jer¬ 
vis,  I.ady  Mary’s  maid.  Jervis  sat  and 
worked  and  cried,  and  mixed  her  words 
with  little  sobs.  “  I  never  thought  as  I 
should  have  had  to  take  another 
place,”  she  said.  ”  Brown  and  me,  we 


made  sur&  of  a  little  something  to  start 
upon.  He’s  been  here  for  twenty 
years,  and  so  have  you,  Mrs.  Prentiss  ; 
and  me,  as  nobody  can  say  I  wasn’t 
faithful  night  and  day.” 

“  I  never  had  that  confidence  in  my 
lady  to  expect  anything,”  Prentiss  said. 

”  Oh,  mother,  don’t  say  that  ;  many 
and  many  a  day  you’ve  said,  when  my 
lady  dies — ” 

“  And  w'e’ve  all  said  it,”  said  Jervis. 

”  I  can’t  think  how  she  did  it,  nor  why 
she  did  it  ;  for  she  was  a  kind  lady, 
though  appearances  is  against  her.” 

”  She  was  one  of  them,  and  I’ve 
known  a  many,  as  could  not  abide  to 
see  a  gloomy  face,”  said  the  house¬ 
keeper.  ”  She  kept  us  all  comfortable 
for  the  sake  of  being  comfortable  her¬ 
self,  but  no  more.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  hard  upon  my  lady  !” 
cried  Jervis,  “  and  I  can’t  bear  to  hear 
a  word  against  her,  though  it’s  been  an 
awful  disappointment  to  me.” 

”  What’s  you  or  me,  or  any  one,” 
cried  Mrs.  Prentiss,  ”  in  comparison  of 
that  poor  little  thing  that  can’t  work  for 
her  living  like  we  can  ;  that  is  left  on 
the  charity  of  folks  she  don’t  belong  to  ? 
I’d  have  forgiven  my  lady  anything  if 
she’d  done  what  was  right  by  Miss 
Mary.  You’ll  get  a  place,  and  a 
good  place;  and  me,  they’ll  leave 
me  here  when  the  new  folks  come 
as  have  taken  the  house.  But  what 
will  become  of  her,  the  darling  ?  and 
not  a  penny,  nor  a  friend,  nor  one 
to  look  to  her  ?  Oh,  you  selfish  old 
woman  !  oh,  you  heart  of  stone  !  I 
just  hope  you  are  feeling  it  where  you’re 
gone,”  the  housekeeper  cried. 

But  as  she  said  this,  the  woman  did 
not  know  who  was  looking  at  her  with 
wide  wistful  eyes,  holding  out  her  hands 
in  appeal,  receiving  every  word  as  if  it 
had  been  a  blow.  Though  she  knew  it 
was  useless.  Lady  Mary  could  not  help 
it.  She  cried  out  to  them,  ”  Have  pity 
upon  me  !  have  pity  upon  me  !  I  am 
not  cruel,  as  you  think,”  with  a  keen 
anguish  in  her  voice,  which  seemed  to 
be  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  very  air 
and  go  up  to  the  skies.  And  so,  per¬ 
haps,  it  did  ;  but  never  touched  the 
human  atmosphere  in  which  she  stood  a 
stranger.  Jervis  was  threading  her 
needle  when  her  mistress  uttered  that 
cry,  but  her  hand  did  not  tremble,  nor 
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did  the  threat  deflect  a  hair'‘s-breadth 
from  the  straight  line.  The  young 
mother  alone  seemed  to  be  moved  by 
some  faint  disturbance.  “Hush!”  she 
said  ;  “is  he"  waking  ?*'  looking  toward 
the  cradle.  Hut  as  the  baby  made  no 
further  sound,  she  too  returned  to  her 
sewing  ;  and  they  sat  bending  their 
heads  over  their  work  round  the  table, 
and  continued  their  talk.  The  room 
was  very  comfortable,  bright,  and  warm 
as  Lady  Mary  had  liked  all  her  rooms 
to  be.  The  warm  firelight  danced  upon 
the  walls  ;  the  women  talked  in  cheerful 
tones.  She  stood  outside  their  circle, 
and  looked  at  them  with  a  wistful  face. 
Their  notice  would  have  been  more 
sweet  to  her  as  she  stood  in  that  great 
humiliation,  than  in  other  times  the 
look  of  a  queen. 

“  But  what  is  the  matter  with  baby  ?” 
the  mother  said,  rising  hastily. 

It  was  with  no  servile  intention  of 
securing  a  look  from  that  little  prince  of 
life  that  she  who  was  not  of  this  world 
had  stepped  aside  forlorn,  and  looked 
at  him  in  his  cradle.  Though  she  was 
not  of  this  world,  she  was  still  a 
woman,  and  had  nursed  her  children  in 
her  arms.  She  bent  over  the  infant  by 
the  soft  impulse  of  nature,  tenderly, 
with  no  interested  thought.  But  the 
child  saw  her  ;  was  it  possible  ?  He 
turned  his  head  toward  her,  and  flick* 
ered  his  baby  hands,  and  cooed  with 
that  indescribable  voice  that  goes  to 
every  woman’s  heart.  Lady  Mary  felt 
such  a  thrill  of  pleasure  go  through  her, 
as  no  incident  had  given  her  for  long 
years.  She  put  out  her  arras  to  him  as 
the  mother  snatched  him  from  his  little 
bed  ;  and  he,  which  was  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  stretched  toward  her  in  his  inno¬ 
cence,  turning  away  from  them  all. 

“  He  wants  to  go  to  some  one,”  cried 
the  mother.  “  Oh  look,  look,  for  God’s 
sake  !  who  is  there  that  the  child  sees  ?” 

“  There’s  no  one  there — not  a  soul. 
Now  dearie,  dearie,  be  reasonable. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  there’s  not  a 
cre.iture,”  said  the  grandmother. 

“  Oh,  my  baby,  my  baby  !  He  sees 
something  we  can’t  see,”  the  young 
woman  cried.  “  Something  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  father,  or  he’s  going  to  be 
taken  from  me  !”  she  said,  holding  the 
child  to  her  in  a  sudden  passion.  The 
other  women  rushed  to  her  to  console 


her — the  mother  with  reason  and  Jervis 
with  poetry.  “  It’s  the  angels  whisper¬ 
ing,  like  the  song  says.”  Oh  the  pang 
that  was  in  the  heart  of  the  other  whom 
they  could  not  hear  !  She  stood  won¬ 
dering  how  it  could  be — wondering  with 
an  amazement  beyond  words,  how  all 
that  was  in  her  heart,  the  love  and  the 
pain,  and  the  sweetness  and  bitterness, 
could  all  be  hidden — all  hidden  by  that 
air  in  which  the  women  stood  so  clear  ' 
She  held  out  her  hands,  she  spoke  to 
them,  telling  who  she  was,  but  no  one 
paid  any  attention  ;  only  the  little  dog 
Fido,  who  had  been  basking  by  the  fire, 
sprang  up,  looked  at  her,  and,  retreat¬ 
ing  slowly  backward  till  he  reached  the 
wall,  sat  down  there  and  looked  at  her 
again,  with  now  and  then  a  little  bark 
of  inquiry.  The  dog  saw  her.  This 
gave  her  a  curious  pang  of  humiliation, 
yet  pleasure.  She  went  away  out  of 
that  little  centre  of  human  life  in  a  great 
e.xcitement  and  thrill  of  her  whole  be¬ 
ing.  The  child  had  seen  her  and  the 
dog  ;  but,  oh  heavens  !  how  was  she  to 
work  out  her  purpose  by  such  auxiliaries 
as  these  ? 

She  went  up  to  her  old  bed-chamber 
with  unshed  tears  heavy  about  her  eyes, 
and  a  pathetic  smile  quivering  on  her 
mouth.  It  touched  her  beyond 
measure  that  the  child  should  have  that 
confidence  in  her.  “  I'hen  God  is  still 
with  me,”  she  said  to  herself.  Her 
room,  which  had  been  so  warm  and 
bright,  lay  desolate  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night ;  but  she  wanted  no  light,  for  the 
darkness  was  no  darkness  to  her.  She 
looked  round  her  for  a  little,  wondering 
to  think  how  far  away  from  her  now 
was  this  scene  of  her  old  life,  but  feel¬ 
ing  no  pain  in  the  sight  of  it — only  a 
kind  indulgence  for  the  foolish  simplic¬ 
ity  which  had  taken  so  much  pride  in 
all  these  infantile  elements  of  living. 

She  went  to  the  little  Italian  cabinet 
which  stood  against  the  wall,  feeling 
now  at  least  that  she  could  do  as  she 
would — that  here  there  was  no  blank  of 
human  unconsciousness  to  stand  in  her 
way.  But  she  was  met  by  something 
that  baffled  and  vexed  her  once  more. 
She  felt  the  polished  surface  of  the 
wood  under  her  hand,  and  saw  all  the 
pretty  ornamentation,  the  inlaid  work, 
the  delicate  carvings,  which  she  knew 
so  well.  They  swam  in  her  eyes  a  little. 
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as  if  they  were  part  of  some  phantasma-  power  of  her  new  faculties,  the  bitter- 
goria  about  her,  existing  only  in  her  ness  of  death.  The  place  which  was 
vision.  Yet  the  smooth  surface  resisted  hers  she  had  forsaken  and  left,  and  the 
her  touch  ;  and  when  she  withdrew  a  place  that  had  been  hers  knew  her  no 
step  from  it,  it  stood  before  her  solidly  more. 

.  and  square,  as  it  had  stood  always,  a  Yjj 

glory  to  the  place.  She  put  forth  her 

hands  upon  it,  and  could  have  traced  Mary,  when  she  left  her  kind  friend 
the  waving  lines  of  the  exquisite  work,  in  the  vicarage,  went  out  and  took 
in  which  some  artist  soul  had  worked  it-  a  long  walk.  She  had  received  a  shock 
self  out  in  the  old  times  ;  but  though  so  great  that  it  took  all  sensation  from 
she  thus  saw  it  and  felt,  she  could  not  her,  and  threw  her  into  the  seething  and 
with  all  her  endeavors  find  the  handle  surging  of  an  excitement  altogether  be- 
of  the  drawer,  the  richly  wrought  knob  yond  her  control.  She  could  not  think 
of  ivory,  the  little  door  that  opened  into  until  she  had  got  familiar  with  the  idea, 
the  secret  place.  How  long  she  stood  which  indeed  had  been  vaguely  shaping 
by  it,  attempting  again  and  again  to  find  itself  in  her  mind  ever  since  she  had 
what  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  own  emerged  from  the  first  profound  gloom 
hand,  what  was  before  her,  visible  in  and  prostration  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
every  line,  what  she  felt  with  fingers  She  had  never  definitely  thought  of 
which  began  to  tremble,  she  could  not  her  position  before — never  even  asked 
tell.  Time  did  not  count  with  her  as  herself  what  was  to  become  of  her  when 
with  common  men.  She  did  not  grow  Lady  Mary  died.  She  did  not  see,  any 
weary,  or  require  refreshment  or  rest, like  more  than  Lady  Mary  did  why  she 
those  who  were  still  of  this  world,  should  ever  die  ;  and  girls,  who  have 
Kut  at  length  her  head  grew  giddy  and  never  wanted  anything  in  their  lives, 
her  heart  failed.  A  cold  despair  took  who  have  had  no  sharp  experience  to 
possession  of  her  soul.  She  could  do  enlighten  them,  are  slow  to  think  upon 
nothing  then  —nothing  ;  neither  by  help  such  subjects.  She  had  not  expected 
of  man,  neither  by  use  of  her  own  •  anything  ;  her  mind  had  not  formed  any 
faculties,  which  were  greater  and  clearer  idea  of  inheritance  ;  and  it  had  not  sur- 
than  ever  before.  She  sank  down  upon  prised  her  to  hear  of  the  Earl,  who  was 
the  floor  at  the  foot  of  that  old  toy.  Lady  Mary’s  natural  heir  ;  nor  to  feel 
which  had  pleased  her  in  the  softness  of  herself  separated  from  the  house  in 
her  old  age,  to  which  she  had  trusted  which  all  her  previous  life  had  been 
the  fortunes  of  another  ;  by  which,  in  passed.  But  there  had  been  gradually 
wantonness  and  folly,  she  had  sinned,  dawning  upon  her  a  sense  that  she  had 
she  had  sinned  !  And  she  thought  she  come  to  a  crisis  in  her  life,  and  that  she 
saw  standing  round  her  companions  in  must  soon  be  told  what  was  to  become 
the  land  she  had  left,  saying,  *'  It  is  im-  of  her.  It  was  not  so  urgent  as  that  she 
possible,  impossible  !”  with  infinite  should  ask  any  questions  ;  but  it  began 
pity  in  their  eyes  ;  and  the  face  of  Him  to  appear  very  clearly  in  her  mind  that 
who  had  given  her  permission  to  come,  things  were  not  to  be  with  her  as  they 
yet  who  had  said  no  word  to  her  to  en-  had  been.  She  had  heard  the  corn- 
courage  her  in  what  was  against  nature,  plaints  and  astonishment  of  the  servants, 
.\nd  there  came  into  her  heart  a  longing  to  whom  Lady  Mary  had  left  nothing, 
to  fly,  to  get  home,  to  be  back  in  the  with  resentment.  Jervis,  who  could 
land  where  her  fellows  were,  and  her  not  marry  and  take  her  lodging-house, 
appointed  place.  .\  child  lost,  how  but  must  wait  until  she  had  saved  more 
pitiful  that  is  !  without  power  to  reason  money,  and  wept  to  think,  after  all  her 
and  divine  how  help  will  come  ;  but  a  devotion,  of  having  to  take  another 
soul  lost,  outside  of  one  method  of  exist-  place  ;  and  Mrs,  Prentiss,  the  house- 
ence,  withdrawn  from  the  other,  know-  keeper,  who  was  cynical,  and  expounded 
ing  no  way  to  retrace  its  steps,  nor  how  Lady  Mary’s  kindness  to  her  servants  to 
help  can  come  !  There  had  been  no  be  the  issue  of  a  refined  selfishness  ; 
bitterness  in  the  passing  from  earth  to  and  Brown,  who  had  sworn  subdued 
the  land  where  she  had  gone  ;  but  now  oaths,  and  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
there  came  upon  her  soul,  in  all  the  representing  himself  to  Mary  as  “  in  the 
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same  box”  with  herself.  Mary  had  through  the  woods  and  round  the  park, 
been  angry  very  angry  at  all  this  ;  and  which  was  not  large,  and  now  she  could 
she  had  not  by  word  or  look  given  any  not  leave  these  beloved  precincts  with- 
one  to  understand  that  she  felt  herself  out  going  to  look  at  the  house.  Up  to 
”  in  the  same  box.”  But  yet  she  had  this  time  she  had  not  had  the  courage 
been  vaguely  anxious,  curious,  desiring  to  go  near  the  house  ;  but  to  the  com- 
to  know.  And  she  had  not  even  begun  motion  and  fever  of  her  mind  every  vio- 
to  think  what  she  should  do.  That  lent  sensation  was  congenial,  and  she 
seemed  a  sort  of  affront  to  her  god-  went  up  the  avenue  now  almost  gladly, 
mother’s  memory,  at  all  events,  until  with  a  little  demonstration  to  herself  of 
some  one  had  made  it  clear  to  her.  But  energy  and  courage.  Why  not  that  as 
now,  in  a  moment,  with  her  first  con-  well  as  all  the  rest  ?  ' 

sciousness  of  the  importance  of  this  It  was  once  more  twilight,  and  the 

matter  in  the  sight  of  others,  a  con-  dimness  favored  her  design.  She 
sciousness  of  what  it  was  to  herself,  wanted  to  go  there  unseen,  to  look  up 
came  into  her  mind.  A  change  of  at  the  windows  with  their  alien  lights, 
everything — a  new  life — a  new  world  ;  and  to  think  of  the  time  when  Lady 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  severance  from  Mary  sat  behind  the  curtains,  and  there 
the  old  world — a  giving  up  of  everything  was  nothing  but  tenderness  and  peace 
that  had  been  most  near  and  pleasant  to  throughout  the  house.  There  was  a 
her.  light  in  every  window  along  the  entire 

These  thoughts  were  driven  through  front,  a  lavishness  of  firelight  and  lamp- 
her  mind  like  the  snowflakes  in  a  storm,  light  which  told  of  a  household  in  which 
The  year  had  slid  on  since  Lady  Mary’s  there  were  many  inhabitants.  Mary’s 
death.  Winter  was  beginning  to  yield  mind  was  so  deeply  absorbed,  and  per- 
to  spring  ;  the  snow  was  over  and  the  haps  her  eyes  .so  dim  with  tears  that  she 
great  cold.  And  other  changes  had  could  scarcely  see  what  was  before  her, 
taken  place.  The  great  house  had  been  when  the  door  opened  suddenly  and  a 
let,  and  the  family  who  had  taken  it  had  lady  came  out.  “  I  will  go  myself,” 
been  about  a  week  in  possession.  Their  she  said  in  an  agitated  tone  to  some  one 
coming  had  inflicted  a  wound  upon  behind  her.  “  Don’t  get  yourself 
Mary’s  heart  ;  but  everybody  had  urged  laughed  at.”  said  a  voice  from  within, 
upon  her  the  idea  that  it  was  much  bet-  The  sound  of  the  voices  roused  the 
ter  the  house  should  be  let  for  a  time  young  spectator.  She  looked  with  a 
“  till  everything  was  settled.”  When  little  curiosity,  mixed  with  anxiety,  at 
all  was  settled  things  would  be  different,  the  lady  who  had  come  out  of  the  house 
Mrs.  Vicar  did  not  say,  ”  You  can  then  and  who  started,  too,  with  a  gesture  of 
do  what  you  please,”  but  she  did  con-  alarm,  when  she  saw  Mary  move  in  the 
vey  to  Mary’s  mind  somehow  a  sort  of  dark.  “  Who  are  you  ?”  she  cried  out 
inference  that  she  would  have  some-  in  a  trembling  voice,  “  and  what  do  you 
thing  to  do  it  with.  And  when  Mary  want  here  ?” 

had  protested,  “  It  shall  never  be  let  Then  Mary  made  a  step  or  two  for- 
again  with  my  will,”  the  kind  woman  ward  and  said,  “  I  must  ask  your  par- 
had  said  tremulously,  ”  Well,  my  dear !”  don  if  I  am  trespassing.  I  did  not 
and  had  changed  the  subject.  All  these  know  there  was  any  objection — ”  This 
things  now  came  to  Mary’s  mind,  stranger  to  make  an  objection  !  It 
They  had  been  afraid  to  tell  her  ;  they  brought  something  like  a  tremulous 
had  thought  it  would  be  so  much  to  her  laugh  to  Mary’s  lips. 

— so  important,  such  a  crushing  blow.  ”  Oh,  there  is  no  objection,”  said  the 

To  have  nothing — to  be  destitute  ;  to  lady,  “  only  we  have  been  a  little  put 
be  written  aliout  by  Mr.  Furnival  to  the  out.  I  see  now  ;  you  are  the  young 
Earl  ;  to  have  her  case  represented —  lady  who — you  are  the  young  lady  that 
Mary  felt  herself  stung  by  such  uncn-  — you  are  the  one  that — suffered 
durable  suggestions  '  into  an  energy — a  most.” 

determination — of  which  her  soft  young  “  I  am  Lady  Mary’s  goddaughter,” 
life  had  known  nothing.  No  one  should  said  the  girl.  ”1  have  lived  here  all 
write  about  her,  or  ask  charity  for  her,  my  life.” 

she  said  to  herself.  She  had  gone  ”  Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  heard  all 
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about  you,”  the  lady  cried.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  taken  the  house  were 
merely  rich  people  ;  they  had  no  other 
characteristic  ;  and  in  the  vicarage,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  houses  about,  it  was 
said  when  they  were  spoken  of,  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  they  were  not  people 
to  be  visited,  since  nobody  could  have 
had  the  heart  to  visit  strangers  in  Lady 
Mary’s  house.  And  Mary  could  not 
but  feel  a  keen  resentment  to  think  that 
her  story,  such  as  it  was,  the  story 
which  she  had  only  now  heard  in  her 
own  person,  should  be  discussed  by 
such  people.  But  the  speaker  had  a 
look  of  kindness,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  of  perplexity  and  fretted  anxiety 
in  her  face,  and  had  been  in  a  hurry, 
but  stopped  herself  in  order  to  show  her 
interest.  “  I  wonder,”  she  said  impul¬ 
sively,  “that  you  can  come  here  and 
look  at  the  place  again  after  all  that  has 
passed.” 

”  I  never  thought,”  said  Mary,  ”  that 
there  could  be — any  objection.” 

“  Oh,  how  can  you  think  I  mean  that  ? 
how  can  you  pretend  to  think  so  ?”  cried 
the  other  impatiently.  ”  But  after  you 
have  been  treated  so  heartlessly,  so  un¬ 
kindly — and  left,  poor  thing  !  they  tell 
me,  without  a  penny,  without  any  pro¬ 
vision — ” 

”  I  don’t  know  you,”  cried  Mary, 
breathless  with  quick-rising  passion. 
“  I  don’t  know  what  right  you  can  have 
to  meddle  with  my  affairs.” 

The  lady  stared  at  her  for  a  moment 
without  speaking,  and  then  she  said,  all 
at  once,  ”  That  is  quite  true — but  it  is 
rude  as  well  ;  for  though  I  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  your  affairs,  I  did 
it  in  kindness,  because  I  took  an  interest 
in  you  from  all  I  have  heard.” 

Mary  was  very  accessible  to  such  a 
reproach  and  argument.  Her  face 
flushed  with  a  sense  of  her  own  churlish¬ 
ness.  ”  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  said  ; 
”  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  be  kind.” 

”  Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “  that  is 
perhaps  going  too  far  on  the  other  side, 
tor  you  can’t  even  see  my  face  to  know 
what  I  mean.  But  I  do  mean  to  be 
kind,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  you. 
And  though  I  think  you’ve  been  treated 
abominably,  all  the  same  I  like  you  bet¬ 
ter  for  not  allowing  any  one  to  say  so. 
And  now,  do  you  know  where  I  was 
going  ?  I  was  going  to  the  vicarage — 


where  you  are  living,  I  believe — to  see 
if  the  vicar,  or  his  wife,  or  you,  or  all 
of  you  together,  could  do  a  thing  for 
me.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Bowyer — ” 
said  Mary,  with  a  voice  much  less  as¬ 
sured  than  her  words. 

”  You  must  not  be  too  sure,  my  dear. 

I  know  she  doesn’t  mean  to  call  upon 
me,  because  my  husband  is  a  City  man. 
That  is  just  as  she  pleases.  I  am  not 
very  fond  of  City  men  myself.  But 
there's  no  reason  why  I  should  stand 
on  ceremony  when  I  want  something, 
is  there  ?  Now,  my  dear,  I  want  to 
know —  Don’t  laugh  at  me.  I  am 
not  superstitious,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  ; 
but —  Tell  me,  in  your  time  was  there 
ever  any  disturbance,  any  appearances 
you  couldn’t  understand,  any —  Well,  I 
don’t  like  the  word  ghosts.  It’s  disre¬ 
spectful,  if  there’s  anything  of  the  sort  ; 
and  it’s  vulgar  if  there  isn’t.  But  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Was  there  any¬ 
thing—  of  that  sort — in  your  time  ?” 

In  your  time !  Poor  Mary  had 
scarcely  realized  yet  that  her  time  was 
over.  Her  heart  refused  to  allow  it 
when  it  was  thus  so  abruptly  brought 
before  her  ;  but  she  obliged  herself  to 
subdue  these  rising  rebellions,  and  to 
answer,  though  with  some  hauteur. 
"  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I 
ever  heard  of.  There  is  no  superstition 
or  ghost  in  our  house.” 

She  thought  it  was  the  vulgar  desire 
of  new  people  to  find  a  conventional 
mystery,  and  it  seemed  to  Mary  that 
this  was  a  desecration  of  her  home. 
Mrs.  Turner,  however  (for  that  was  her 
name),  did  not  receive  the  intimation  as 
the  girl  expected,  but  looked  at  her  very 
gravely,  and  said,  “  That  makes  it  a 
great  deal  more  serious,”  as  if  to  her¬ 
self.  She  paused,  and  then  added, 
"  \’ou  see,  the  case  is  this.  I  have  a 
little  girl  who  is  our  youngest,  who  is 
just  my  husband’s  idol.  She  is  a  sweet 
little  thing,  though  perhaps  I  should  not 
say  it.  .Are  you  fond  of  children  ? 
Then  I  almost  feel  sure  you  w'ould  think 
so  too.  Not  a  moping  child  at  all,  or 
too  clever,  or  anything  to  alarm  one. 
Well,  you  know,  little  Connie,  since 
ever  we  came  in,  has  seen  an  old  lady 
walking  about  the  house — ” 

”  An  old  lady  !”  said  Mary,  wdth  an 
involuntary  smile. 
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”  Oh  yes.  I  laughed  too,  the  first 
time.  I  said  it  would  be  old  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  or  perhaps  the  charwoman,  or 
some  old  lady  from  the  village  that  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  the 
former  people’s  time.  But  the  child  got 
very  angry.  She  said  it  was  a  real  lady. 
She  would  not  allow  me  to  speak.  Then 
we  thought  perhaps  it  was  some  one 
who  did  not  know  the  house  was  let, 
and  had  walked  in  to  look  at  it  ;  but 
nobody  would  go  on  coming  like  that 
with  all  the  signs  of  a  large  family  in 
the  house.  And  now  the  doctor  says 
the  child  must  be  low,  that  the  place 
perhaps  doesn’t  agree  with  her,  and 
that  we  must  send  her  away.  Now,  I 
ask  you,  how  could  I  send  little  Connie 
aw’ay,  the  apple  of  her  father’s  eye  ?  I 
should  have  to  go  with  her,  of  course, 
and  how  could  the  house  get  on  without 
me?  Naturally  we  are  very  anxious. 
And  this'  afternoon  she  has  seen  her 
again,  and  sits  there  crying  because  she 
says  the  dear  old  lady  looks  so  sad.  I  just 
seized  my  hat,  and  walked  out,  to  come  to 
you  and  your  friends  at  the  vicarage  to  see 
if  you  could  help  me.  Mrs.  Bowyer  may 
look  down  upon  a  City  person — I  don’t 
mind  that ;  but  she  is  a  mother,  and 
surely  she  would  feel  for  a  mother,” 
cried  the  poor  lady  vehemently,  putting 
up  her  hands  to  her  wet  eyes. 

“Oh,  indeed,  indeed  she  would  !  I 
am  sure  now  that  she  will  call  directly. 
We  did  not  know  what  a — ”  Mary 
stopped  herself  in  saying,  “  what  a  nice 
woman  you  are,”  which  she  thought 
would  be  rude,  though  poor  Mrs. 
Turner  would  have  lixed  it.  But  then 
she  shook  her  head  and  added,  “  What 
could  any  of  us  do  to  help  you  ?  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  old  lady.  There 
never  was  anything —  I  know  all  about 
the  house,  everything  that  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  and  Prentiss  will  tell  you. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  kind — indeed, 
there  is  nothing.  You  must  have — ” 
But  here  Mary  stopped  again  ;  for  to 
suggest  that  a  new  family,  a  city  family 
should  have  brought  an  apparition  of 
their  own  with  them,  was  too  ridiculous 
an  idea  to  l>e  entertained. 

“  Miss  Vivian,”  said  Mrs,  Turner, 
“  will  you  come  back  with  me  and  speak 
to  the  child  ?” 

At  this  Mary  faltered  a  little.  “  I 
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have  never  been  there — since  the — fu¬ 
neral,"  she  said. 

The  good  woman  laid  a  kind  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  caressing  and  sooth¬ 
ing.  “You  were  very  fond  of  her — in 
spite  of  the  way  she  has  used  you  ?”* 

“  Oh,  how  dare  you,  or  any  one,  to 
s{}eak  of  her  so  ?  She  used  me  as  if  I 
had  been  her  dearest  child.  She  was 
more  kind  to  me  than  a  mother.  There 
is  no  one  in  the  world  like  her  !"  Mary 
cried, 

“  And  yet  she  left  you  without  a 
penny.  Oh,  you  must  be  a  good  girl  to 
feel  for  her  like  that.  She  left  you 
without —  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
my  dear  ?  I  feel  like  a  friend.  I  feel 
like  a  mother  to  you,  though  you  don’t 
know  me.  You  mustn’t  think  it  is  only 
curiosity.  You  can’t  stay  with  your 
friends  forever — and  what  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  ?’  ’ 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  speak  to  a  stranger  than  to 
one’s  dearest  and  oldest  friend.  Mary 
had  felt  this  when  she  rushed  out,  not 
knowing  how  to  tell  the  vicar’s  wife  that 
she  must  leave  her,  and  find  some  inde¬ 
pendence  for  herself.  It  was,  however, 
strange  to  rush  into  such  a  discussion 
with  so  little  warning,  and  Mary’s  pride 
was  very  sensitive.  She  said,  “1  am 
not  going  to  burden  my  friends,”  with 
a  little  indignation  ;  but  then  she  re¬ 
membered  how  forlorn  she  was,  and  her 
voice  softened.  “  I  must  do  something 
— but  1  don’t  know  what  I  am  good 
for,”  she  said,  trembling,  and  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 

“  My  dear,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  you,”  said  the  stranger  ;  “  it  is 
not  rash,  though  it  may  look  so.  Come 
back  with  me  directly,  and  see  Connie. 
She  is  a  very  interesting  little  thing, 
though  I  say  it — it  is  wonderful  some¬ 
times  to  hear  her  talk.  You  shall  be 
her  governess,  my  dear.  Oh,  you 
need  not  teach  her  anything — that  is 
not  what  I  mean.  I  think,  I  am 
sure,  you  will  be  the  saving  of  her, 
Miss  Vivian  ;  and  such  a  lady  as  you 
are,  it  will  be  everything  for  the  other 
girls  to  live  with  you.  Don’t  stop  to 
think,  but  just  come  with  me.  You 
shall  have  whatever  you  please,  and 
always  be  treated  like  a  lady.  Oh,  my 
dear,  consider  my  feelings  as  a  mother. 
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and  come ;  oh,  come  to  Connie !  I 
know  you  will  save  her  ;  it  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  Come  back  !  Come  back  with 
me  !” 

It  seemed  to  Mary  too  like  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  What  it  cost  her  to  cross  that 
threshold  and  walk  in,  a  stranger,  to  the 
house  which  had  been  all  her  life  as  her 
own,  she  never  said  to  any  one.  But  it 
was  independence  ;  it  was  deliverance 
from  entreaties  and  remonstrances  with¬ 
out  end.  It  was  a  kind  of  setting  right, 
so  far  as  could  be,  of  the  balance  which 
had  got  so  terribly  wrong.  No  writing 
to  the  Earl  now ;  no  appeal  to  friends 
-:-anylhing  in  all  the  world,  much  more 
honest  service  and  kindness,  must  be 
better  than  that. 

VIII. 

“  Tell  the  young  lady  all  about  it, 
Connie,”  said  her  mother. 

But  Connie  was  very  reluctant  to  tell. 
She  was  very  shy,  and  clung  to  her 
mother,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  ample 
dress  ;  and  though  presently  she  was 
beguiled  by  Mary^ s  voice,  and  in  a  short 
time  came  to  her  side,  and  clung  to  ligr 
as  she  had  clung  to  Mrs.  Turner,  she 
still  kept  her  secret  to  herself.  They 
were  all  very  kind  to  Mary,  the  elder 
girls  standing  round  in  a  respectful  cir¬ 
cle  looking  at  her,  while  their  mother 
exhorted  them  to  ”  take  a  pattern”  by 
Miss  Vivian.  The  novelty,  the  awe 
which  she  ‘inspired,  the  real  kindness 
about  her.  ended  by  overcoming  in 
Mary's  young  mind  the  first  miserable 
impression  of  such  a  return  to  her  home. 
It  gave  her  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Bowyer  that  she  had  found  em¬ 
ployment,  and  had  thought  it  better  to 
accept  it  at  once.  “  Don’t  be  angry 
with  me  ;  and  I  think  you  will  under¬ 
stand  me,”  she  said.  And  then  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  strange  new 
scene. 

The  “ways”  of  the  large  simple- 
minded  family,  homely  yet  kindly,  so 
transformed  Lady  Mary’s  graceful  old 
rooms  that  they  no  longer  looked  the 
same  place.  And  when  Mary  sat  down 
with  them  at  the  big  heavy-laden  table, 
surrounded  with  the  hum  of  so  large  a 
party,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  everything  was  not  new  about 
her.  In  no  way  could  the  saddening 
recollections  of  a  home  from  which  the 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  3 


chief  figure  had  disappeared  have  been 
more  completely  broken  up.  Afterward 
Mrs.  Turner  took  her  aside,  and  begged 
to  know  which  was  Mary’s  old  room, 
“  for  I  should  like  to  put  you  there,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.”  ”  Oh,  do 
not  put  me  there  !”  Mary  cried,  ”  so 
much  has  happened.”  But  this  seemed 
a  refinement  to  the  kind  woman,  which 
it  was  far  better  for  her  young  guest  not 
to  "  yield  ”  to.  The  room  Mary  had 
occupied  had  been  next  to  her  god¬ 
mother’s,  with  a  door  between,  and 
when  it  turned  out  that  Connie,  with  an 
elder  sister,  was  in  Lady  Mary’s  room, 
everything  seemed  perfectly  arranged  in 
Mrs.  Turner’s  eyes.  She  thought  it  was 
providential,  with  a  simple  belief  in 
Mary’s  powers  that  in  other  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  been  amusing.  But 
there  was  no  amusement  in  Mary’s  mind 
when  she  took  possession  of  the  old 
room  ”  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 
She  sat  by  the  fire  for  half  the  night,  in 
an  agony  of  silent  recollection  and 
thought,  going  over  the  last  days  of  her 
godmother’s  life,  calling  up  everything 
before  her,  and  realizing,  as  she  had 
never  realized  till  now.  the  lonely  career 
on  which  she  was  setting  out.  the  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  will  and  convenience  of 
strangers  in  which  henceforth  her  life 
must  be  passed.  This  was  a  kind 
woman  who  had  opened  her  doors  to  the 
destitute  girl  ;  but  notwithstanding, 
however  great  the  torture  to  Mary,  there 
was  no  escaping  this  room,  which  was 
haunted  by  the  saddest  recollections  of 
her  life.  Of  such  things  she  must  no 
longer  complain — nay,  she  must  think 
of  nothing  but  thanking  the  mistress  of 
the  house  for  her  thoughtfulness,  for  the 
wish  to  be  kind  which  so  often  exceeds 
the  performance. 

The  room  was  warm  and  well  lighted  ; 
the  night  was  very  calm  and  sweet  out¬ 
side.  Nothing  had  been  touched  or 
changed  of  all  her  little  decorations,  the 
ornaments  which  had  been  so  delightful 
to  her  girlhood.  A  large  photograph  of 
Lady  Mary  held  the  chief  place  over 
the  mantelpiece,  representing  her  in  the 
fulness  of  her  beauty — a  photograph 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  picture 
painted  ages  ago  l)||a  Royal  Academi¬ 
cian.  It  was  fortunately  so  little  like 
Lady  Mary  in  her  old  age  that,  save  as 
a  thing  which  had  always  hung  there, 
22 
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and  belonged  to  her  happier  life,  it  did 
not  affect  the  girl  ;  but  no  picture  was 
necessary  to  bring  before  her  the  ^ell- 
remembered  figure.  She  could  not 
realize  that  the  little  movements  she 
heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  were 
any  other  than  those  of  her  mistress,  her 
friend,  her  mother,  for  all  these  names 
Mary  lavished  upon  her  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart.  The  blame  that  was  being 
cast  upon  Lady  Mary  from  all  sides 
made  this  child  of  her  bounty  but  more 
deeply  her  partisan,  more  warm  in  her 
adoration.  She  would  not,  for  all  the 
inheritances  of  the  world,  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  even  to  herself  that  Lady  Mary 
was  in  fault.  Mary  felt  that  she  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  be  poor  and 
have  to  gain  her  daily  bread,  than  that 
she  who  had  nourished  and  cherished 
her  should  have  been  forced  in  her 
cheerful  old  age  to  think,  before  she 
chose  to  do  so,  of  parting  and  farewell 
and  the  inevitable  end. 

She  thought,  like  every  young  creature 
in  strange  and  painful  circumstances, 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  sleep,  and 
did  indeed  lie  awake  and  weep  for  an 
hour  or  more,  thinking  of  all  the 
changes  that  had  happened  ;  but  sleep 
overtook  her  before  she  knew,  while  her 
mind  was  still  full  of  these  thoughts  ; 
and  her  dreams  were  endless,  confused, 
full  of  misery  and  longing.  She 
dreamed  a  dozen  times  over  that  she 
heard  Lady  Mary’s  soft  call  through  the 
open  door — which  was  not  open,  but 
shut  closely  and  locked  by  the  sisters 
who  now  inhabited  tlie  next  room  ;  and 
once  she  dreamed  that  Lady  Mary  came 
to  her  bedside  and  stood  thefe  looking 
at  her  earnestly  with  the  tears  Bowing 
from  her  eyes.  Mary  struggled  in  her 
sleep  to  tell  her  benefactress  how  she 
loved  her,  and  approved  of  all  she  had 
done,  and  wanted  nothing — but  felt  her¬ 
self  bound  as  by  a  nightmare,  so  that 
she  could  not  move  or  speak,  or  even 
put  out  a  hand  to  dry  those  tears  which 
it  was  intolerable  to  her  to  see  ;  and 
woke  with  the  struggle,  and  the  miser¬ 
able  sensation  of  seeing  her  dearest 
friend  weep  and  being  unable  to  com¬ 
fort  her.  The  moon  was  shining  into 
the  room,  throwing||)art  of  it  into  a  cold 
full  light,  while  blackness  lay  in  all  the 
coineis.  The  impression  of  her  dream 
was  so  strong  that  Mary’s  eyes  turned 


instantly  to  the  spot  where  in  her  dream 
her  godmother  had  stood.  To  be  sure 
there  was  nobody  there  ;  but  as  her 
consciousness  returned,  and  with  it  the 
sweep  of  painful  recollection,  the  sense 
of  change,  the  miserable  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  the  past,  sleep 
fled  from  her  eyes.  She  fell  into  the 
vividly  awake  condition  which  is  the 
alternative  of  broken  sleep,  and  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  she  lay,  there  came  upon  her 
that  mysterious  sense  of  another  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  room,  which  is  so  subtle  and 
indescribable.  She  neither  saw  any¬ 
thing  nor  heard  anything,  and  yet  she 
felt  that  some  one  was  there. 

She  lay  still  for  some  time  and  held 
her  breath,  listening  for  a  movement, 
even  for  the  sound  of  breathing, 
scarcely  alarmed,  yet  sure  that  she  was 
not  alone.  After  a  while  she  raised  her¬ 
self  on  her  pillow,  and  in  a  low  voice 
asked,  “  Who  is  there  ?  is  any  one 
there  ?"  There  was  no  reply,  no  sound 
of  any  description,  and  yet  the  convic¬ 
tion  grew  upon  her.  Her  hpart  began 
to  beat,  and  the  blood  to  mount  to  her 
h^ad.  Her  own  being  made  so  much 
sound,  so  much  commotion,  that  it 
seemed  to  her  she  could  not  hear  any¬ 
thing  save  those  beatings  and  pulsings 
Yet  she  was  not  afraid.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  oppression  became  more 
than  she  could  bear.  She  got  up  and 
lit  her  candle,  and  searched  through  the 
familiar  room  ;  but  she  found  no  trace 
that  any  one  had  been  there.  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  all  in  its  usual  order. 
There  was  no  hiding-place  where  any 
human  thing  could  find  refuge.  When 
she  had  satisfied  herself,  and  was  about 
to  return  to  bed,  suppressing  a  sensation 
which  must,  she  said  to  herself,  be  alto¬ 
gether  fantastic,  she  was  startled  by  a 
low  knocking  at  the  door  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Then  she  heard  the  voice  of  the 
elder  girl.  "  Oh,  Miss  Vivian — what  is 
it  ?  Have  you  seen  anything  ?”  A  new 
sense  of  anger,  disdain,  humiliation, 
swept  through  Mary’s  mind.  And  if 
she  had  seen  anything,  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  what  was  that  to  those  strangers  ? 
She  replied,  “  No,  nothing  ;  what 
should  I  see  ?”  in  a  tone  which  was 
almost  haughty  in  spite  of  herself. 

“  I  thought  it  might  be — the  ghost. 
Oh,  please,  don’t  be  angry.  I  thought 
1  heard  this  door  open,  but  it  is  locked. 
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Oh  !  perhaps  it  is  very  silly,  but  I  am 
so  frightened,  Miss  Vivian.” 

”  Go  back,  to  bed,”  said  Mary  ; 

”  there  is  no — ghost.  I  am  going  to 
sit  up  and  write  some — letters.  You 
will  see  my  light  under  the  door.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you,”  cried  the  girl. 

Mary  remembered  what  a  consolation 
and  strength  in  all  wakefulness  had  been 
the  glimmer  of  the  light  under  her  god¬ 
mother’s  door.  She  smiled  to  think 
that  she  herself,  so  desolate  as  she  was, 
was  able  to  afford  this  innocent  comfort 
to  another  girl,  and  then  sat  down  and 
wept  quietly,  feeling  her  solitude  and 
the  chill  about  her,  and  the  dark  and 
the  silence.  The  moon  had  gone  be¬ 
hind  a  cloud.  There  seemed  no  light 
but  her  small,  miserable  candle  in  earth 
and  heaven.  And  yet  that  poor  little 
speck  of  light  kept  up  the  heart  of 
another — which  made  her  smile  again  in 
the  middle  of  her  tears.  And  by  and  by 
the  commotion  in  her  head  and  heart 
calmed  down,  and  she  too  fell  asleep. 

Next  day  she  heard  all  the  floating 
legends  that  were  beginning  to  rise  in 
the  house.  They  all  arose  from 
Connie’s  questions  about  the  old  lady 
whom  she  had  seen  going  up-stairs  be¬ 
fore  her,  the  first  evening  after  the  new 
family’s  arrival.  It  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  doctor — who  had  come  to  see  the 
child,  and  whose  surprise  at  finding 
Mary  there  was  almost  ludicrous — that 
she  heard  the  story,  though  much 
against  his  will. 

”  There  can  be  no  need  for  troubling 
Miss  Vivian  about  it,”  he  said,  in  a 
tone  which  was  almost  rude.  But  Mrs. 
Turner  was  not  sensitive. 

“  When  Miss  Vivian  has  just  come, 
like  a  dear,  to  help  us  with  Connie  !” 
the  good  woman  cried.  “  Of  course  she 
must  hear  it,  doctor ;  for  otherwise, 
how  could  she  know  what  to  do  ?” 

“Is  it  true  that  you  have  come  here 
— here?  to  help —  Good  heavens,  Miss 
Mary,  here?" 

”  Why  not  here  ?”  Mary  said,  smiling 
as  best  she  could.  ”  I  am  Connie’s 
governess,  doctor.” 

He  burst  out  into  that  suppressed 
roar  which  serves  a  man  instead  of  tears, 
and  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  clenching 
his  fist.  The  clenched  fist  was  to  the 
intention  of  the  dead  woman  whose  fault 
this  was  ;  and  if  it  had  ever  entered  the 


doctor’s  mind,  as  his  mother  supposed, 
to  marry  this  forlorn  child,  and  thus  be¬ 
stow  a  home  upon  her  whether  she 
would  or  no,  no  doubt  he  would  now 
have  attempted  to  carry  out  that  plan. 
Hut  as  no  such  thing  had  occurred  to 
him,  the  doctor  only  shored  his  sense 
of  the  intolerable  by  look  and  gesture. 

”  I  must  speak  to  the  vicar.  I  must  sec 
Furnival.  It  can’t  be  permitted,”  he 
cried. 

“  Do  you  think  I  shall  not  be  kind  to 
her,  doctor?”  cried  Mrs.  Turner. 

”  Oh,  ask  her  !  She  is  one  that  under¬ 
stands.  She  knows  far  better  than 
that.  We’re  not  fine  people,  doctor, 
but  we’re  kind  people.  I  can  say  that 
for  myself.  There  is  nobody  in  this 
house  but  will  be  good  to  her,  and  ad¬ 
mire  her,  and  take  an  example  by  her. 
To  have  a  real  lady  with  the  girls,  that 
is  what  I  would  give  anything  for  ;  and 
as  she  wants  taking  care  of,  poor  dear, 
and  petting,  and  an  ’ome — ” 

Mary,  who  would  not  hear  any  more, 
got  up  hastily,  and  took  the  hand  of 
her  new  protectress,  and  kissed  her, 
partly  out  of  gratitude  and  kindness, 
partly  to  stop  her  mouth,  and  prevent 
the  saying  of  something  which  it  might 
have  been  still  more  difficult  to  support. 
‘‘You  are  a  real  lady  yourself,  dear 
Mrs.  Turner,”  she  cried.  (And  this 
notwithstanding  the  one  deficient  letter  ; 
but  many  people  who  are  much  more 
dignified  than  Mrs.  Turner — people 
who  behave  themselves  very  well  in 
every  other  respect — say  “  ’ome.”) 

‘‘  Oh,  my  dear,  I  don’t  make  any 
pretensions,”  the  good  woman  cried, 
but  with  a  little  shock  of  pleasure  which 
brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

And  then  the  story  was  told.  Connie 
had  seen  the  lady  walk  up-stairs,  and 
had  thought  no  harm.  The  child  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  some  one  belonging  to  the 
house.  She  had  gone  into  the  room 
which  was  now  Connie’s  room,  but  as 
that  had  a  second  door,  there  was  no 
suspicion  caused  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  found  there  a  little  time  after, 
when  the  child  told  her  mother  what  she 
had  seen.  .After  this  Connie  had  seen 
the  same  lady  several  times,  and  once 
had  met  her  face  to  face.  The  child 
declared  that  she  was  not  at  all  afraid. 
She  was  a  pretty  old  lady,  with  white 
hair  and  dark  eyes.  She  looked  a  little 
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sad,  but  smiled  when  Connie  stopped 
and  stared  at  her — not  angry  at  all,  but 
rather  pleased — and  looked  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  if  she  would  s{>eak.  That  was 
all.  Not  a  word  about  a  ghost  was  said 
in  Connie’s  hearing.  She  had  already 
told  it  all  to  the  doctor,  and  he  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  consider  which  of  the  old 
ladies  in  the  neighborhood  this  could 
be.  In  Mary’s  mind,  occupied  as  it 
was  by  so  many  important  matters, 
there  had  been  up  to  this  lime  no  great 
question  about  Connie’s  apparition  ; 
now  she  began  to  listen  closely,  not  so 
much  from  real  interest  as  from  a  per¬ 
ception  that  the  doctor,  who  was  her 
friend,  did  not  want  her  to  hear.  This 
naturally  aroused  her  attention  at  once. 
She  listened  to  the  child’s  description 
with  growing  eagerness,  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  the  doctor  opposed. 

“  Now  that  will  do,*  Miss  Connie,” 
he  said  ;  ”  it  is  one  of  the  old  Miss 
Murchisons,  who  are  always  so  fond  of 
finding  out  about  their  neighbors.  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  on  that  subject. 
She  wants  to  find  you  out  in  your  pet 
naughtiness,  whatever  it  is,  and  tell 
me.” 

“I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  that,”  cried 
Connie.  “  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  ?  1  know  she  is  not  a  lady 

who  would  tell.  Besides,  she  is  not 
thinking  at  all  about  me.  She  was 
either  looking  for  something  she  had 
lost,  or — oh,  1  don’t  know  what  it  was  ! 
— and  when  she  saw  me  she  just  smiled. 
She  is  not  dressed  like  any  of  the  people 
here.  She  had  got  no  cloak  on,  or 
bonnet,  or  anything  that  is  common, 
but  a  beautiful  white  shawl  and  a  long 
dress,  and  it  gives  a  little  sweep  when 
she  walks — oh  no  !  not  like  your  rust¬ 
ling,  mamma  ;  but  all  soft,  like  water — 
and  it  looks  like  lace  upon  her  head, 
tied  here,”  said  Connie,  putting  her 
hands  to  her  chin,  ”  in  such  a  pretty, 
large,  soft  knot.” 

Mary  had  gradually  risen  as  this  de¬ 
scription  went  on,  starting  a  little  at 
first,  looking  up,  getting  upon  her  feet. 
The  color  went  altogether  out  of  her 
face — her  eyes  grew  to  twice  their  natu¬ 
ral  size.  The  doctor  put  out  his  hand 
without  looking  at  her,  and  laid  it  on 
her  arm  with  a  strong  emphatic  pres¬ 
sure.  “  Just  like  some  one  you  have 
seen  a  picture  of,”  he  said. 


”  Oh  no.  I  never  saw  a  picture  that 
was  so  pretty,”  said  the  child. 

“  Doctor,  why  do  you  ask  her  any 
more  ?  don’t  you  see,  don’t  you  see,  the 
child  has  seen —  ?” 

”  Miss  Mary,  for  God’s  sake,  hold 
your  tongue  ;  it  is  folly,  you  know.  Now, 
my  little  girl,  tell  me.  1  know  this  old 
lady  is  the  very  image  of  that  pretty  old 
lady  with  the  toys  for  good  children, 
who  was  in  the  last  Christmas  number  ?” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Connie,  pausing  a  little. 

”  Yes,  I  remember  ;  it  was  a  very  pretty 
picture — mamma  put  it  up  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  No,  she  is  not  like  that,  not  at 
all,  much  prettier  ;  and  then  my  lady  is 
sorry  about  something — except  when 
she  smiles  at  me.  She  has  her  hair  put 
up  like  this,  and  this,”  the  child  went 
on,  twisting  her  own  bright  locks. 

”  Doctor  !  I  can’t  bear  any  more.” 

“  My  dear  !  you  are  mistaken,  it  is 
all  a  delusion.  She  has  seen  a  picture- 
I  think  now,  Mrs.  Turner,  that  my  little 
patient  had  better  run  away  and  play. 
Take  a  good  tun  through  the  woods. 
Miss  Connie,  with  your  brother,  and  1 
will  send  you  some  physic  which  will 
not  be  at  all  nasty,  and  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  your  old  lady.  My  dear  Miss 
Vivian,  if  you  will  but  hear  reason  !  I 
have  known  such  cases  a  hundred  times. 
The  child  has  .seen  a  picture,  and  it  has 
taken  possession  of  her  imagination. 
She  is  a  little  below  par,  and  she  has  a 
lively  imagination  ;  and  she  has  learned 
something  from  Prentiss,  though  prob¬ 
ably  she  does  not  remember  that.  .\nd 
there  it  is  !  a  few  doses  of  quinine,  and 
she  will  see  visions  no  more.” 

“  Doctor,”  cried  Mary,  ”  how  can 
you  speak  so  to  me?  You  dare  not 
look  me  in  the  face.  You  know  you 
dare  not  ;  as  if  you  did  not  know  as 
well  as  I  do  !  Oh,  why  does  that  child 
see  her,  and  not  me  ?” 

“  There  it  is,”  he  said,  with  a  broken 
laugh  ;  ”  could  anything  show  better 
that  it  is  a  mere  delusion  ?  Why,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  should 
this  stranger  child  see  her,  if  it  was  any¬ 
thing,  and  not  you  ?” 

Mrs.  Turner  looked  from  one  to 
another  with  wondering  eyes.  “You 
know  what  it  is?”  she  said.  “Oh, 
you  know  who  it  is  ?  Doctor,  doctor, 
is  it  because  my  Connie  is  so  delicate  ? 
is  it  a  warning  ?  is  it —  ?” 
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“  Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake  !  you  will 
drive  me  mad,  you  ladies.  Is  it  this, 
and  is  it  that  ?  It  is  nothing,  I  tell  you. 
The  child  is  out  of  sorts,  and  she  has 
seen  some  picture  that  has  caught  her 
fancy — and  she  thinks  she  sees —  I’ll 
send  her  a  bottle,”  he  cried,  jumping 
up  ;  ”  that  will  put  an  end  to  all  that.’ 

“  Doctor,  don’t  go  away  :  tell  me 
rather  what  I  must  do — if  she  is  looking 
for  something  !  Oh.  doctor,  think  if 
she  were  unhappy,  if  she  were  kept  out 
of  her  sweet  rest  !” 

”  Miss  Mary  !  for  God’s  sake,  be 
reasonable.  You  ought  never  to  have 
heard  a  word.” 

“  Doctor,  think  !  if  it  should  be  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do.  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me  ! 
don’t  go  away  and  leave  me:  p>erhaps 
we  can  find  out  what  it  is.” 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
findings  out.  It  is  mere  delusion.  Put 
them  both  to  bed,  Mrs.  Turner — put 
them  all  to  bed  !  As  if  there  was  not 
trouble  enough  !” 

“  What  is  it  ?’’  cried  Connie’s 
mother  ;  ”  is  it  a  warning  !  Oh,  for 
the  love  of  God,  tell  me,  is  that  what 
comes  before  a  death  ?” 

When  they  were  all  in  this  state  of 
agitation,  the  vicar  and  his  wife  were 
suddenly  shown  into  the  room.  Mrs. 
Bowyer’s  eyes  flew  to  Mary,  but  she 
was  too  well-bred  a  woman  not  to  pay 
her  respects  first  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
politenesses  exchanged,  very  breath¬ 
lessly  on  Mrs.  Turner’s  part,  before  the 
newcomers  were  free  to  show  the  real 
occasion  of  their  visit.  "  Oh,  Mary, 
what  did  you  mean  by  taking  such  a 
step  all  in  a  moment  ?  How  could  you 
come  here  of  all  places  in  the  world  ? 
and  how  could  you  leave  me  without  a 
word  ?”  the  vicar’s  wife  said,,  with  her 
lips  against  Mary’s  cheek.  She  had 
already  perceived,  without  dwelling 
upon  it,  the  excitement  in  which  all  the 
party  were.  This  was  said  while  the 
vicar  was  still  making  his  bow  to  his 
new  parishioner — who  knew  very  well 
that  her  visitors  had  not  intended  to 
call  :  for  the  Turners  were  dissenters, 
to  crown  all  their  misdemeanors,  besides 
being  city  people  and  nouveaux  riches. 

"  Don’t  ask  me  any  questions  just 
now,”  said  Mary,  clasping  almost 
hysterically  her  friend’s  hand.  ”  It 


was  providential.  Come  and  hear  what 
the  child  has  seen.”  Mrs.  Turner, 
though  she  was  so  anxious,  was  too 
polite  not  to  make  a  fuss  about  getting 
chairs  for  ail  her  visitors.  She  post¬ 
poned  her  own  trouble  to  this  necessity, 
and  trembling,  sought  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  seat  for  Mrs.  Bowyer,  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  for  the  vicar  him¬ 
self.  When  she  had  established  them 
in  a  little  circle  and  done  her  best  to 
draw  Mary  too  into  a  chair,  she  sat 
down  quietly,  her  mind  divided  between 
the  cares  of  courtesy  and  the  alarms  of 
an  anxious  mother.  Mary  stood  at  the 
table  and  waited  till  the  commotion  was 
over.  The  newcomers  thought  she 
was  going  to  explain  her  conduct  in 
leaving  them  ;  and  Mrs.  Bowyer,  at 
least,  who  was  critical  in  point  of  man¬ 
ners,  shivered  a  little,  wondering  if  per¬ 
haps  (though  she  could  not  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  blame  Mary)  her  proceed¬ 
ings  were  in  perfect  taste. 

“  The  little  girl,”  Mary  said,  begin¬ 
ning  abruptly.  She  had  been  standing 
by  the  table,  her  lips  apart,  her  counte¬ 
nance  utterly  pale,  her  mind  evidently 
too  much  absorbed  to  notice  anything. 
“  The  little  girl — has  seen  several  times 
a  lady  going  up-stairs.  Once  she  met 
her  and  saw  her  face,  and  the  lady 
smiled  at  her  ;  but  her  face  was  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  the  child  thought  she  was  look¬ 
ing  for  something.  The  lady  was  old, 
with  white  hair  done  up  upon  her  fore¬ 
head,  and  lace  upon  her  head.  She 
was  dressed” — here  Mary’s  voice  began 
to  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  a 
brief  sob — ”  in  a  long  dress  that  made  a 
soft  sound  when  she  walked,  and  a 
white  shawl,  and  the  lace  tied  under  her 
chin  in  a  large  soft  knot — ” 

“  Mary,  Mary  !”  Mrs.  Bowyer  had 
risen,  and  stood  behind  the  girl,  in 
whose  slender  throat  the  climbing  sor¬ 
row  was  almost  visible,  supporting  her, 
trying  to  stop  her.  ”  Mary,  Mary  !” 
she  cried  ;  “  oh,  my  darling,  what  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  Francis !  doctor ! 
make  her  stop,  make  her  stop — ” 

“Why  should  she  stop?”  said  Mrs. 
Turner,  rising,  too,  in  her  agitation. 
“  Oh,  is  it  a  warning,  is  it  a  warning? 
for  my  child  has  seen  it — Connie  has 
seen  it.” 

“  Listen  to  me,  all  of  you,”  said 
Mary,  with  an  effort.  “  You  all  know 
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— who  that  is.  .And  she  has  seen  her — 

the  little  girl — ” 

Now  the  others  looked  at  each 
other,  exchanging  a  startled  look. 

“  My  dear  people,"  cried  the  doctor, 

the  case  is  not  the  least  unusual.  No. 
no,  Mrs.  Turner,  it  is  no  warning — it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Look  here,  Bow- 
yer  ;  you’ll  believe  me.  The  child  is 
very  nervous  and  sensitive.  She  has 
evidently  seen  a  picture  somewhere  of 
our  dear  old  friend.  She  has  heard  the 
story  somehow — oh,  perhaps  in  some 
garbled  version  from  Prentiss,  or — of 
course  they've  all  been  talking  of  it. 
And  the  child  is  one  of  those  creatures 
with  its  nerves  all  on  the  surface — and  a 
little  below  par  in  health,  in  need  of 
iron  and  quinine,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I’ve  seen  a  hundred  such  cases'* 
cried  the  doctor — “  a  thousand  such  ; 
but  now,  of  course,  we'll  have  a  fine 
story  made  ot  it,  now  that  it’s  come 
into  the  ladies'  hands.’’ 

He  was  much  excited  with  this  long 
speech  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  paid  much  attention  to  him.  Mrs. 
Bowyer  was  holding  Mary  in  her  arms, 
uttering  little  cries  and  sobs  over  her, 
and  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband. 
The  vicar  sat  down  suddenly  in  his 
chair,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
judgment  to  deliver  without  the  least 
idea  what  to  say  ;  while  Mary,  freeing 
herself  unconsciously  from  her  friend’s 
restraining  embrace,  stood  facing  them 
all  with  a  sort  of  trembling  defiance  : 
and  Mrs.  Turner  kept  on  explaining 
nervously  that — ’’  no,  no,  her  Connie 
was  not  excitable,  was  not  over-sensitive, 
never  had  known  what  a  delusion  was." 

‘‘  This  is  very  strange,’’  the  vicar 
said. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bowyer,’’  cried  Mary, 
“  tell  me  what  1  am  to  do  ! — think  if 
she  cannot  rest,  if  she  is  not  happy,  she 
that  was  so  good  to  everybody,  that 
never  could  bear  to  see  any  one  in 
trouble.  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me  what  1 
am  to  do  !  It  is  you  that  have  dis¬ 
turbed  her  with  all  you  have  been  say¬ 
ing.  Oh,  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do 
to  give  her  rest  ?’’ 

"  My  dear  Mary  !  My  dear  Mary  !’’ 
they  all  cried  in  different  tones  of  con¬ 
sternation  ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  no 
one  could  speak.  Mrs.  Bowyer,  as  was 
natural,  said  something,  being  unable  to 


endure  the  silence  ;  but  neither  she  nor 
any  of  the  others  knew  what  it  was  she 
said.  When  it  was  evident  that  the 
vicar  must  speak,  all  were  silent,  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  ;  and  though  it  had  now 
become  imperative  that  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  judgment  must  be  delivered, 
yet  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing 
what  to  say. 

“  Mary,"  he  said,  with  a  little  trem¬ 
ulousness  of  voice,  ’’  it  is  quite  natural 
that  you  should  ask  me  ;  but,  my  dear, 

I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  answer.  I 
think  you  know  that  the  doctor,  who 
ought  to  know  best  about  such  mat¬ 
ters — ’’ 

"  Nay,  not  I.  I  only  know  about 
the  physical  ;  the  other — if  there  is 
another — that's  your  concern.” 

“  Who  ought  to  know  best,”  repeated 
Mr.  Bowyer  ;  “  for  everybody  will  tell 
you,  my  dear,  that  the  mind  is  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  body.  I  suppose  he 
must  be  right.  I  suppose  it  is  just  the 
imagination  of  a  nervous  child  working 
upon  the  data  which  has  been  given — 
the  picture  ;  and  then,  as  you  justly  re¬ 
mind  me,  all  we  have  been  saying — " 

“  How  could  the  child  know  what  we 
have  been  saying,  Francis  ?  ’ 

“  Connie  has  heard  nothing  that  any 
one  has  been  saying  ;  and  there  is  no 
picture.” 

“My  dear  lady,  you  hear  what  the 
doctor  says.  If  there  is  no  picture,  and 
she  has  heard  nothing,  I  suppose,  then, 
your  premises  are  gone,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  falls  to  the  ground.” 

“  What  does  it  matter  about  prem¬ 
ises  ?”  cried  the  vicar’s  wife  :  “  here  is 
something  dreadful  that  has  happened. 
Oh,  what  nonsense  that  is  about  im¬ 
agination  ;  children  have  no  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  dreadful  thing  has  happened. 
In  heaven’s  name,  Francis,  tell  this 
poor  child  what  she  is  to  do.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  the  vicar  again, 
“you  are  asking  me  to  believe  in  purga¬ 
tory — nothing  less.  You  are  asking  me 
to  contradict  the  Church’s  teaching. 
Mary,  you  must  compose  yourself. 
You  must  wait  till  this  excitement  has 
passed  away.” 

“  I  can  see  by  her  eyes  she  did  not 
sleep  last  night,”  the  doctor  said,  re¬ 
lieved.  “  We  shall  have  her  seeing  vi¬ 
sions  too,  if  we  don’t  take  care.” 

“  .And,  my  dear  Mary,”  said  the 
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vicar,  “  if  you  will  think  of  it,  it  is 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the — of  our 
dear  friends  who  have  passed  away. 
How  can  we  suppose  that  one  of  the 
blessed  would  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  walk  about  her  own  house,  which 
she  had  just  left,  and  show  herself  to  a 
— to  a — little  child  who  had  never  seen 
her  before.” 

”  Impossible,”  said  the  doctor.  “  I 
told  you  so — a  stranger — that  had  no 
connection  with  her  ;  knew  nothing 
about  her — ” 

“  Instead  of,”  said  the  vicar,  with  a 
slight  tremor,  ”  making  herself  known, 
if  that  was  permitted,  to — to  me,  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  or  our  friend  here.” 

”  That  sounds  reasonable,  Mary,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowyer  ;  “don’t  you  think 
so,  my  dear  ?  If  she  had  come  to  one  of 
us,  or  to  yourself,  my  darling,  I  should 
never  have  wondered,  after  all  that  has 
happened.  But  to  this  little  child — ’’ 

“  Whereas  there  is  nothing  more 
likely — more  consonant  with  all  the 
teachings  of  science — than  that  the  little 
thing  should  have  this  hallucination,  of 
which  you  ought  never  to  have  heard  a 
word.  You  are  the  very  last  person — ” 

“  That  is  ture,”  said  the  vicar, 
“  and  all  the  associations  of  the  place 
must  be  overwhelming.  My  dear,  we 
must  take  her  away  with  us.  Mrs. 
Turner,  I  am  sure,  is  very  kind,  but  it 
cannot  be  good  for  Mary  to  be  here.” 

”  No,  no  !  I  never  thought  so,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowyer  ;  “  I  never  intended — dear 
Mrs.  Turner,  we  all  appreciate  your 
motives.  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see 
much  of  you,  and  that  we  may  become 
very  good  friends.  But,  Mary — it  is 
her  first  grief,  don’t  you  know  ?”  said 
the  vicar’s  wife,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes  ;  ”  she  has  always  been  so  much 
cared  for,  so  much  thought  of  all  her 
life — and  then  all  at  once  !  You  will 
not  think  that  we  misunderstand  your 
kind  motives  ;  but  it  is  more  than  she 
can  bear.  She  made  up  her  mind  in  a 
hurry  without  thinking.  You  must  not 
be  annoyed  if  we  take  her  away.” 

Mrs.  Turner  had  been  looking  from 
one  to  another  while  this  dialogue  went 
on.  She  said  now,  a  little  wounded, 
“  I  wished  only  to  do  what  was  kind  ; 
but,  perhaps,  1  was  thinking  most  of  my 
own  child.  Miss  Vivian  must  do  what 
she  thinks  best.” 


“You  are  all  kind — too  kind,”  Mary 
cried  ;  “  but  no  one  must  say  another 
word,  please.  Unless  Mrs.  Turner 
should  send  me  away,  until  I  know 
what  this  all  means,  it  is  my  place  to 
stay  here.” 

IX. 

It  was  Lady  Mary  who  had  come  into 
the  vicarage  that  afternoon  when  Mrs. 
Bowyer  supposed  some  one  had  called. 
She  wandered  about  to  a  great  many 
places  in  these  days,  but  always  return¬ 
ed  to  the  scenes  in  which  her  life  had 
been  passed,  and  where  alone  her  work 
could  be  done,  if  it  were  done  at  all. 
She  came  in  and  listened  while  the  tale 
of  her  own  carelessness  and  heedless¬ 
ness  was  told,  and  stood  by  while  her 
favorite  was  taken  to  another  woman’s 
bosom  for  comfort,  and  heard  every¬ 
thing  and  saw  everything.  She  was 
used  to  it  by  this  time  :  but  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  is  hard,  even  when  you  a''e  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it ;  and  though  she  knew  that 
they  would  not  hear  her,  what  could  she 
do  but  cry  out  to  them  as  she  stood 
there  unregarded  ?  “  Oh,  have  pity 
upon  me  !”  Lady  Mary  said  ;  and  the 
pang  in  her  heart  was  so  great  that  the 
very  atmosphere  was  stirred,  and  the  air 
could  scarcely  contain  her  and  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  her  endeavor  to  make  herself 
known,  but  thrilled  like  a  harp-string  to 
her  cry.  Mrs.  Bowyer  heard  the  jar 
and  tingle  in  the  inanimate  world  ;  but 
she  thought  only  that  it  was  some  chari¬ 
table  visitor  who  had  come  in,  and  gone 
softly  away  again  at  the  sound  of  tears. 

And  if  Lady  Mary  couid  not  make 
herself  known  to  the  poor  cottagers  who 
had  loved  her,  or  to  the  women  who 
wept  for  her  loss  while  they  blamed  her, 
how  was  she  to  reveal  herself  and  her 
secret  to  the  men  who,  if  they  had  seen 
her,  would  have  thought  her  a  halluci¬ 
nation  ?  Yes,  she  tried  all,  and  even 
went  a  long  journey  over  land  and  sea 
to  visit  the  Earl  who  was  her  heir,  and 
awake  in  him  an  interest  in  her  child. 
And  she  lingered  about  all  these  people 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  tried  to 
move  them  in  dreams,  since  she  could 
not  move  them  waking.  It  is  more 
easy  for  one  who  is  no  more  of  this 
world,  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  sleep  ; 
for  then  those  who  are  still  in  the  flesh 
stand  on  the  borders  of  the  unseen,  and 
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see  and  hear  things  which,  waking,  they 
do  not  understand.  But  alas  !  when 
they  woke,  this  poor  wanderer  discover¬ 
ed  that  her  friends  remembered  no  more 
what  she  had  said  to  them  in  their 
dreams. 

Presently,  however,  when  she  found 
Mary  re-established  in  her  old  home,  in 
her  own  room,  there  came  to  her  a  new 
hope.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  hard  to  believe,  or  to  be  convinced  of, 
as  that  no  effort,  no  device,  will  ever 
make  you  known  and  visible  to  those  you 
love.  Lady  Mary  being  little  altered 
in  her  character,  though  so  much  in  her 
being,  still  believed  that  if  she  could  but 
find  the  way,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye,  all  would  be  revealed  and 
understood.  She  went  to  Mary’s  room 
with  this  new  hope  strong  in  her  heart. 
When  they  were  alone  together,  in  that 
nest  of  comfort  which  she  had  herself 
made  beautiful  for  her  child — two  hearts 
so  full  of  thought  for  each  other — what 
was  there  in  earthly  bonds  which  could 
prevent  them  from  meeting  ?  She  went 
into  the  silent  room,  which  was  so  famil¬ 
iar  and  dear,  and  waited  like  a  mother 
long  separated  from  her  child,  with  a 
faint  doubt  trembling  on  the  surface  of 
her  mind,  yet  a  quaint  joyful  confidence 
underneath  in  the  force  of  nature.  A 
few  words  would  be  enough — a  moment, 
and  all  would  be  right.  And  then  she 
pleased  herself  with  fancies  of  how,  when 
that  was  done,  she  would  whisper  to  her 
darling  what  has  never  been  told  to  flesh 
and  blood  ;  and  so  go  home  proud,  and 
•  satisfied,  and  happy  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  all  that  she  had  hoped. 

Mary  came  in  with  her  candle  in  her 
hand,  and  closed  the  door  between  her 
and  all  external  things.  She  looked 
round  wistful  with  that  strange  conscious¬ 
ness  which  she  had  already  experi¬ 
enced  that  some  one  was  there.  The 
other  stood  so  close  to  her  that  the 
girl  could  not  move  without  touching 
her.  She  held  up  her  hands,  implor¬ 
ing,  to  the  child  of  her  love.  She  called 
to  her,  “  Mary,  Mary  !”  putting  her 
hands  upon  her,  and  gazed  into  her  face 
w'ith  an  intensity  and  anguish  of  eager¬ 
ness  which  might  have  drawn  the  stars 
out  of  the  sky.  And  a  strange  tumult 
was  in  Mary’s  bosom.  She  stood  look¬ 
ing  blankly  round  her,  like  one  who  is 
blind  with  open  eyes,  and  saw  nothing  ; 


and  strained  her  ears,  like  a  deaf  man, 
but  heard  nothing.  All  was  silence, 
vacancy,  an  empty  world  about  her. 
She  sat  down  at  her  little  table,  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  “  The  child  can  see  her, 
but  she  will  not  come  to  me,”  Mary 
said,  and  wept. 

Then  Lady  Mary  turned  away  with  a 
heart  full  of  despair.  She  went  quickly 
from  the  house,  out  into  the  night. 
The  pang  of  her  disappointment  was  so 
keen,  that  she  could  not  endure  it. 
She  remembered  what  had  been  said  to 
her  in  the  place  from  whence  she  came, 
and  how  she  had  been  entreated  to  be 
patient  and  wait.  Oh,  had  she  but 
waited  and  been  patient  !  She  sat 
down  upon  the  ground,  a  soul  forlorn, 
outside  of  life,  outside  of  all  things,  lost 
in  a  world  which  had  no  place  for  her. 
The  mom  shone,  but  she  made  no 
shadow  in  it  ;  the  rain  fell  upon  her, 
but  did  not  hurt  her  ;  the  little  night- 
breeze  blew  without  finding  any  resist¬ 
ance  in  her.  She  said  to  herself,  "  I 
have  failed.  VV’hat  am  1  that  I  should 
do  what  they  all  said  was  impossible  ? 
It  was  my  pride,  because  I  have  had  my 
own  way  all  my  life.  But  now  I  have 
no  way  and  no  place  on  earth,  and  what 
I  have  to  tell  them  will  never,  never  be 
known.  Oh  my  little  Mary,  a  servant 
in  her  own  house  !  And  a  word  would 
make  it  right  ! — but  never,  never  can 
she  hear  that  word.  I  am  wrong  to  say 
never  ;  she  will  know  when  she  is  in 
heaven.  She  will  not  live  to  be  old  and 
foolish  like  me.  She  will  go  up  there 
early,  and  then  she  will  know.  But  I, 
what  will  become  of  me  ? — for  I  am 
nothing  here,  and  I  cannot  go  back  to 
my  own  place.” 

A  little  moaning  wind  rose  up  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  night, 
and  carried  a  faint  wail,  like  the  voice 
of  some  one  lost,  to  the  windows  of  the 
sleeping  house.  It  woke  the  children, 
and  Mary,  who  opened  her  eyes  quickly 
in  the  dark,  wondering  if  perhaps  now 
the  vision  might  come  to  her.  But  the 
vision  had  come  when  she  could  not  see 
it,  and  now  returned  no  more. 

X. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  visions 
which  had  nothing  sacred  in  them  began 
to  be  heard  of,  and  Connie’s  ghost,  as 
it  was  called  in  the  house,  had  various 
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vulgar  effects.  A  housemaid  became 
hysterical,  and  announced  that  she  too 
had  seen  the  lady,  of  whom  she  gave  a 
description,  exaggerated  from  Connie’s, 
which  all  the  household  were  ready  to 
swear  she  had  never  heard.  The  lady, 
whom  Connie  had  only  seen  passing, 
went  to  Betsy’s  room  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  told  her,  in  a  hollow  and 
terrible  voice,  that  she  could  not  rest, 
o|>ening  a  series  of  communications  by 
which  it  was  evident  all  the  secrets  of 
the  unseen  world  would  soon  be  dis¬ 
closed.  And  following  upon  this,  there 
came  a  sort  of  panic  in  the  hduse — noises 
were  heard  in  various  places,  sounds  of 
footsteps  pacing,  and  of  a  long  robe 
sweeping  about  the  passages  ;  and  Lady 
.Mary’s  costume,  and  the  head-dress 
which  was  so  peculiar,  which  all  her 
friends  had  recognized  in  Connie’s  de¬ 
scription,  grew  into  something  porten¬ 
tous  under  the  heavier  hand  of  the 
foot-boy  and  the  kitchen-maid.  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  who  had  remained  as  a  special 
favor  to  the  new  people,  was  deeply  in¬ 
dignant  and  outraged  by  this  treatment 
of  her  mistress.  She  appealed  to  Mary 
with  mingled  anger  and  tears. 

“  I  would  have  sent  the  hussy  away 
at  an  hour’s  notice,  if  1  had  the  power 
in  my  hands,”  she  cried  ;  “  but.  Miss 
Mary,  it  is  easily  seen  who  is  a  real  lady 
and  who  is  not.  Mrs.  Turner  interferes 
herself  in  everything,  though  she  likes  it 
to  be  supposed  that  she  has  a  house¬ 
keeper.” 

“  Dear  Prentiss,  you  must  not  say 
Mrs.  Turner  is  not  a  lady.  She  has  far 
more  delicacy  of  feeling  than  many 
ladies,”  cried  Mary. 

”  Yes  Miss  Mary,  dear,  I  allow  that 
she  is  very  nice  to  you  ;  but  who  could 
help  that  ?  and  to  hear  my  lady’s  name 
—that  might  have  her  faults,  but  who 
was  far  above  anything  of  the  sort — in 
every  mouth,  and  her  costoome,  that 
they  don’t  know  how  to  describe,  and 
to  think  that  would  go  and  talk  to  the 
like  of  Betsy  Barnes  about  what  is  on 
her  mind  !  1-  think  sometimes  I  shall 

break  my  heart,  or  else  throw  up  my 
place,  Miss  Mary,”  Prentiss  said,  with 
tears. 

”  Oh,  don’t  do  that  ;  oh,  don’t  leave 
me,  Prentiss  !”  Mary  said,  with  an  in¬ 
voluntary  cry  of  dismay. 

”  Not  if  you  mind,  not  if  you  mind. 


dear,”  the  housekeeper  cried.  And 
then  she  drew  close  to  the  young  lady 
with  an  anxious  look.  “  You  haven’t 
seen  anything?”  she  said.  “That 
would  be  only  natural.  Miss  Mary.  1 
could  well  understand  she  couldn’t  rest 
in  her  grave —  if  she  c^me  and  told  it  all 
to  you.” 

”  Prentiss,  be  silent,”  cried  Mary  ; 
”  that  ends  everything  between  you  and 
me  if  you  say  such  a  word.  There  has 
been  too  much  said  already — oh,  far  too 
much  !  as  if  I  only  loved  her  for  what 
she  was  to  leave  me.” 

”  I  did  not  mean  that,  dear,”  said 
Prentiss  ;  “  but — ” 

“  There  is  no  but  ;  and  everything  she 
did  was  right,”  the  girl  cried  with  vehe¬ 
mence.  She  shed  hot  and  bitter  tears 
over  this  wrong  which  all  her  friends  did 
to  Lady  Mary’s  memory.  “  I  am  glad 
it  was  so,”  she  said  to  herself  when  she 
was  alone,  with  youthful  extravagance. 
"  I  am  glad  it  was  so  ;  for  now  no  one 
can  think  that  I  loved  her  for  anything 
but  herself.” 

The  household,  however,  was  agitated 
by  all  these  rumors  and  inventions. 
Alice,  Connie's  elder  sister,  declined  to 
sleep  any  longer  in  that  which  began  to 
be  called  the  haunted  room.  She,  too, 
began  to  think  she  saw  something,  she 
could  not  tell  what,  gliding  out  of  the 
room  as  it  began  to  get  dark,  and  to 
hear  sighs  and  moans  in  the  corridors. 
The  servants,  who  all  wanted  to  leave, 
and  the  villagers,  who  avoided  the 
grounds  after  nightfall,  spread  the  rumor 
far  and  near  that  the  house  was  haunt¬ 
ed. 

XI. 

In  the  mean  time  Connie  herself  was 
silent,  and  said  no  more  of  the  Lady. 
Her  attachment"  to  Mary  grew  into  one 
of  those  visionary  passions  which  little 
girls  so  often  form  for  young  women. 
She  followed  her  so-called  governess 
wherever  she  went,  hanging  upon  her 
arm  when  she  could,  holding  her  dress 
when  no  other  hold  was  possible — fol¬ 
lowing  her  everywhere,  like  her  shadow. 
The  vicarage,  jealous  and  annoyed  at 
first,  and  all  the  neighbors  indignant  too, 
to  see  Mary  metamorphosed  into  a  de¬ 
pendent  of  the  city  family,  held  out  as 
long  as  possible  against  the  good  nature 
of  Mrs.  Turner,  and  were  Revolted  by 
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the  spectacle  of  this  child  claiming  poor 
Mary's  attention  wherever  she  moved. 
But  by  and  by  all  these  strong  senti¬ 
ments  softened,  as  was  natural.  The 
only  real  drawback  was,  that  amid  all 
these  agitations  Mary  lost  her  bloom. 
She  began  to  droop  and  grow  pale  under 
the  observation  of  the  watchful  doctor, 
who  had  never  been  otherwise  than 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  position  of 
affairs,  and  betook  himself  to  Mrs. 
Bowyer  for  sympathy  and  information. 
“  Did  you  ever  see  a  girl  so  fallen  off  ?” 
he  said.  “  Fallen  off,  doctor  !  I  think 
she  is  prettier  and  prettier  every  day.” 
“  Oh,”  the  poor  man  cried,  with  a 
strong  breathing  of  impatience,  ”  you 
ladies  think  of  nothing  but  prettiness  ! 
was  I  talking  of  prettiness?  She  must 
have  lost  a  stone  since  she  went  back 
there.  It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh,”  the 
doctor  added,  growing  red  with  sup¬ 
pressed  anger,  ”  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
is  the  true  test.  That  little  Connie 
Turner  is  as  well  as  possible  ;  she  has 
handed  over  her  nerves  to  .Mary  V'^ivian. 

I  wonder  now  if  she  ever  talks  to  you 
on  that  subject.” 

”  Who  ?  little  Connie  ?” 

”  Of  course  I  mean  Miss  V’ivian, 
Mrs.  Bowyer.  Don’t  you  know  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  all  in  a  tremble  about  the  ghost 
at  the  Great  House 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  know  ;  and  it  is  very 
strange.  I  can’t  help  thinking,  doc¬ 
tor — ” 

“  We  had  better  not  discuss  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Of  course  I  don’t  put  a  moment’s 
faith  in  any  such  nonsense.  But  girls 
are  full  of  fancies.  I  want  you  to  find 
out  for  me  whether  she  has  begun  to 
think  she  sees  anything.  She  looks  like 
it  ;  and  if  something  isn’t  done  she  will 
soon  do  so,  if  not  now.” 

‘‘Then  you  do  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  see,'’  said  Mrs.  Bowyer,  clasp¬ 
ing  her  hands  ;  ‘‘  that  has  always  been 
my  opinion  :  what  so  natural —  ?” 

‘‘  As  that  Lady  Mary,  the  greatest  old 
aristocrat  in  the  world,  should  come  and 
make  private  revelations  to  Betsy 
Barnes,  the  under  housemaid —  ?”  said 
the  doctor,  with  a  sardonic  grin. 

‘‘  I  don’t  mean  that,  doctor  ;  but  if 
she  could  not  rest  in  her  grave,  poor 
old  lady — ” 

”  You  think  then,  my  dear,”  said  the 
vicar,  ‘‘  that  Lady  Mary,  our  old 


friend,  who  was  as  young  in  her  mind 
as  any  of  us,  lies  body  and  soul  in  that 
old  dark  hole  of  a  vault  ?” 

‘‘  How  you  talk,  fTancis  !  what  can 
a  woman- say  between  you  horrid  men  ? 

I  say  if  she  couldn’t  rest — wherever  she 
is — because  of  leaving  Mary  destitute,  it 
would  be  only  natural — and  I  should 
think  the  more  of  her  for  it,”  Mrs. 
Bowyer  cried. 

The  vicar  had  a  gentle  professional 
laugh  over  the  confusion  of  his  wife’s 
mind.  But  the  doctor  took  the  matter 
more  seriously.  ‘‘  Lady  Mary  is  safely 
buried  and  done  with.  I  am  not  think¬ 
ing  of  her,”  he  said  ;  ”  but  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  Mary  Vivian’s  senses,  which  will 
not  stand  this  much  longer.  Try  and 
find  out  from  her  if  she  sees  anything  ; 
if  she  has  come  to  that,  whatever  she 
says  we  must  have  her  out  of  there.” 

But  Mrs.  Bowyer  had  nothing  to  re¬ 
port  when  this  conclave  of  friends  met 
again.  Mary  would  not  allow  that  she 
had  seen  anything.  She  grew  paler 
every  day,  her  eyes  grew  larger,  but  she 
made  no  confession.  And  Connie 
bloomed  and  grew,  and  met  no  more  old 
ladies  upon  the  stairs. 

XII. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  no  new 
event  occurred  in  this  little  history.  It 
came  to  be  summer — balmy  and  green 
— and  everything  around  the  old  house 
was  delightful,  and  its  beautiful  rooms 
became  more  pleasant  than  ever  in  the 
long  days  and  soft  brief  nights.  Fears 
of  the  Earl’s  return  and  of  the  possible 
end  of  the  Turner’s  tenancy  began  to 
disturb  the  household,  but  no  one  so 
much  as  Mary,  who  felt  herself  to  cling 
as  she  had  never  done  before  to  the  old 
house.  She  had  never  got  over  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  secret  presence,  revealed 
to  no  one  else,  was  continually  near  her, 
though  she  saw  no  one.  And  her  health 
was  greatly  affected  by  this  visionary 
double  life. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  soft  wet  day  when  the  family  were 
all  within  doors.  Connie  had  exhausted 
all  her  means  of  amusement  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  When  the  afternoon  came,  with  its 
long,  dull,  uneventful  hours,  she  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  fling  herself 
upon  Miss  Vivian,  upon  whom  she  had 
a  special  claim.  She  came  to  Mary’s 
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room,  disturbing  the  strange  quietude 
of  that  place,  and  amused  herself  look¬ 
ing  over  all  the  trinkets  and  ornaments 
that  were  to  be  found  there,  all  of  which 
were  associated  to  Mary  with  her  god¬ 
mother.  Connie  tried  on  the  bracelets 
and  brooches  which  Mary  in  her  deep 
mourning  had  not  worn,  and  asked  a 
hundred  questions.  The  answer  which 
had  to  be  so  often  repeated,  “  That  was 
given  to  me  by  my  godmother,”  at  last 
called  forth  the  child’s  remark,  “  How 
fond  your  godmother  must  have  been  of 
you.  Miss  Vivian  !  she  seems  to  have 
given  you  everything — ” 

“  Everything  !”  cried  Mary,  with  a 
full  heart. 

“  .4nd  )et  they  all  say  she  was  not 
kind  enough,”  said  little  Connie — 
"  what  do  they  mean  by  that  ?  for  you 
seem  to  love  her  very  much  still,  though 
she  is  dead.  Can  one  go  on  loving 
people  when  they  are  dead  ?” 

”  Oh  yes,  and  better  than  ever,”  said 
Mary  ;  ”  for  often  you  do  not  know 
how  you  loved  them,  or  what  they  were 
to  you,  till  they  are  gene  away.” 

Connie  gave  her  governess  a  hug  and 
said,  ”  Why  did  not  she  leave  you  all  her 
money.  Miss  Vivian  ?  everybody  says 
she  was  wicked  and  unkind  to  die  with¬ 
out — ” 

“My  dear,”  cried  Mary,  ”  do  not  re¬ 
peat  what  ignorant  people  say,  because 
It  is  not  true.” 

”  But  mamma  said  it.  Miss  Vivian.” 

”  She  does  not  know,  Connie — you 
must  not  say  it.  I  will  tell  your  mamma 
she  must  not  say  it  ;  for  nobody  can 
know  so  well  as  I  do — and  it  is  not 
true — ’  ’ 

“  But  they  say,”  cried  Connie,  ”  that 
that  is  why  she  can’t  rest  in  her  grave. 
You  must  have  heard.  Poor  old  lady, 
they  say  she  cannot  rest  in  her  grave 
because — ’  ’ 

Mary  seized  the  child  in  her  arms 
with  a  pressure  that  hurt  Connie. 
”  You  must  not  !  you  must  not  !”  she 
cried,  with  a  sort  of  panic.  Was  she 
afraid  that  some  one  might  hear  ?  She 
gave  Connie  a  hurried  kiss,  and  turned 
her  face  away,  looking  out  into  the 
vacant  room.  "It  is  not  true  !  it  is 
not  true  !”  she  cried  with  a  great  ex¬ 
citement  and  horror  as  if  to  stay  a 
wound.  “  She  was  always  good,  and 
like  an  angel  to  me.  She  is  with  the 


angels.  She  is  with  God.  She  cannot 
be  disturbed  by  anything — anything  ! 
Oh  let  us  never  say,  or  think,  or  im¬ 
agine — !”  Mary  cried.  Her  cheeks 
burned,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  something  of  wonder 
and  anguish  and  dismay  was  in  the  room 
round  her— as  if  some  one  unseen  had 
heard  a  bitter  reproach,  an  accusation 
undeserved,  which  must  wound  to  the 
very  heart. 

Connie  struggled  a  *little  in  that  too 
tight  hold.  ”  Are  you  frightened.  Miss 
Vivian  ?  what  are  you  frightened  for  ? 
No  one  can  hear  ;  and  if  you  mind  it  so 
much,  I  will  never  say  it  again.” 

”  You  must  never,  never  say  it  again. 
There  is  nothing  I  mind  so  much,”  Mary 
said. 

"  Oh  !”  said  Connie,  with  mild  sur¬ 
prise.  Then  as  Mary’s  hold  relaxed, 
she  put  her  arms  round  her  beloved 
companion’s  neck.  ”  I  will  tell  them 
all  you  don’t  like  it.  I  will  tell  them 
they  must  not —  Oh  !”  cried  Connie 
again,  in  a  quick  astonished  voice.  She 
clutched  Mary  round  the  neck,  return¬ 
ing  the  violence  of  the  grasp  which  had 
hurt  her,  and  with  her  other  hand  point¬ 
ed  to  the  door.  "  The  lady  !  the  lady  ! 
Oh,  come  and  see  where  she  is  going  !” 
Connie  cried. 

Mary  felt  as  if  the  child  in  her  vehe¬ 
mence  lifted  her  from  her  seat.  She 
had  no  sense  that  her  own  limbs  or  her 
own  will  carried  her  in  the  impetuous 
rush  with  which  Connie  flew.  «The 
blood  mounted  to  her  head.  She  felt  a 
heat  and  throbbing  as  if  her  spine  were 
on  fire.  Connie,  holding  by  her  skirts, 
pushing  her  on,  went  along  the  corridor 
to  the  other  door,  now  deserted,  of 
Lady  Mary’s  room.  “  There,  there  ! 
don’t  you  see  her?  She  is  going  in,” 
the  child  cried,  and  rushed  on,  clinging 
to  Mary,  dragging  her  on,  her  light  hair 
streaming,  her  little  white  dress  waving. 

Lady  Mary’s  room  was  unoccupied 
and  cold — cold,  though  it  was  summer, 
with  the  chill  that  rests  in  uninhabited 
apartments.  The  blinds  were  drawn 
down  over  the  windows  ;  a  sort  of 
blank  whiteness,  grayness,  was  in  the 
place,  which  no  one  ever  entered.  The 
child  rushed  on  with  eager  gestures,  cry¬ 
ing  ”  Look  !  look  !”  turning  her  lively 
head  from  side  to  side.  Mary,  in  a  still 
and  passive  expectation,  seeing  nothing. 
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looking  mechanically  where  Connie  told 
her  to  look,  moving  like  a  creature  in  a 
dream,  against  her  will,  followed. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  The 
blank,  the  vacancy  went  to  her  heart. 
She  no  longer  thought  of  Connie  or  her 
vision.  She  felt  the  emptiness  with  a 
desolation  such  as  slie  had  never  felt 
before.  She  loosed  her  arm  with 
something  like  impatience  from  the 
child’s  close  clasp.  For  months  she 
had  not  entered  the  room  which  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  so  much  of  her  life. 
Connie  and  her  cries  and  warnings 
passed  from  her  mind  like  the  stir  of  a 
bird  or  a  fly.  Mary  felt  herself  alone 
with  her  dead,  alone  with  her  life,  with 
all  that  had  been  and  that  never  could 
be  again.  Slowly,  without  knowing 
what  she  did,  she  sank  upon  her  knees. 
She  raised  her  face  in  the  blank  of  deso¬ 
lation  about  her  to  the  unseen  heaven- 
Unseen  !  unseen  !  whatever  we  may  do. 
God  above  us,  and  those  who  have  gone 
from  us,  and  He  who  has  taken  them, 
who  has  redeemed  them,  who  is  ours 
and  theirs,  our  only  hope  ;  but  all  un¬ 
seen,  unseen,  concealed  as  much  by  the 
blue  skies  as  by  the  dull  blank  of  that 
roof.  Her  heart  ached  and  cried  into 
the  unknown.  “  O  God,"  she  cried, 
"  I  do  not  know  where  she  is,  but  Thou 
art  everywhere.  O  God,  let  her  know 
that  I  have  never  blamed  her,  never 
wished  it  otherwise,  never  ceased  to 
love  her,  and  thank  her,  and  bless  her. 
God!  God  !"  cried  Mary,  with  a  great 
and  urgent  cry,  as  if  it  were  a  man’s 
name.  She  knelt  there  for  a  moment 
before  her  senses  failed  her,  her  eyes 
shining  as  if  they  would  burst  from  their 
sockets,  her  lips  dropping  apart,  her 
countenance  like  marble — . 


’■  .And  She  was  standing  there  all  the 
time,”  said  Connie,  crying  and  telling 
her  little  tale  after  Mary  had  been 
carried  away — “  standing  with  her  hand 
upon  that  cabinet,  looking  and  looking, 
oh,  as  if  she  wanted  to  say  something 
and  couldn’t.  Why  couldn’t  she, 
mamma  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Bowyer,  why 
couldn’t  she,  if  she  wanted  so  much  ? 
Why  wouldn’t  God  let  her  speak  ?’’ 


on  the  verge  of  death.  She  said  a  great 
deal  in  her  wanderings  about  some  one 
who  had  looked  at  her.  "  For  a 
moment,  a  moment,’’  she  would  cry  ; 
"  only  a  moment  !  and  I  had  so  much 
,to  say.’’  But  as  she  got  better  nothing 
was  said  to  her  about  this  face  she  had 
seen.  And  perhaps  it  was  only  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  some  feverish  dreaui.  She 
was  taken  away,  and  was  a  long  time 
getting  up  her  strength  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  Turners  insisted  that  the 
drains  should  be  thoroughly  seen  to, 
which  were  not  at  all  in  a  perfect  state. 
And  the  Earl  coming  to  see  the  place, 
took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  determined  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  hands.  He  was  a 
friendly  person,  and  his  ideas  of  decor¬ 
ation  were  quite  different  from  those  of 
his  grandmother.  He  gave  away  a  great 
deal  of  her  old  furniture,  and  sold  the 
rest. 

.Among  the  articles  given  away  was 
the  Italian  cabinet  which  the  vicar  had 
always  had  a  fancy  for  ;  and  natur.ally 
it  had  not  been  in  the  vicarage  a  day  be¬ 
fore  the  boys  insisted  on  finding  out  the 
way  of  opening  the  secret  drawer.  .And 
there  the  paper  was  found  in  the  most 
natural  way,  without  any  trouble  or 
mystery  at  all. 


Mary  had  a  long  illness,  and  hovered 


They  all  gathered  to  see  the  wanderer 
coming  back.  She  was  not  as  she  had 
been  when  she  went  away.  Her  face, 
which  had  been  so  easy,  was  worn  with 
trouble  ;  her  eyes  were  deep  with  things 
unspeakable.  Pity  and  knowledge  were 
in  the  lines  w'hich  time  had  not  made. 
It  was  a  great  event  in  that  place  to  see 
one  come  back  who  did  not  come  by  the 
common  way.  She  was  received  by  the 
great  officer  who  had  given  her  permis¬ 
sion  to  go,  and  her  companions  who  had 
received  her  at  the  first  all  came  for- 
w’ard,  wondering,  to  hear  what  she  had 
to  say  :  because  it  only  occurs  to  those 
wanderers  who  have  gone  back  to  earth 
of  their  own  will  to  return  when  they 
have  accomplished  what  they  wished,  or 
it  is  judged  above  that  there  is  nothing 
possible  more.  Accordingly  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  on  all  their  lips,  ‘‘You  have 
set  the  wrong  right — you  have  done 
what  you  desired  .’’’ 

‘‘  Oh,’’  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hands,  ‘‘  how  well  one  is  in  one’s  own 
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place  !  how  blessed^to  be  at  home  !  I 
have  seen  the  trouble  and  sorrow  in  the 
earth  till  my  heart  is  sore,  and  sometimes 
I  have  been  near  to  die.” 

‘‘  But  that  is  impossible,”  said  the 
man  who  had  loved  her. 

“If  it  had  not  been  impossible,  I 
should  have  died,”  she  said.  “  I  have 
stood  among  people  who  loved  me,  and 
they  have  not  seen  me  nor  known  me, 
nor  heard  my  cry.  I  have  been  outcast 
from  all  life,  for  I  belonged  to  none.  I 
have  longed  for  you  all,  and  my  heart 
has  failed  me.  Oh  how  lonely  it  is  in 
the  world  when  you  are  a  wanderer, 
and  can  be  known  of  none — ” 

“  You  were  warned,”  said  he  who 
was  in  authority,  ”  that  it  was  more 
bitter  than  death.” 

“  What  is  death  she  said.  .And 
no  one  made  any  reply.  Neither  did 
any  one  venture  to  ask  her  again  whether 
she  had  been  successful  in  her  mission. 
But  at  last,  when  the  warmth  of  her  ap¬ 


pointed  home  had  melted  the  ice  about 
her  heart,  she  smiled  once  more  and 
spoke. 

“  The  little  children  knew  me  ;  they 
were  not  afraid  of  me  ;  they  held  out 
their  arms.  And  God’s  dear  and  inno¬ 
cent  creatures — ”  She  wept  a  few 
tears,  which  were  sweet  after  the  ice- 
tears  she  had  shed  upon  the  earth. 
And  then  some  one,  more  bold  than  the 
rest,  asked  again,  “  And  did  you  ac¬ 
complish  what  you  wished  ?” 

She  had  come  to  herself  by  this  time, 
and  the  dark  lines  were  melting  from 
her  face.  “  I  am  forgiven,”  she  said, 
with  a  low  cry  of  happiness.  “  She 
whom  I  wronged  loves  me  and  blessed 
me  ;  and  we  saw’  each  other  face  to  face. 
I  know  nothing  more.” 

“  There  is  no  more,”  said  all 
together.  For  everything  is  included 
in  pardon  and  love.  —  Blackivood' s 
Magazine. 


TRAGEDY  IN  JAPAN. 
BY  FRANK  ABELL. 


The  Japanese  have  been  well  called 
the  ”  French  of  the  East”  for  not  only 
do  they  resemble  the  French  in  their 
Epicurean  views  of  life,  in  their  love  of 
pleasure  and  fun,  in  their  impulsive,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  too  often  unstable  char¬ 
acter.  in  their  politeness,  in  their  glad 
seizure  of  any  excuse  for  display,  festi¬ 
val,  and  holiday,  but  in  the  almost  mor¬ 
bid  attraction  which  the  Tragic  has  for 
them.  Just  the  same  taste  which  leads 
Frenchmen  to  load  their  picture  galleries 
with  martyrdoms,  murders,  and  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  which  attracts  them  in 
crowds  to  the  peep-show  of  horrors, 
which  sends  women  and  children  through 
the  doors  of  the  Morgue  from  morning 
till  night,  is  found  predominant  in  the 
character  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  at 
once  the  most  homely  and  the  most 
tragedy-loving  of  Oriental  peoples. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Trag¬ 
edy  occupies  such  a  prominent  position 
in  the  popular  national  drama.  The 
leivr  de  rideau — generally  a  farce  of  the 
very  broadest  description — causes  laugh¬ 
ter  and  shouts  of  applause,  but  the  audi¬ 


ence  do  not  settle  themselves  dow’n  to 
the  business  of  the  evening  until  the 
green  cloth  curtain  is  drawn  aside  for  the 
first  scene  of  the  Tragedy.  “  The  Ink- 
smearing,”  the  “  Malicious  Fox  Kettle,” 
are  all  very  well,  but  for  real  enjoyment 
give  the  habitual  Japanese  playgoer  a 
genuine  blood-and-thunder  piece  like  the 
“Forty-seven  Ronins,”  or  the  “Story 
of  Sendai.” 

So  while  the  actors  are  busily  paint¬ 
ing  and  ’tiring  themselves — (there  are 
no  actresses  in  Japan,  or  were  not  until 
comparatively  recently) — let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  theatre  itself. 

Outwardly  there  is  nothing  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  a  bath-house  or  a  public 
office  but  the  long  strips  of  wood  over 
the  doorway,  painted  w'ith  the  actors’ 
names,  and  the  banners  of  cloth  embla¬ 
zoned  with  the  fantastic  emblems  of  the 
histrionic  art.  We  pass  through  a  w’ick- 
et  and  find  ourselves  in  a  large  square 
hall  hung  with  festoons  of  many-colored 
lanterns  and  strips  of  pictured  drapery, 
and  divided  pretty  much  according  to  the 
European  principle  of  pit,  boxes,  and 
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gallery  ;  the  only  difference,  of  course, 
being  that  a  Japanese  audience  squats 
upon  mats  and  makes  no  use  of  chairs 
and  seats.  From  the  stage  through  the 
midst  of  the  pit  to  the  back  of  the  house 
runs  an  elevated  platform  called  the 
“  liana  Michi,”  or  Flower  Path,  which  is 
used  for  processions,  the  entry  of  crowds, 
and  for  feats  of  juggling  and  other  diver¬ 
sions  to  occupy  the  intervals  between 
the  acts. 

The  orchestra  (save  the  mark  !)  occu¬ 
py  a  suspended  box  at  the  side  of  the 
proscenium,  and  here  they  vex  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ear  with  performances  on  the 
“  samisen,”  the  “  koto,”  drums,  cymbals 
of  metal  and  wood,  fifes  and  flutes.  The 
stage  proper  is  circular,  and  by  an  ingen¬ 
ious  arrangement  of  machinery  beneath 
revolves  on  its  axis,  one  half  of  it  only 
being  occupied  by  the  scene  in  operation, 
the  other  by  the  next  scene,  so  that  there 
is  none  of  that  pulling  and  hauling  and 
delay  familiar  to  us  at  every  change  of 
scene.  In  the  regions  beyond  the  stage 
are  the  dressing-rooms  :  separate  cells 
for  the  principal  actors,  one  long  gallery 
for  the  subordinates,  the  carpenters’ 
rooms,  property  rooms,  painting  rooms, 
which  we  shall  explore  presently,  in  spite 
of  an  atmosphere  of  which  Cologne  or 
any  little  Norman  town  might  be  proud. 
The  first  piece  has  ended,  the  due  inter¬ 
val  has  elapsed,  and  a  hideous  fantasia 
on  the  gong  announces  that  the  Tragedy 
is  about  to  commence. 

The  theatre  is  crowded  ;  every  one  is 
smoking,  laughing,  chattering,  and  sip¬ 
ping  tea — (no  old  Japanese  playgoer  ever 
visits  the  theatre  without  his  own  tea- 
I)ot) — but  one  cannot  repress  a  shudder 
as  one  looks  around  at  the  flimsy  wooden 
structure  with  its  fluttering  decorations, 
beholds  pipes  being  knocked  out  and  pa¬ 
per  lanterns  swinging  in  the  draught,  and 
imagines  what  a  real  tragedy  there  would 
be  in  case  of  fire.  When  a  Japanese 
theatre  does  catch  fire,  half  or  a  quarter 
of  the  town  generally  goes  with  it,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  is  never 
known. 

At  a  final  bang  of  the  gong,  the  green 
curtain  is  drawn  aside  from  the  two  wings; 
the  last  urchins  who  have  been  gambol¬ 
ling  on  the  stage  scramble  into  their 
places  ;  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  hide¬ 
ous  discord  ;  the  human  footlights — men 
veiled  in  black  and  holding  long  bam¬ 


boos,  at  the  ends  o4  which  are  fastened 
tallow  candles,  which  require  constant 
snuffing  and  smell  horribly — creep  into 
their  places,  and  the  piece  commences. 

If  we  wanted  to  make  out  the  plot  of 
the  play,  we  should  be  obliged  to  come 
here  for  another  two  nights  at  least,  for 
Japanese  plays  are  of  inordinate  length, 
sometimes  occupying  a  week  in  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  every 
night  precisely  at  half-past  e’even  o’clock, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  speech  or  a  scene. 
But  as  we  are  only  here  as  curious  visit¬ 
ors,  and  do  not  understand  one  word  of 
(he  dialogue,  it  does  not  much  matter. 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  young  Sa- 
mourai  has  made  a  match  with  a  girl  of 
the  people,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  his 
own  friends  and  of  the  girl’s,  and  matters 
are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  dam¬ 
sel  is  already  betrothed  to  some  one  else. 
.At  any  rate,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
”  talkee  talkee  ”  at  the  opening  between 
the  youth  and  the  girl ;  the  youth  speak¬ 
ing  with  natural  emphasis  and  intonation 
accompanied  by  much  gesticulation  and 
contortion  of  visage,  the  girl — a  young 
man  with  a  Japanese  fan  style  of  face — 
whining  her  sentences  out  in  that  shrill 
monotone  without  punctuation  or  accent¬ 
uation  which  is  the  orthodox  dramatic 
representation  of  the  voice  of  the  gentle 
sex  in  Japan. 

The  scenery  is  very  effective,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  play  opening  in  the  courtyard 
of  a  temple  at  night,  the  moon  shining 
behind  and  shedding  a  weird  light  over  a 
thick  bank  of  foliage,  the  stone  lanterns, 
and  the  quaint  roof  of  the  building. 

We  have  not  to  wait  long  for  either 
the  blood  or  the  thunder  ;  the  moon  dis¬ 
appears  behind  a  gauze  cloud,  and  the 
only  light  given  is  that  by  the  animated 
lamps  before  alluded  to,  who  are  dread¬ 
fully  in  the  way  but  who  are  evidently 
regarded  as  indispensable  adjuncts.  A 
dark  figure  is  seen  creeping  through  the 
foliage ;  the  hero  listens  and  claps  his 
hand  to  his  sword  ;  the  girl  delivers  her¬ 
self  of  some  extraordinary  gutturals  ex¬ 
pressive  of  alarm  ;  the  would-be  assassin 
springs  forward  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  tremendous  clapping  made  on  the 
stage  by  two  individuals  at  the  wings 
armed  with  pieces  of  flat  wood.  The 
sword  of  the  young  Samourai  is  whisked 
from  its  sheath,  twinkles  in  the  air  for  a 
moment,  descends  upon  the  unfortunate 
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intruder,  who  cuts  a  somersault  in  the 
air  and  conveys  himself  away  behind  a 
black  aheet  borne  by  two  stage  helps, 
while  a  gong  booms  forth  and  the  thun¬ 
der  groans  and  rattles.  The  young  man 
indulges  in  a  few  horrible  grimaces,  mut¬ 
ters  “  Sa  sa — sa  sa  sa,”  wipes  his  sword 
deliberately,  and  points  to  the  pool  of 
blood  on  the  stage  amid  the  yells  and 
shrieks  of  the  audience — yells  and  shrieks 
which  represent  our  modem  “  Kentish 
fire.” 

Presently  a  young  warrior  swaggers  up 
the  ‘‘  Flower  Path  ”  through  the  midst  of 
the  audience.  He  is  evidently  a  popu¬ 
lar  favorite,  for  the  crowd  greet  him 
with  cries  of  “Takashimaya!”  The 
grimaces  of  our  Samourai  at  the  sight  of 
this  newcomer  are  perfectly  frightful  to 
behold,  in  fact  we  could  hardly  believe 
even  a  Japanese  face  to  be  capable  of 
being  so  thoroughly  twisted  and  contort¬ 
ed.  The  grimaces  are  not  those  of 
pleasure  and  welcome,  so  we  draw  the 
inference  that  this  is  the  heroine’s  fiance^ 
especially  as  she  shrieks  and  gets  behind 
her  husband.  There  is  a  long  exchange 
of  sentences,  which  gradually  culminate 
into  what  a  schoolboy  would  call  a  “jolly 
row  ”  ;  the  bamboo  clappers  at  the  wings 
are  incessant,  the  thunder  growls,  the 
young  Samourai  makes  a  dart  at  his  foe, 
the  latter  whistles,  and  from  all  parts 
come  in  a  motley  crowd  of  coolies  armed 
with  bamboos,  yelling,  shrieking,  and 
gesticulating  like  madmen.  The  Sam¬ 
ourai  is  evidently  going  to  have  a  bad 
time  of  it,  for  they  surround  him  with 
uplifted  sticks,  and  he  works  himself 
slowly  back  with  his  sword  drawn  ;  the 
sticks  quiver  in  the  air,  when  a  tremen¬ 
dous  hubbub  is  heard,  a  gentleman  in 
full  armor  followed  by  a  retinue  of  war¬ 
riors  enters — probably  the  hero's  father 
— and  amid  a  burst  from  the  orchestra, 
more  bell-booming,  thunder-rolling,  and 
bamboo-clapping,  the  green  curtain  is 
drawn  across,  and  scene  one  is  ended* 
There  is  a  general  rising  among  the 
audience  ;  boys  rush  on  to  the  stage  and 
peep  under  the  curtain  ;  the  smoke  from 
a  hundred  pipes  fills  the  air  ;  orange 
and  sweetmeat  sellers  do  a  roaring  trade  ; 
portly  citizens  go  out  to  get  fresh  air  ; 
thirsty  gentlemen  go  out  for  a  cup  of 
“  saki  ”  at  the  tea-house  next  door  ; 
waitresses  from  the  innumerable  restau¬ 
rants  which  always  surround  a  Japanese 


theatre  hand  in  trays  of  stewed  eels, 
fried  fish,  eggs  and  rice  to  the  occupants 
of  the  boxes  who  are  too  dignified  to  go 
out ;  every  one  chatters  and  laughs  and 
flutters  fans,  eats,  drinks,  and  smokes, 
and  the  curious  scene  is  one  of  genuine, 
unadulterated  popular  enjoyment. 

We  wend  our  way  along  the  narrow 
passage  behind  the  boxes,  and,  ascend¬ 
ing  a  steep  ladder,  find  ourselves  in  the 
actor’s  dressing-room.  Here  they  are, 
knights  and  coolies,  priests  and  dam¬ 
sels,  animated  foot-lights,  members  of 
the  orchestra,  squatting  on  mats,  the 
actors  before  looking-glasses  painting 
their  faces,  arranging  their  hair,  fitting 
their  costumes,  the  others  talking,  laugh¬ 
ing,  chaffing,  sipping  tea  and  smoking. 
They  are  a  genial  jovial  set,  these  Japan¬ 
ese  actors  ;  ready  to  give  any  informa¬ 
tion,  proud  of  any  attention,  and  espe¬ 
cially  proud  of  having  their  portraits 
transferred  to  our  sketch-books.  With 
the  gi^at  wrestlers  they  share  public 
popularity,  and  the  proudest  nobles  of 
the  old  rigime  felt  no  loss  of  dignity  in 
inviting  a  famous  actor  to  their  castles, 
while  the  high  salaries  they  draw  allow 
them  to  lead  a  life  of  considerable  otium 
cum  dignitate  during  their  leisure  time. 

We  sit  here  chatting  and  laughing  until 
the  gong  below  announces  the  opening 
of  the  second  scene.  While  we  have 
been  away  the  public  has  been  amused 
with  the  gambols  and  tricks  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  jugglers  and  acrobats,  and  put 
into  thoroughly  good  humor  by  showers 
of  presents  distributed  from  the  ‘‘  Flow¬ 
er  Path.” 

“Now  you’ll  see  some  bloodshed,” 
says  our  cicerone  as  we  seat  ourselves  in 
our  box. 

The  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  a 
really  effective  and  picturesque  scene  is 
displayed.  Half  of  it  represents  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  tea-house,  the  other  half  a 
winter  night  scene.  There  is  thick  snow 
on  the  ground,  on  the  bushes,  on  the 
gate,  while  a  vigorous  shower  of  paper 
snow  is  decending  from  above.  Our 
young  Samourai  enters.  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  in  difficulties,  for  his  face  is 
haggard,  his  hair  unkempt,  his  clothes 
soiled  and  tom.  He  “comes  down,” 
presents  us  with  a  variety  of  grimaces 
and  gutturals :  slowly  draws  forth  his 
Muramasa  blade,  examines  it  closely, 
apparently  apostrophizes  it,  puts  a  rag 
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round  his  hand  to  enable  him  to  get  a 
fair  grip  of  the  hilt,  opens  the  sliding 
door,  and  peers  forth  into  the  night. 
The  silence  in  the  house  is  breathless, 
and  every  face  is  bent  on  the  actor  as 
earnestly  as  if  a  grave  national  crisis 
were  impending. 

There  is  a  movement  among  the 
bushes.  Our  hero  starts,  slowly  shuts  the 
door,  bares  his  arms,  utters  a  few  guttur¬ 
als,  makes  a  few  faces,  and  stands  ready. 

Amid  a  shower  of  snow  a*  figure 
comes  through  the  hedge,  followed  by 
others.  The  first  man  taps  at  the  door, 
listens  for  an  answer,  and,  hearing  none, 
enters  with  the  accompanying  clap  of 
the  bamboos,  starts  at  seeing  our  hero, 
who  rushes  to  the  door  and  bolts  it. 
The  other  men,  hearing  this,  dash  them¬ 
selves  at  the  frail  obstacle,  break  through 
it,  and  burst  into  the  tea-house.  Surely 
all  is  over  with  our  young  friend  now, 
we  think.  Not  so  :  the  Japanese  play¬ 
wright  does  not  allow  his  hero  to.be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  second  scene  out  of  per¬ 
haps  fifty  ;  there  will  be  some  shamble 
work  now,  you  may  depend  upon  that, 
especially  as  the  young  man  is  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  his  opponents  whose 
aim  is  to  take  him  alive,  have  but  thick 
bamboo  poles.  The  first  man  advances 
on  our  hero  ;  there  is  a  blow  and  a 
parry  or  two,  the  Samourai  makes  a 
sweeping  “  number  five”  cut  at  the  man’s 
head  ;  the  fellow  holds  up.  his  bamboo, 
the  blade  cleaves  through  it,  and  a  del¬ 
uge  of  blood  pours  over  his  face  and 
shoulders.  He  cuts  the  orthodox  som¬ 
ersault,  and  glides  away  behind  the  black 
cloth.  Number  two  advances ;  our 
young  man  is  ready  for  him,  and  at  a 
swoop  cuts  off  his  hand.  Immediately 
from  a  hole  in  the  stage  appears  a  hu¬ 
man  hand,  convulsive  and  clutching 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off.  The 
other  men  advance  in  turn.  One  loses 
a  leg — a  huge  bleeding  leg  being  rolled 
on  to  the  stage.  Another  is  cleft  in 
twain  through  the  head,  and  the  audi* 
ence  shriek  with  delight  as  they  behold 
a  human  trunk  with  a  side  of  the  head 
flapping  down  on  each  shoulder  lying 
on  the  stage  ;  a  third  is  cut  clean  in 
half ;  a  fourth  loses  an  arm,  at  any  rate 
the  whole  crew  are  disposed  of  each  in 
his  turn,  each  one  cutting  the  conven¬ 
tional  somersault  in  token  of  being 
killed. 


By  this  time,  of  course,  our  hero  is 
like  a  butcher,  and  the  stage  like  a 
slaughter-house  ;  he  is  faint,  asvwell  he 
may  be,  and  staggers  to  and  fro  among 
the  mangled  remains  of  his  foes  ;  the 
audience  are  delighted,  for  this  is  just 
what  they  came  to  see,  and  yells  of  ap¬ 
probation  greet  the  actor  as  he  staggers 
down  the  ”  Flower  Path  ”  presumably  to 
look  for  more  foemen.  And  so  the 
piece  proceeds  ;  here  and  there  a  scene 
of  bloodshed,  here  and  there  a  long, 
dismal  scene  of  “  talkee  talkee.” 

That  there  is  much  force  in  Japanese 
tragic  acting  cannot  be  denied ;  the 
actors  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  their  parts,  and  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  all  are  ‘‘  word  perfect,”  such 
an  occurrence  as  a  hitch  being  almost 
unknown.  But  the  greatest  praise  must 
be  given  to  the  scenic  effects  and  the 
stage  tricks ;  scenic  effects  and  stage 
tricks  with  which  the  Japanese  profes¬ 
sion  has  been  conversant  for  hundreds 
of  years,  for  they  are  essentially  conserv¬ 
ative  in  at  least  their  dramatic  instincts, 
and  the  plays  which  command  the  great¬ 
est  favor  and  applause  are  those  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  remote 
ages.  To  this  there  is  one  exception — 
the  famous  tragedy  of  the  ‘‘  Forty-seven 
Ronins,’  ’  written  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  and  made  familiar  to 
English  readers  by  Mr.  Mitford  in  his 
‘‘Talcs  of  Old  Japan.”  The  quaint 
quiet  burial-place  of  these  forty-seven 
heroes  may  yet  be  seen  at  Takanawa  in 
the  city  of  Yedo,  and  is  reverenced  as 
much  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
as  the  play  founded  upon  the  story  ij 
admired. 

Changes,  no  doubt,  have  taken  place 
in  the  Japanese  national  drama,  as  in 
everything  else,  since  the  writer  was  last 
in  a  Japanese  theatre  some  nine  years 
ago.  Gas  was  about  to  be  substituted 
for  the  old  familiar  animated  footlights  ; 
women  were  announced  to  take  parts  ; 
foreign  influences  were  beginning  to 
creep  in  in  the  shape  of  sarcastic  farces 
on  the  manners  and,  peculiarities  of 
Western  nations,  but  it  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted  if  any  amount  of  innovation 
can  entirely  root  from  the  popular  mind 
their  allegiance  to  the  old  historic  forms 
of  drama  with  their  accompaniment  of 
horrors  and  what  seem  to  us  absurdities. 
— Belgravia. 
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THE  SOUDAN  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

BY  SIR  SAMUEL  WHITE  BAKER, 


“  What  is  the  Soudan?  ”  is  a  question 
that  has  frequently  been  asked  since  the 
recent  calamity  has  diverted  public 
attention  from  the  usual  course  and  con¬ 
centrated  all  interest  upon  that  distant 
region.  “  Is  the  Soudan  worth  keep¬ 
ing  ?”  “  Why  not  give  it  up  ?”  are  re¬ 

marks  that  have  not  been  uncommon 
since  the  overwhelming  disaster  which 
has  befallen  the  armv  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Hicks.* 

I  shall  endeavor  to  reply  to  these 
questions,  and  to  explain  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  those  provinces  which  are 
included  in  the  general  term  ‘‘Sou¬ 
dan.*’ 

The  great  lake  Victoria  N’yanza,  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  late  Captain  Speke,  is 
3400  feet  above  the  sea  level — beneath 
the  Equator.  The  Albert  N’yanza  is 
2700  feet  ;  Gondokoro,  2000  feet  ; 
Khartum,  1200  feet,  in  latitude  15° 
34',  The  general  altitude  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  equatorial  regions  above  the 
two  great  lakes  is  about  4000  feet. 

Accepting  the  Albert  N’yanza  as  the 
general  reservoir,  from  the  northern 
extremity,  latitude  2"  15',  the  Nile 
issues  to  commence  its  course  from  an 
altitude  of  2700  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  We  therefore  discover  a  fall  of 
700  feet  in  a  course  of  about  200  miles, 
influenced  by  a  succession  of  cataracts 
and  rapids — while  from  Gondokoro, 
latitude  4°  54',  in  a  winding  channel  of 
jibout  1,400  miles,  the  fall  is  about  800 
feet  to  Khartum — or  nearly  seven  inches 
per  mile — a  navigable  river  throughout, 
with  a  stream  that  hardly  averages  a 
speed  of  three  miles  per  hour. 

Before  the  W^hite  Nile  annexation,  the 
Soudan  was  accepted  in  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  definition  as  representing 
everything  south  of  the  first  cataract  at 
Assouan  without  any  actual  limitation — 
but  the  extension  of  Egyptian  territory 
to  the  Equator  has  increased  the  value 
of  the  term,  and  the  word  Soudan,  now 
embraces  the  whole  of  that  vast  region 
which  comprises  the  deserts  of  Nubia, 
Libya,  the  ancient  Meroe,  Dongola, 
Kordofan,  Darfur,  Senaar,  and  the 
entire  Nile  Basin,  bordered  on  the  east 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  3 


by  Abyssinia,  and  elsewhere  by  doubtful 
frontiers.  The  Red  Sea  upon  the  east 
alone  confines  the  Egyptian  limit  to  an 
unquestionable  line. 

Wherever  the  rainfall  is  regular,  the 
country  is  immensely  fertile,  therefore 
the  Soudan  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions — the  great  deserts  which  are 
beyond  the  rainy  zone,  and  consequently 
arid,  and  the  southern  provinces  within 
that  zone,  which  are  capable  of  great 
agricultural  development. 

As  the  river  Nile  runs  from  south  to 
north  from  an  elevation  of  3400  feet 
until  it  meets  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths,  it  flows 
through  the  rainy  zone  to  which  it  owes 
its  birth,  and  subsequently  streams 
onward  through  the  1200  miles  of 
sands  north  of  the  Atbara  River,  which 
is  the  last  tributary  throughout  its  desert 
course. 

Including  the  bends  of  this  mighty 
Nile,  a  distance  is  traversed  of  about 
3300  miles  from  the  Victoria  N’yanza 
to  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  whole  of  this 
region  throughout  its  passage  is  now 
included  in  the  name  “  Soudan.”  > 

The  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude 
intersected  by  the  Nile  must  of  necessity 
exhibit  great  changes  in  temperature  and 
general  meteorological  conditions. 

The  comparatively  small  area  of  the 
Egyptian  Delta  is  the  natural  result  of 
inundations  upon  the  lower  level,  which 
by  spreading  the  waters  have  thereby 
slackened  the  current,  and  allowed  a 
sufficient  interval  for  the  deposit  of  the 
surcharged  mud.  That  fertilizing  allu¬ 
vium  has  been  brought  down  from  the 
rich  lands  of  Meroe  and  portions  of 
Abyssinia  by  the  Atbara  River  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Salaam,  Angrab,  and  the 
greater  stream  Settite.  All  those  rivers 
cut  through  a  large  area  of  deep  soil, 
through  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
they  have  excavated  valleys  of  great 
depth  ;  and  in  some  places  of  more  than 
two  miles  width.  The  cubic  contents 
of  these  enormous  cuttings  have  been 
delivered  upon  the  low  lands  of  Egypt 
at  the  period  of  inundations. 

The  Blue  Nile,  which  effects  a  junc- 
23 
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lion  with  the  White  Nile  at  Khartum  in 
N.  latitude  15°  34'  is  also  a  mud  carrier, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Albara.  The  White  Nile  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  con¬ 
veys  no  mud,  but  the  impurity  of  its 
waters  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  suspended  in  the  finest  par¬ 
ticles,  and  exhibiting  beneath  the 
microscope  minute  globules  of  green 
matter,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
germs.  When  the  two  rivers  meet  at 
the  Khartum  junction,  the  water  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  which  contains  lime,  appears 
to  coagulate  the  albuminous  matter  in 
that  of  the  White  Nile,  which  becomes 
too  heavy  to  remain  in  suspension  ;  it 
therefore  precipitates,  and  forms  a 
deposit,  after  which  the  true  Nile, 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
rivers,  becomes  wholesome,  and  remains 
comparatively  clear  until  it  meets  the 
muddy  At’oara,  in  latitude  17°  40'. 
The  Sobat  River  in  N.  latitude  9°  21'  is 
a  most  important  tributary,  supposed  to 
have  its  sources  iii  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  (ialla  country.  All  these 
powerful  streams  exhibit  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  drainage  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  The  only  affluent  upon  the 
west  is  the  Bahr  Ghazal  in  latitude  9° 
20',  but  that  river  is  quite  unimportant 
4is  a  contributor  to  the  great  volume  of 
the  Nile. 

The  rainy  zone  extends  to  about  15° 
North  latitude,  but  the  rainfall  is 
dependent  upon  peculiarities  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  physical  conditions  of  locali¬ 
ties. 

Wherever  the  rainfall  is  dependable, 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  at  once 
exhibited  by  enormous  crops,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  villages,  where  alone 
a  regular  system  of  cultivation  is  pur¬ 
sued. 

The  gentle  slope  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Mediterranean — from  the  Victoria 
N’yanza  source  of  the  Nile  3400  feet  in 
a  course  of  about  the  same  number  of 
miles — may  be  divided  into  two  portions 
by  almost  halving  the  thirty-two  degrees 
of  latitude  in  a  direct  line.  Fifteen  will 
include  the  rainy  zone  north  of  the 
Equator,  and  the  remaining  seventeen 
to  Alexandria  comprise  the  vast  deserts 
which  are  devoid  of  water. 

The  enormous  extent  of  burning  sand 
which  separates  the  fertile  portion  of  the 


Soudan  from  Lower  Egypt  would,  in  the 
absence  of  the  camel,  be  like  an  ocean 
devoid  of  vessels,  and  the  deserts  would 
be  a  barrier  absolutely  impassable  by 
man.  Nature  has  arranged  the  various 
fauna  according  to  the  re(]uirements  and 
conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface;  we, 
therefore,  possess  the  camel  as  the  only 
animal  that  can  with  impunity  support  a 
thirst  that  will  enable  it  to  traverse 
great  distances  without  the  necessity  of 
water.  This  invaluable  creature  will 
travel  during  the  hottest  months  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  t20  miles  with  a  load  of  400 
lbs.,  without  drinking  upon  the  journey 
until  the  fourth  day.  It  is  necessary 
that  before  starting,  the  camel  shall 
drink  its  fill.  This  may  be  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Monday.  It  will  then  travel 
thirty  miles  a  day,  and  by  Friday  p.  m. 
it  will  have  completed  four  days,  or  120 
miles,  and  will  require  water,  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  dhurra  (sorghum  vulgare) 
must  be  given  during  a  forced  march, 
as  the  animal  will  have  no  time  to  graze 
upon  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  desert. 

The  desert  of  Korusko  is  230  miles 
across  to  Abou  Hamed,  and  this  journey 
is  performed  in  seven  days,  the  camels 
drinking  once  only  upon  the  road  at  the 
bitter  wells  of  Mourflhd.  Horses  can  be 
taken  across  such  deserts  only  through 
the  aid  of  camels,  which  transport  the 
water  required  for  the  less  enduring  ani¬ 
mals. 

.\lthough  the  camel  is  apparently  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  African  and  Arabian 
deserts,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  have 
never  heard  of  such  an  animal  in  a  state 
of  Nature,  Not  even  the  ancient  writers 
mention  the  camel  as  existing  in  a  wild 
state  in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  In 
this  we  find  an  exception  to  all  other 
animals,  whose  original  progenitors  may 
be  discovered  in  occupation  of  those 
wild  haunts  from  which  they  must  have 
>  been  captured  to  become  domesticated. 

As  the  camel  is  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  the  Soudan  and 
Lower  Egypt,  we  at  once  recognize  the 
reality  of  separation  effected  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  desert,  which  reduces  the  value 
of  those  distant  provinces  to  nil,  until 
some  more  general  means  of  transport 
shall  be  substituted. 

The  fertile  provinces  of  the  Soudan, 
irrespective  of  the  White  Nile  margin,  are 
those  between  the  Atbara  River  and  the 
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Blue  Nile,  in  addition  to  all  those  lands 
between  Cassala  and  Gallabat,  together 
with  the  country  traversed  by  the  rivers 
Rahad  and  Dinder,  opposite  Senaar, 
The  latter  province  between  the  Blue 
and  the  White  Niles  is  the  Granary  of 
Khartum. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Soudan  was 
annexed  by  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  grand¬ 
father  of  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  Pacha, 
and  by  a  stern  rule  the  discordant  ele¬ 
ments  of  rival  Arab  tribes  were  reduced 
to  order. 

Khartum,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Niles,  became  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  Shendy,  Berber,  and  Dongola 
represented  towns  of  importance  upon 
the  river  margin.  Souakim  and  Massa- 
wa  were  ports  upon  the  Red  Sea,  well 
adapted  for  commercial  outlets.  Cassala 
was  fortiued,  and  became  the  strategical 
point  in  Taka  near  the  Abyssinian  fron¬ 
tier.  Gallabat,  which  was  an  Abyssinian 
town  at  the  date  of  my  visit  in  1861, 
was  subsequently  added  to  Egyptian 
rule.  In  1869 — 1875,  the  Khepive  Is¬ 
mail  Pacha  annexed  the  entire  Nile 
Basin  to  the  Equator. 

This  enormous  territory  comprises  a 
great  variety  of  tribes.  Those  north  of 
the  Equator  to  the  Blue  Nile  are  more 
or  less  of  the  negro  type,  but  the  des¬ 
erts  are  peopled  by  Arabs  of  distinct 
origin,  some  of  whom  arrived  as  con¬ 
querors  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Red 
.Sea  at  a  period  so  remote  that  authority 
is  merely  legendary. 

The/inhabitants  of  Dongola  possess  a 
language  of  their  own,  while  all  other 
Arab  tribes, excepting  the  Haddendowas, 
speak  Arabic.  The  deserts  from  Cai¬ 
ro  to  the  Blue  Nile  comprise  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribes  :  Bedouins,  Bishareens.  Had¬ 
dendowas,  Jahleens,  Dabainas,  Shooke- 
reeaks,  Beni  .Amers,  Kunanas,  Rufars, 
Hamadas,  Hamrans,  Halhongas,  and 
.\bbabdiehs.  The  west  borders  of  the 
Nile  contain  the  Bagaras,  Kabbabeesh, 
Dongolawas,  and  some  others.  All 
these  people  were  well  in  hand,  and 
subservient  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
within  my  knowledge  of  the  country 
from  1861  to  1874. 

The  White  Nile  tribes  from  Khartum 
to  the  Equator,  including  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Darfur  and  Kordofan,  are  be¬ 
yond  enumeration. 

The  occupations  of  these  various  races 


depend  mainly  upon  the  conditions  of 
their  localities.  Those  lands  which  are 
well  watered  by  a  periodical  rainfall,  are 
cultivated  with  dhurra  (sorghum),  se¬ 
same,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  native  pro¬ 
duce  ;  while  the  desert  Arabs  are  mainly 
employed  in  pastoral  pursuits,  breeding 
camels,  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  which 
they  exchange  for  the  necessary  cereals. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  an 
immense  area  of  wild  desert  is  required 
for  the  grazing  of  such  flocks  and  herds. 
The  stunted  shrubs,  and  the  scant  herb¬ 
age  which  are  found  within  the  hollows, 
where  the  water  from  an  occasional 
thunderstorm  has  concentrated,  and 
given  sustenance  to  a  w-iiy  vegetation, 
are  quickly  devoured  by  the  hungry  an¬ 
imals  that  rove  over  the  barren  wilder¬ 
ness. 

The  Arabs  must  continually  move 
their  camps  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  half-starved 
l)easts  are  intensified  by  the  distance 
from  water  which  of  necessity  increases 
as  they  wander  farther  from  the  wells. 
I  have  seen  many  places  where  the  cattle 
drink  only  upon  alternate  days,  and 
must  then  march  twenty  miles  to  the 
watering-place.  I  have  always  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  Arabs  are  nomadic  from 
necessity,  and  not  from  an  instinctive 
desire  to  wander,  and  that  a  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  would  attract  them 
to  settle  permanently  as  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  There  are  certain  seasons 
when  it  becomes  imperative  to  remove 
the  cattle  from  rich  lands  into  the  sandy 
deserts,  at  the  approach  of  the  periodi¬ 
cal  rains,  to  avoid  the  mud,  and  more 
especially  to  escape  from  the  dreaded 
scourge,  the  fly  ;  but  an  exodus  of  the 
camels  and  stock,  together  with  their 
attendants,  would  not  affect  those  who 
remained  behind  to  cultivate  com  and 
cotton  during  the  favorable  time. 

The  fertile  area  of  the  Soudan  north 
of  the  Blue  Nile  is  almost  unlimited, 
but  there  cannot  be  any  practical  devel¬ 
opment  until  the  means  of  transport 
shall  be  provided.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  extending  the  area  of  cultivation 
with  a  view  to  export,  as  the  supply  of 
camels  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
demand.  In  1873,  Moomtaz  Pacha,  an 
energetic  Circassian,  was  Governor  of 
Soudan,  and  he  insisted  that  every  vil- 
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lage  should  cultivate  a  certain  amount 
of  cotton  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  this  was  simply  experimental. 
The  quantity  produced  was  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  the  camel  owners  seized  the 
opportunity  to  strike  for  higher  rates,  as 
they  well  knew  the  absolute  necessity  of 
crop-time.  An  immense  amount  of 
cotton  remained  ungathered,  and  fell 
upon  the  ground  like  snow,  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  clutivators  had  no  means  of 
conveying  it  to  market.  Moomtaz  Pa¬ 
cha  was  declared  to  be  insane,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  had  proved  the  great 
producing  power  of  the  soil  and  popula¬ 
tion,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had 
demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  until  railway  commu¬ 
nication  should  insure  the  means  of 
transport. 

The  Soudan  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  rich  country  to  which  there  is 
practically  no  access.  It  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  if  developed  by  mod¬ 
ern  engineering,  but  it  will  remain  as  a 
millstone  upon  the  neck  of  Egypt  unless 
such  means  of  transport  are  encouraged 
without  delay. 

There  is  probably  no  other  country 
so  eminently  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  as  the  Soudan.  The  soil  is 
extremely  rich  ;  the  climate  is  perfection, 
as  there  is  a  perfect  dryness  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  during  the  process  of 
ripening  and  gathering  is  indispensable, 
the  cotton  can  be  dried,  cleaned,  and 
packed  without  a  moment’s  hindrance 
from  adverse  weather  ;  and,  were  rail¬ 
way  communication  established  to  Soua- 
kim,  the  crop  would  be  shipped  direct  to 
Liverpool  within  three  weeks  by  steamer. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  is 
entirely  neglected,  but  these  valuable 
commodities  could  be  produced  to  any 
extent  upon  the  fat  soil  bordering  the 
.\tbara  River,  between  Soft  and  Kadarif, 

In  England  we  are  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  every  day  life,  and 
our  food  supply  is  delivered  with  such 
unbroken  regularity,  that  few  persons 
consider  the  danger  of  a  sudden  inter¬ 
ruption  that  would  be  caused  during 
a  time  of  war  in  which  we  might  be 
ourselves  engaged.  We  are  a  hungry 
nation,  dependent  upon  foreign  shores 
for  our  supply  of  wheat,  and  our  states¬ 
men  should  devote  particular  attention  to 
insure  that  supply  under  any  circum¬ 


stances  ;  otherwise  the  democratic  power 
which  they  are  about  to  raise  will  be 
exerted  in  a  manner  that  may  surprise 
the  Ministers  of  the  day,  when  the  high 
price  of  wheat  shall  have  doubled  the 
cost  of  the  quartern  loaf. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  world  that 
will  be  better  guarded  in  time  of  war 
than  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Great 
Britain.  With  Cyprus,  Malta,  and  Gib¬ 
raltar,  in  our  possession,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  will  be  secured  from  .Alexandria 
to  the  Straits. 

It  is  accordingly  important  to  provide 
a  food  supply  that  would  be  transported 
through  the  well  protected  route.  The 
Soudan  would  supply  England  with  the 
two  great  commodities  required — cotton 
and  wheat. 

The  development  of  the  Soudan 
should  be  encouraged  and  positively 
undertaken  by  England  now  that  events 
are  driving  us  to  assume  a  responsible 
control.  There  is  no  possibility  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  without  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreign  capital ;  and  there  will 
be  no  investment  of  such  capital  until 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  can  be  established.  Of  this, 
there  can  Ive  no  hope,  until  Egypt  shall 
be  in  the  acknowledged  position  of 
being  the  protected  ally  of  Fmgland. 
If  that  should  be  accomplished,  we 
should  quickly  see  reforms  in  the  Sou¬ 
dan  that  would  within  two  or  three 
years  exhibit  an  extraordinary  change 
both  in  the  people  and  in  the  resources 
of  the  country.  At  present  it  is  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Nothing  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  ill-treated  and  oppressed. 
Before  the  rainy  season,  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  parched  and  denuded  of  all 
semblance  of  vegetation  by  the  burning 
sun,  is  simply  scratched  by  a  small  tool 
similar  to  an  inferior  Dutch  hoe,  and  a 
few  grains  of  dhurra  are  dropped  into  a 
hole,  hardly  one  inch  in  depth.  This 
is  repeated  at  distances  of  about  two 
feet.  The  rain  commences  toward  the 
end  of  May,  and  in  a  few  days  the  dhur¬ 
ra  shoots  appear  above  the  ground. 
The  extreme  richness  of  the  soil,  aided 
by  plenteous  rains  and  a  warm  sun, 
induces  a  magical  growth,  which  starts 
the  hitherto  barren  wilderness  into  life. 
The  surface  of  the  country  which  in  the 
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rainless  months  appeared  a  desert  in¬ 
capable  of  producing  vegetation,  bursts 
suddenly  into  a  brilliant  green,  and  the 
formerly  sun-burned  area  assumes  the 
appearance  of  rich  velvet,  as  it  becomes 
carpeted  throughout  with  the  finest 
grass.  Dhurra  that  first  threw  up 
delicate  shoots  above  the  hardened  and 
ill-tilled  soil,  grows  with  extreme  rapid¬ 
ity  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and 
the  produce  can  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  I  once  counted  4840  grains  in 
only  one  head  of  this  prolific  sorghum. 
Cotton,  and  all  other  vegetation,  grows 
with  similar  vigor  immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rains. 

This  picture  of  abundance  is  confined 
to  those  districts  which  are  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  rainy  zone,  but  there 
are  other  lands  equally  rich  and  capable 
of  production  which  must  be  cultivated 
by  artificial  irrigation.  In  the  absence 
of  any  organized  method  such  as  exists 
in  Lower  Egypt  by  the  extension  of  a 
canal  system,  the  banks  of  rivers  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rahad,  Blue  Nile,  and  Main 
Nile,  are  alone  watered  by  the  ordinary 
cattle-wheels  (sakeeyahs)  ;  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  accordingly  restricted  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area  that  is  within  the 
power  of  irrigation  by  the  simple  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  inhabitants. 

If  any  person  will  study  the  map  of 
the  Soudan,  he  will  at  once  observe  the 
natural  facilities  for  a  general  plan  of 
irrigation  that  would  combine  the  supply 
of  water  with  the  means  of  transport  by 
canals.  As  the  uniform  drainage  is  from 
S.E.  to  N.VV.,  the  rivers  Rahad,  Din- 
der.  Blue  Nile,  and  Atbara,  traverse  the 
rich  lands  of  the  Soudan  exactly  in  the 
same  direction.  These  rivers  are  im¬ 
petuous  torrents,  which  by  their  ex¬ 
treme  velocity  quickly  exhaust  them¬ 
selves  after  the  termination  of  the  rains 
in  Abyssinia.  A  series  of  weirs  upon 
the  Rahad,  Hinder,  and  Atbara,  would 
thoroughly  control  the  waters,  that 
would  thus  be  kept  at  higher  levels,  and 
would  enable  them  to  be  conducted  by 
canals  throughout  the  fertile  lands  which 
at  present  are  neglected  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  moisture.  As  those  rivers  are 
unnavigable,  the  weirs  might  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  as 
there  is  no  traffic  to  require  special  adap¬ 
tation. 

A  railway  has  been  suggested  from 


Souakim  to  Berber,  This  would  be  a 
half  measure,  and  a  mistake,  as  Berber 
is  below  the  last  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
and  common-sense  would  dictate  that 
the  river  terminus  should  be  above  the 
most  southern  obstruction.  Although 
with  good  pilotage  a  steamer  can  ascend 
the  Shendy  cataract  without  much  dan¬ 
ger,  there  are  many  reasons  that  would 
be  in  favor  of  a  terminus  where  the 
river  is  navigable  throughout  the  Blue 
and  the  White  Niles,  which  would  enable 
the  produce  of  the  interior  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  vessels  from  the  Equatorial 
regions  without  the  slightest  hindrance. 

The  south  wind  blows  regularly  for 
six  months  every  year  and  thus  it  would 
be  impossible  for  sailing  vessels,  after 
having  delivered  their  cargoes  at  Berber, 
to  reascend  the  river  to  Khartum,  un¬ 
less  by  the  difficult  and  tedious  process 
of  towing  against  the  rapid  current. 

A  railway  from  Souakim  might  be  con¬ 
structed  with  no  great  difficulty,  except¬ 
ing  the  total  absence  of  limestone  for 
preparing  the  mortar  necessary  for 
bridges.  The  lime  would  either  be 
brought  from  Egypt,  or  it  must  be  burn¬ 
ed  at  Souakim  from  the  coral  reefs.  It 
might  be  cheaper  and  better  if  sent 
direct  from  Marseilles. 

There  is  a  perplexing  necessity  in 
bridging  countless  torrent  beds  through¬ 
out  the  desert  route  in  the  absence  of 
one  drop  of  water.  Nevertheless,  this 
precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
occasional  storms  of  extreme  violence 
would  tear  down  and  destroy  any  works 
that  were  not  adequately  protected. 
Another  drawback  to  the  construction 
of  the  railway  would  be  the  want  of 
water,  except  at  long  intervals  of  two 
days’  march.  The  first  preliminary 
work  should  be  devoted  to  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  substrata  by  boring  apparatus 
that  might  discover  springs  in  places  as 
yet  unexplored.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
water  exists  in  very  many  localities 
beyond  the  search  of  the  desert  Arabs, 
who  are  ill-provided  with  tools,  and  are 
contented  with  wells  at  intervals  of 
twenty-four  hours’  march.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Artesian  wells  might  be 
the  result  of  boring  at  depths  far  below 
any  that  could  be  attained  except  by 
aid  of  the  machine.  Force-pumps 
should  be  arranged,  which  might  be 
worked  by  camels,  and  the  route  from 
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Souakim  would  probably  be  supplied 
with  water  without  much  difficulty. 

If  the  railw’ay  should  be  carried  from 
Souakim  to  the  Nile  above  the  last  cata¬ 
ract,  the  distance  would  be  about  340 
miles.  The  bridge  that  would  cross  the 
Atbara  River  should  combine  the  “bar¬ 
rage,”  which  would  control  the  stream 
by  means  of  sluice-gates,  and  the  water 
would  be  led  into  canals  for  irrigation  ; 
at  the  same  time  those  channels  would 
convey  the  produce  of  the  cultivated 
area  direct  to  the  several  stations  on  the 
railway. 

If  the  waters  of  the  Atbara  and  other 
rivers  were  thus  conhned,  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  waste  their  volume 
by  the  impetuosity  of  their  streams,  we 
should  be  enabled  to  store  a  supply  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  various  stages  of  cultivation. 

Nothing  should  be  lightly  undertaken, 
and  no  contracts  should  be  entered  upon 
for  any  line  of  railway  until  a  competent 
commission  shall  have  decided  upon  a 
general  plan  of  agricultural  development 
for  the  Soudan.  The  first  railway  will 
be  the  parent  of  other  lines,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  system  will 
depend  upon  a  careful  plan  that  shall 
have  been  pre-arranged,  to  include  irri¬ 
gation  and  canal  traffic  as  feeders  to 
the  main  artery. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  eventu¬ 
ally  the  entire  Nile  will  be  controlled  by 
a  system. of  masonry  weirs  similar  to 
the  “  bhunds  ”  which  are  the  great 
engineering  works  upon  the  rivers  of 
India.  Such  a  system  would  render  the 
Nile  navigable  throughout  its  course 
from  Khartum  to  Cairo,  and  would 
insure  irrigation  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  irrespective  of  the  usual  period  of 
inundation.  In  the  flood-time  of  the 
high  Nile  the  surplus  waters  would  be 
led  into  natural  depressions  that  would 
form  vast  reservoirs,  from  which  canals 
would  lead  the  required  volume  to  dis¬ 
tant  districts  at  a  lower  level.  The 
water-power  at  every  successive  dam 
would  be  enormous,  and  could  be  used 
for  driving  the  machinery  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cleaning  of  cotton,  prior  to 
the  operation  of  packing  for  exporta¬ 
tion. 

The  English  who  have  visited  the 
Soudan  may  be  counted  upon  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  yet  we  hear  a  cry  from  the  lips 


of  ignorance,  “  Give  up  the  Soudan, 
and  confine  the  limits  of  Egypt  to  the 
first  cataract  of  Assouan  !” 

The  spirit  of  England  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  lamentable  change.  The 
instant  that  a  severe  reverse  startles  the 
trembling  nerves  of  pessimists,  there  is  a 
sudden  yell  for  retreat  from  the  danger¬ 
ous  position.  Candahar  was  aban¬ 
doned.  From  the  Transvaal  there  was  a 
general  skedaddle.  If  the  unfortunate 
General  Hicks  had  succeeded  in  Kordo- 
fan  England  would  loudly  have  pro¬ 
claimed  the  victory  under  British  leader¬ 
ship  ;  but  a  serious  reverse  at  once  inverts 
the  picture,  and  the  roar  of  the  British 
lion  is  thundered  for  retreat  !  Such  a  cry 
respecting  the  Soudan  would  be  a  proof 
of  the  most  cowardly  ignorance.  It  is 
the  unfortunate  fashion  of  modern  times 
for  those  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
a  subject  to  become  most  positive  in  the 
expression  of  opinion — especially  upon 
foreign  affairs.  The  same  person  who 
as  a  stranger  to  the  locality  would 
not  presume  to  argue  upon  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Richipond  or  the  river 
Thames,  will  audaciously  advance  his 
views  upon  the  Soudan  and  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  People  who  are  hardly 
respected  upon  the  local  board  of  a 
county  town,  are  firm  in  their  opinions 
upon  Tonquin  and  .Afghanistan.  Cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  are  equally  presumptu¬ 
ous,  and  reflect  the  ignorance  of  their 
subscribers. 

If  the  Soudan  were  ab.andoned,  the 
following  consequences  would  assuredly 
ensue,  which  would  ultimately  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  more  civilized  coun¬ 
try — Lower  Egypt. 

The  entire  Soudan,  which  is  inhabited 
by  many  and  various  races,  would  re¬ 
lapse  into  complete  anarchy  and  savage- 
dom.  A  constant  civil  war  would  be 
waged  ;  cultivation  would  be  interrupt¬ 
ed  ;  trade  would  cease.  The  worst  ele¬ 
ments  of  debased  human  nature  (which 
must  be  seen,  to  be  understood,  in  those 
regions)  would  be  uncontrolled,  and  the 
whole  energies  of  the  piopulation  would  be 
concentrated  in  the  slave-trade.  The 
White  Nile — where  General  Gordon  has 
devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
where  I  laid  the  foundation  before  him, 
in  the  hope  that  the  seeds  then  sown 
would  at  some  future  day  bear  fruit — 
would  become  the  field  for  every  atroc- 
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ity  that  can  be  imagined.  Even  those 
naked  savages  believed  our  promises  : 

“  that  England  would  protect  them 
from  slavery.”  They  would  be  abandon¬ 
ed  to  every  conceivable  outrage,  and  the 
slave-hunting  would  recommence  upon 
a  scale  invigorated  by  the  repression  of 
the  last  thirteen  years,  but  suddenly 
withdrawn. 

The  anarchy  of  the  Soudan  would  call 
upon  the  scene  another  power — Abyssin¬ 
ia.  The  march  from  Gallabat  upon 
Khartum  is  the  most  certain  movement, 
and  could  hardly  he  resisted,  if  well  or¬ 
ganized. 

A  portion  of  the  Soudan  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  annexed  by  Abyssinia.  Other 
portions  after  long  civil  conflict  would , 
have  determined  themselves  into  little 
kingdoms,  and  the  whole  would  be  hos¬ 
tile  forces  beyond  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
The  state  of  tension  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  a  military  force  in  Egypt 
that  would  be  a  crushing  burden  upon 
her  revenue.  A  sensible  communica¬ 
tion  from  H.  H.  Prince  Ibrahim  Hilmy 
PachatotheZiwwa  few  days  since  direct¬ 
ed  public  attention  to  the  fact,  that  one  of 
the  great  works  of  His  Highness  Ismail 
Pacha,  the  Khedive,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Nilometer  at  Khartum,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  telegraph.  Every  day 
throughout  the  year  the  height  of  the 
Nile  is  telegraphed  to  Cairo,  and  during 
the  period  of  threatened  inundation  the 
Government  at  Lower  Egypt  is  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  the  approaching  flood  which 
is  hurrying  toward  the  Delta.  T wenty  or 
twenty-four  days  must  elapse  before  the 
volume  of  Soudan  water  can  reach  Egypt, 
and  thus  time  is  allowed  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  embankments  to  resist  an  in¬ 
vasion  which  formerly  arrived  without 
warning,  and  devastated  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  the  country.  There  can¬ 
not  be  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
results  of  scientific  development ;  the 
few  minutes  of  time  occupied  by  the 
telegraphic  message  through  a  course  of 
1400  miles,  paralyzes  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  whose  advance  was  formerly  over¬ 
whelming. 

Should  the  Soudan  be  lost  to  Egypt, 
the  control  of  the  river  will  have  ceased. 
There  will  be  no  scope  for  future  exten¬ 
sion.  The  commerce  of  the  interior  will 
be  ruined.  The  prestige  of  the  country 
will  have  departed.  The  success  of  a 


Southern  insurrection  will  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  example  for  the  Northern  provinces, 
and  for  the  Arab  tribes  from  Syria  to  Ara¬ 
bia.  No  Government  can  afford  to  lose 
a  province  through  insurrection  ;  it  is 
the  first  wrench  which  precedes  a  general 
dislocation. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked.  For 
what  object  is  this  rebellion  headed 
by  the  .Mahdi  ?  What  is  the  desired 
aim  ?  Why  is  a  population  that  was 
hitherto  so  docile  and  easily  governed 
suddenly  exasperated  into  revolt  ?  On 
March  25th,  1882,  when  opinions  differ¬ 
ed  concerning  the  movements  of  Arabi 
Bey,  and  long  before  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  framed  a  policy,  the  Times 
published  a  letter  from  myself  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  paragraphs  : 

“  The  movement  of  Arabi  Bey  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  two  questions  ;  It  is  either  sanction¬ 
ed  by  the  ruling  powers,  the  Sultan  and  the 
Khedive,  or  it  is  adverse  to  those  powers.  If 
it  is  sanctioned  by  those  authorities,  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  firman  which  granted 
the  powers  of  control  to  Europe.  If  it  is  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  it  is  rebellion. 

“  The  results  will  be  quickly  visible.  A 
period  of  mistrust  and  disturbance  will  be  seiz¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-payment  of 
taxes.  The  revenue  will  diminish,  while  mil¬ 
itary  expenses  will  increase.  Abyssinia  has 
long  coveted  a  port  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  has 
claimed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Soudan. 
Should  the  patronage  of  England  be  withdrawn 
from  Egypt,  there  may  be  extreme  danger  of 
an  invasion  from  Abyssinia.  A  very  slight 
encouragement  would  induce  a  general  rising  of 
the  Arab  tribes  of  the  Soudan.  Should  the 
declaration  against  the  slave-trade  [Arabi’sJ 
be  sincere,  there  will  assuredly  be  difficulties 
with  the  Arab  slave-traders  and  with  the 
provinces  of  Darfur  and  Upper  Egypt.  I  am 
no  alarmist,  neither  am  I  a  holder  of  Egyptian 
stocks  under  the  control  of  Arabi  Bey,  but  I 
foresee  trouble  and  dislocation  in  the  affairs 
of  Egypt,  which  were  prosperous  and  well 
organized  until  the  reformer  intruded  himself 
upon  the  scene.” 

This  forecast  of  a  disastrous  future 
has  been  terribly  verified  by  events,  al¬ 
though  as  usual  the  prophecy  was  un¬ 
heeded  at  the  time  of  utterance.  It  may 
be  asked,  upon  what  grounds  were  those 
words  of  warning  raised  at  a  time  when 
England  was  deaf  to  such  a  cry  ?  Look 
back  to  the  frightful  picture  described 
in  ‘‘  Ismailia” — pp.  22-23 — 
month  of  1870,  fora  reply,  and  English¬ 
men  will  form  their  own  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  I  had  returned  to 
the  Upper  Nile,  which  I  had  left  flour¬ 
ishing  in  1864  : 
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“  Khartum  was  not  changed  externally  ;  but 
1  had  observed  with  dismay  a  frightful  change 
in  the  features  of  the  country  between  Briber 
and  the  capital  since  my  last  visit.  The  rich 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  had  a  few 
years  since  been  highly  cultivated,  had  been 
abandoned.  Now  and  then  a  tuft  of  neglected 
date-palms  might  be  seen,  but  the  river's  banks, 
formerly  verdant  with  heavy  crops,  had  be¬ 
come  a  wilderness.  Villages  once  crowded  had 
entirely  disappeared  ;  the  population  was  gone. 
Irrigation  had  ceased.  The  night,  formerly 
discordant  with  the  creaking  of  countless  water¬ 
wheels  was  now  silent  as  death.  There  was 
not  a  dog  to  howl  for  a  lost  master.  Industry 
had  vanished  ;  oppression  had  driven  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  the  soil. 

“This  terrible  desolation  was  caused  by  the 
Governor-general  of  the  Soudan,  who  although 
himself  an  honest  man,  trusted  too  much  to 
the  honesty  of  others,  who  preyed  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

“  The  population  of  the  richest  province  in 
the  Soudan  fled  from  oppression  and  abandoned 
the  country  ;  the  greater  portion  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  the  slave-trade  of  the  White  Nile, 
where  in  their  turn  they  could  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  others  ;  where,  as  they  had  t^en 
plundered,  they  would  be  able  to  plunder ; 
where  they  could  reap  the  harvest  of  another’s 
labor  ;  and  where,  free  from  the  restrictions 
of  a  governtiient,  they  might  indulge  in  the 
exciting  and  lucrative  enterprise  of  slave- 
hunting. 

“  Thousands  had  forsaken  their  homes  and 
commenced  a  life  of  brigandage  upon  the 
White  Nile.” 

This  was  the  state  of  the  country  for 
a  distance  of  200  miles,  from  Berber  to 
Khartum  !  and  the  miserable  picture 
was  an  example  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  Soudan. 

The  exasperation  of  the  people  was 
subsequently  intensified  by  the  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  slave-trade  of  the 
White  Nile.  It  may  be  readily  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  suppression  of  that  traffic, 
in  which  so  many  thousands  were 
engaged,  was  an  additional  incentive  to 
rebellion.  The  armed  gangs  of  Ak3d 
attacked  the  troops  under  my  command  ; 
and  subsequently  General  Gordon  was 
involved  in  conflicts  of  considerable 
duration.  The  crushing  defeats  of  the 
slave-hunters  in  those  several  engage¬ 
ments  quenched  their  spirit  for  the 
moment  ;  but  the  fire  still  slumbered, 
and  was  ready  to  blaze  afresh  upon 
a  favorable  opportunity.  The  English 
element  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Soudan  on  the  retirement  of  Gener¬ 
al  Gordon.  His  excellent  lieutenant 
Gessi  had  succumbed  to  fever  and 
exhaustion,  consequent  upon  his  exer¬ 


tions  in  the  baneful  climate  of  the  White 
Nile  regions.  Arabi  Bey  commenced  a 
revolt  in  Egypt  Proper.  The  power  of 
the  Khedive  was  overthrown,  and  a 
direct  movement  was  commenced 
against  all  authority.  Egypt  was  in 
arms  against  herself,  as  there  was  no 
other  foe.  The  Mahdi — or  rather  a 
dervish  named  Mahomet  Achmet — who 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Khedive 
H.  H.  Ismail  Pasha,  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  management  of  such 
fanatics,  took  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion  of  affairs  and  gathered  a  small 
surrounding  of  malcontents.  A  series 
of  gross  acts  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Soudan  authorities  increased 
the  influence  of  this  extraordinary  char¬ 
acter.  and  a  succession  of  defeats  of  the 
Government  forces  at  the  hands  of  badly 
armed  Arabs  produced  a  contempt  for  the 
Egyptian  troops,  of  whom  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  hitherto  stood  in  awe.  It  was 
a  natural  consequence  that  Darfur  and 
Kordofan,  already  discontented  owing 
to  the  operations  enforced  against  the 
slave-trade,  should  seize  the  opportunity 
for  revolt.  The  rich  province  of  Senaar 
followed  the  example,  and  again  the 
Government  forces  were  defeated,  while 
the  strong  garrisons  both  in  Darfur  and 
Kordofan  were  invested  in  their  fortified 
positions.  Those  distant  provinces 
west  of  the  White  Nile  were  lost,  and 
should  have  been  abandoned  to  their 
fate. 

The  English  invasion  of  Egypt  had 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Arabi  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Khedive.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hicks,  with  a  staff  of  British 
officers,  was  dispatched  to  Khartum 
with  specified  instructions  from  General 
V.  Baker  Pasha  to  operate  against 
Senaar.  That  province  being  situated 
between  the  Blue  and  White  Niles 
offered  favorable  conditions  for  attack. 

Abd-el-Kader  Pasha,  the  Governor  of 
Khartum,  was  to  ascend  the  Blue  Nile 
with  a  large  force  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy,  while  general  Hicks  with  6000 
men  was  to  command  the  White  Nile 
upon  the  west  ;  he  would  patrol  the 
river  with  numerous  steamers,  destroy 
all  boats,  and  intercept  the  fugitives 
should  the  rebels  be  defeated  by  Abd- 
el-Kader  ;  in  which  case  they  would 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  White  Nile 
to  retreafupon  Kordofan. 
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These  operations  were  successfully 
carried  out.  Abd-el-Kader  defeated 
the  Mahdi’s  people  in  Senaar,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Hicks,  having  disembarked  his 
force  at  the  appointed  station,  was  in 
time  to  intercept  the  beaten  rebels  who 
were  on  the  march  to  the  White  Nile. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  enemy  had 
been  demoralized  by  their  defeat  in 
Senaar,  as  they  assumed  the  offensive 
upon  the  approach  of  Hicks  Pasha’s 
forces,  and  attacked  them  with  such 
determination  that  it  was  necessary  to 
form  a  square.  Although  General 
Hicks  was  victorious,  and  the  enemy 
retired  with  a  loss  of  500  killed,  it  was 
impossible  to  follow  up  the  victory  in 
the  absence  of  cavalry.  Such  a  battle 
could  hardly  have  been  accepted  as 
decisive,  and  Senaar  should  have  been 
occupied  by  a  line  of  fortified  posts 
until  the  power  of  the  Government 
should  have  been  thoroughly  re-estab¬ 
lished. 

At  that  period  the  military  organiza- 
.tion  of  the  Soudan  was  transferred  from 
General  V.  Baker  Pasha’s  department 
to  that  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Coun¬ 
ter  instructions  were  given  to  General 
Hicks  to  fall  back  on  Khartum,  and 
to  collect  an  army  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Kordofan.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  General  Hicks  was  propioted  to 
the  chief  command. 

.\n  advance  of  230  miles  through  an 
enemy’s  country,  devoid  of  supplies 
and  almost  waterless,  in  a  climate  of 
intense  heat,  the  march  of  necessity 
through  sandy  desert,  with  a  force  of 
7000  men  and  6000  transport  camels, 
was  a  most  perilous  undertaking,  and 
it  has  terminated  in  frightful  disaster. 
The  unfortunate  General  Hicks  and  his 
entire  army  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
usual  absurd  instructions  that  would 
be  issued  by  Egyptian  authorities. 
Kordofan  and  Darfur  should  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  Government  should 
have  consolidated  its  power  throughout 
the  entire  Soudan.  If  the*Mahdi  had 
been  left  unmolested  in  Kordofan,  he 
would  have  quickly  experienced  the 
difference  between  pulling  down  and 
building  up. 

His  forces  have  been  united  by  the 
presence  of  a  common  enemy,  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  Government  troops  they 
would  have  gradually  dissolved.  Jeal¬ 


ousies  would  have  arisen  among  the 
chiefs,  and  discontent  (the  certain  ac¬ 
companiment  of  inaction)  would  have 
divided  the  ranks  of  his  followers.  In 
a  short  time  they  would  have  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  the  fascination 
of  the  Mahdi  would  have  disappeared. 

The  success  that  he  has  now  achieved 
enhances  the  danger  of  a  general  upris¬ 
ing  of  the  Arab  tribes  throughout  the 
Soudan,  and  the  relapse  of  Senaar  into 
the  anarchy  that  had  been  quelled  by  the 
victories  of  General  Hicks  and  Abd-el- 
Kader  Pasha.  Fortunately,  the  Orient¬ 
al  character  is  prone  to  delay,  and  the 
Mahdi  has  not  followed  up  his  attack  on 
Hicks  by  an  immediate  advance  on  Don- 
gola,  to  which  there  is  a  direct  caravan 
route  through  the  desert  from  Kordofan. 
Between  that  country  and  Dongola  the 
desert  is  occupied  by  the  Kabbabeesh 
tribe  of  Arabs,  who  are  large  owners  of 
camels  well  known  for  their  size  and 
strength. 

There  should  be  no  loss  of  time  in  ar¬ 
ranging  an  organization  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  Khartum  (the  capital),  Dongola, 
Berber,  and  Senaar.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  a  stranger  to  comprehend  a 
plan  of  operations  for  this  purpose  with¬ 
out  reference  to  a  map,  but  the  move¬ 
ments  would  be  simple,  provided  that 
the  troops  can  be  supplied.  The  loss 
of  the  capital  would  be  fatal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — therefore  Khartum  must  be 
supported.  To  effect  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  Dongola  by  British 
troops  sent  by  the  Nile.  These  would 
occupy  Dongola,  but  would  go  no  far¬ 
ther.  The  moral  effect  of  3000  British 
soldiers  stationed  in  that  position  would 
insure  the  fidelity  of  the  Kabbabeesh 
Arabs,  who  could  fall  back  with  their 
herds  for  protection  should  the  Mahdi’s 
forces  advance  across  the  desert.  The 
Kabbabeesh  could  be  employed  to  fill 
up  the  w’ells  upon  the  route  toward 
Kordofan.  Egyptian  troops,  with  as 
many  black  regiments  as  possible,  should 
march  from  Korosko  across  the  desert 
230  miles  to  Abou  Hamed  on  the  Nile, 
and  thence  along  the  river’s  bank  to 
Berber,  143  miles.  From  Dongola -to 
Berber  a  line  of  posts  would  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  great  Sheik  of  the  Korosko 
desert,  Hussein  Bey  Halifa,  can  always 
be  depended  upon.  He  should  be 
charged  with  the  transport  of  the  troops 
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across  the  desert.  He  should  also  raise 
those  Arab  tribes  that  are  faithful  to  the 
Government — the  IJishareens,  Dabain- 
as,  and  the  Shookereeyahs  from  the 
borders  of  the  Atbara.  An  Arab  army 
should  advance  upon  Kokreb,  half  way 
between  Berber  and  Souakim.  This  is 
the  principal  oasis,  which  should  be  de¬ 
fended  by  a  redoubt.  When  the  wells 
from  Berber  to  Kokreb  shall  have  been 
secured,  a  detachment  of  troops  should 
march  to  occupy  this  central  position. 
From  that  point  the  friendly  Arabs  would 
seize  all  wells  eastward  upon  the  route 
toward  Souakim,  and  thus  by  degrees 
advance  in  that  direction.  A  force  of 
4000  Indian  troops  occupying  Souakim 
would,  in  the  mean  time,  prepare  for  an 
advance  through  the  mountains,  now 
occupied  by  the  enemy  who  have  already 
inflicted  three  defeats  upon  the  Egyptian 
forces.  Communication  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  between  the  .Arabs  under  Hus¬ 
sein  Halifa  marching  from  Kokreb  and 
the  force  at  Souakim,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  simultaneously  from  east  and 
west.  The  enemy  would  thus  be  attacked 
in  front  and  rear.  When  the  route  from 
Souakim  to  Berber  shall  have  been 
cleared,  and  the  wells  occupied  through¬ 
out,  the  Indian  troops  will  have  marched 
to  Berber.  Supports  can  then  be  sent 
forward  from  Souakim  when  required. 
From  Berber  the  Nile  is  navigable  for 
steamers  to  Khartum,  200  miles  distant. 
Troops  can  therefore  be  transported 
with  ease  in  thirteen  days  from  Souakim. 
There  would  be  by  this  arrangement 
two  bases  of  operation — Souakim  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Cairo  on  the  Nile. 
The  advance  by  the  Nile  would  be  up¬ 
on  both  sides  simultaneously — from 
Korosko  to  Berber  on  the  east,  and  to 
Dongola  through  to  Berber  upon  the 
west.  Troops  would  be  converging  up¬ 
on  Berber  from  three  different  points — 
Souakim,  Dongola,  and  Korosko  ;  and 
Berber  would  then  become  the  base  for 
the  support  of  Khartum  and  Senaar, 
both  of  which  are  situated  upon  the 
navigable  Blue  Nile. 

Under  a  capable  administration  I  do 
not  see  any  supreme  difficulty  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Soudan.  There 
has  been  a  total  want  of  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  governing  power  and  those 
who  were  governed,  and  a  general  and 
radical  reform  is  necessary.  The  first 


consideration  should  be  the  actual  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  people.  “What  do 
you  really  want?”  is  the  question  that 
must  be  answered.  The  simple  reply 
will  be  “Justice.” 

Unless  under  British  supervision  this 
will  never  be  attained — the  Egyptian 
officials  are  hopeless. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  service 
unless  those  -who  are  employed  receive 
their  due  amount  of  salary.  The  sheiks 
of  Arab  tribes  should  be  liberally  and 
punctually  remunerated  if  their  loyalty  is 
to  be  relied  uj>on.  Hussein  Halifa  Bey 
should  be  made  a  Pasha  if  he  proves 
faithful  to  the  Government  in  their 
necessity.  A  few  decorations  distribut¬ 
ed  among  the  prominent  sheiks  of  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  would  be  highly  prized,  and 
would  produce  good  service. 

A  British  High  Commissioner  should 
be  sent  to  Berber  to  inquire  into  the 
actual  demands  and  necessities  of  the 
people.  He  will  be  appalled  at  the  hosts 
of  grievances  ;  he  will  also  be  disgusted 
with  the  shameful  facts  of  extortion  and 
oppression. 

Although  the  revolt  must  be  crushed 
with  an  iron  hand  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  insurrections,  I  sympa¬ 
thize  with  a  down-trodden  people,  whom, 
if  I  had  been  an  Arab,  I  should  have 
been  the^  first  to  lead.  .Much  good 
might  be  effected  by  an  impartial  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
deserts  have  a  keen  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  according  to  the  just  precepts  of 
the  Koran.  If  force  alone  shall  be  used, 
the  rebellion  may  be  stunned  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  discontent  will  rankle  in  the 
hearts  of  the  population.  There  should 
be  a  combination  of  force  together  with 
diplomacy,  and  a  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  administer  pure 
justice. 

A  rectification  of  frontier  will  be  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  before  any  develop¬ 
ment  of  internal  resources  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  White  Nile  should  be  the 
boundary  of.  Egypt  upon  the  West  as  far 
as  the  station  of  Fashoda.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  entered  into  with  Abys¬ 
sinia  ;  a  well  defined  boundary  line  must 
be  agreed  upon,  and  be  occupied  by  a 
chain  of  Government  forts. 

The  encroachments  of  Egypt  upon 
Abyssinia  have  been  continual,  though 
by  slow  degrees,  and  were  only  checked 
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by  the  total  destruction  of  three  corps 
d’armee,  which  suffered  the  usual  fate 
of  Egyptian  military  enterprises.  These 
victories  have  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
.Abyssinia,  which  lays  claim  to  a  consid* 
erable  portion  of  the  Soudan,  and  have 
increased  the  danger  of  an  invasion 
during  an  opjwrtunity  when  general 
disturbance  has  paralyzed  the  power  of 
Egypt.  A  dog-in-the-manger  policy  has 
been  pursued  toward  her  neighbor  which 
is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Egypt  should  benefit  by  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  .Abyssinia  ;  instead  of 
which  she  has  destroyed  all  power  of 
development  by  excluding  that  unfort¬ 
unate  country  from  the  sea-border. 
.After  the  succession  of  defeats  which 
Egypt  suffered  in  her  invasion,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  assume  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a  rectification  of 
frontier  and  a  commercial  treaty.  Such 
an  invitation  can  only  be  given  through 
the  medium  of  England.  Masawa  might 
be  offered  to  Abyssinia  as  an  outlet  for 
her  commerce  under  certain  stipulated 
conditions,  together  with  the  province 
of  Boghos,  which  was  originally  Abyssin¬ 
ian.  .An  excellent  frontier  line  might  be 
arranged  from  Gallabat  along  the  At- 
bara  to  Tomat  near  Sofi,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Settite  River,  and  the  Mareb  or 
Gash  in  the  south  of  Cassala.  Thence 
along  the  mountains,  including  Boghos 
to  Masawa. 

If  Abyssinia  were  thus  generously 
encouraged,  a  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  the  immediate  result. 
The  highlands  of  that  country  are  re¬ 
markably  healthy  ;  coffee  is  a  natural 
production,  which  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  finds  its  way  through  Gallabat  for 
the  supply  of  Khartum  and  the  entire 
Soudan,  in  exchange  for  cotton,  and 
Maria  Theresa  dollars.  If  Abyssinia 
possessed  a  seaport,  we  should  quickly 
experience  the  benefit  of  a  new  outlet 
both  for  British  manufactures,  and  for 
the  general  productions  of  that  country. 

The  important  question  still  remains 
unanswered.  How  are  the  necessary 
changes  and  reforms  in  the  Soudan  to 
be  carried  out  ? 

First  of  all,  it  has  to  be  reconquered. 
After  that,  it  must  be  reorganized.  It 
must  then  be  governed  upon  Liberal 
principles.  Who  is  to  do  all  this  ? 

.Much  as  1  deplore  the  necessity,  I 


believe  the  task  must  be  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain,  if  we  intend  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  shattered  administration  of 
the  Khedive.  But  no  half-measures 
will  be  effective.  No  pea-and-thimble 
tricks  will  gain  the  confidence  of  natives 
— no  sudden  disappearance  of  the  pea 
of  British  responsibility  from  one  thim¬ 
ble  to  the  other  ;  we  must  either  become 
responsible  for  the  whole  or  nothing. 
The  Soudan  and  Egypt  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated — they  are  as  necessary  to  each 
other  as  England  and  Scotlond.  It  is 
not  indispensable  that  they  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  same  laws  ;  the  races 
of  the  Soudan  are  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  of  the  lower  delta,  and  they  re¬ 
quire  a  paternal  government  ;  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  our  Indian  Viceroy 
and  Council.  Any  Radical  programme 
including  a  representative  assembly 
would  be  utterly  absurd.  The  Oriental 
mind  concentrates  its  respect  upon  the 
individual  representative  of  penver,  which 
means  government.  The  present  atti¬ 
tude  of  England  in  Egypt  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  power,  but  simply  obstruction. 

The  policy  of  withdrawal  of  our  mil¬ 
itary  force  produced  consternation  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  had  real  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  country.  Had  this  been 
carried  out,  the  Khedive  would  have 
been  dethroned  within  a  month.  Events 
most  calamitous  have  suddenly  awak¬ 
ened  our  authorities  to  the  true  aspect 
of  the  situation  :  the  Soudan  in  wide¬ 
spread  insurrection  ;  the  provinces  of 
Kordofan  and  Darfur  lost  ;  the  routes  of 
communication  in  the  hands  of  the  en¬ 
emy  ;  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the 
British  administration  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
Alexandria  still  in  ruins,  as  no  Euro¬ 
peans  have  the  courage  to  re-build,  be¬ 
cause  England  intends  to  evacuate  the 
country  ;  the  Egyptian  army  destroyed, 
excepting  the  small  force  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  which  apparently  is  not  allowed 
to  move :  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  and 
four  millions  due  for  indemnities  at  Al¬ 
exandria  ;  bankruptcy  staring  us  in  the 
face  ;  the  preference  stock  at  86,  which 
stood  at  96  a  week  after  the  battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir !  This  is  the  state  of 
Egypt  after  the  benefit  of  fifteen  months 
of  British  interference  ’  And  this  is 
the  result  of  a  half-hearted  policy  of 
half-measures,  which  means  ruin  alike 
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in  private  affairs  and  in  public  adminis-  nent  military  force,  will  change  the 
tration.  England  must  become  the  de-  scene  and  assure  the  prosperity  ot  the 
termined  ally  and  the  adviser  of  Egypt,  country. — Contemporary  Revieiv. 

This  position,  represented  by  a  perma- 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GAMBETTA. 
BY  AN  ENGLISH  LADY. 


The  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Gambetta  should  not  pass  unnoticed  in 
the  country  for  which  he  had  so  deep  a 
respect  and  regard.  He  was  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  England,  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  the  career  of  her  states¬ 
men  and  watching  the  course  of  her 
politics  with  the  keenest  interest.  Gam¬ 
betta  had  a  great  admiration  for  the 
freedom  of  our  political  life,  which  he 
described  as  “  a  peaceful  arena  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  of  dialectics,  where  progress 
is  the  conquest  of  reason  and  soon  be¬ 
comes  that  of  the  majority.”  He  once 
said  to  me  :  “  I  very  much  wish  to  visit 
England  incognito,  for  as  Gambetta  I 
should  see  nothing,  but  have  to  endure 
the  weariness  of  banquets  and  recep¬ 
tions.  I  should  like  to  land  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  travel  southward 
under  an  assumed  name,  visit  your  great 
manufacturing  towns,  and  particularly 
your  rural  and  agricultural  districts, 
study  your  national  characteristics,  and 
get  as  much  information  as  possible  on 
every  subject,  only  putting  aside  my  in¬ 
cognito  when  I  arrived  in  London.” 

Gambetta’ s  early  life  was  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  mother  and  aunt,  both  re¬ 
markable  women,  descended  from  a 
family  of  gentle  birth.  Orissa  Massabie, 
his  mother,  and  her  two  sisters,  Jeanne 
and  Armande,  were  very  poor.  Orissa 
married  M.  Gambetta  to  secure  a  home 
for  herself  and  sisters  ;  she  had  two 
children  by  her  marriage,  Bernadine, 
the  elder,  now  Mdme.  Leris,  who  has 
lately  added  the  name  of  Gambetta  to 
her  own,  and  Leon  Michel.  The  father 
wished  him  to  become  a  priest,  but  the 
young  man  objected,  and  his  mother 
sided  with  him,  though  her  own  brother 
was  a  priest.  He  went  to  Paris  at  eigh¬ 
teen  to  study  law  ;  his  lame  aunt  Jeanne 
accompanied  him,  and  gave  up  every¬ 
thing  to  become  his  housekeeper,  com¬ 
panion,  and  counsellor.  She  had  a 


keen  woman’s  instinct  which  told  her 
who  were  Gambetta’ s  friends  and  who 
were  his  foes  ;  often  to  his  annoyance 
she  would  deny  admittance  to  visitors 
whose  expression  she  disliked.  The 
young  meridional  Republican  flung  him¬ 
self  earnestly  into  the  intellectual  and 
political  movement  going  on  around  him, 
specially  distinguishing  himself  among 
his  companions  by  his  extraordinary  elo¬ 
quence.  During  his  lifetime  detractors 
unable  to  deny  him  the  gift  of  eloquence 
hoped  to  lessen  him  as  a  statesman  by 
exaggerating  him  as  an  orator  ;  but 
Gambetta  never  regarded  eloquence  as 
other  than  a  means  to  an  end.  “  I  ap¬ 
preciate  eloquence  at  its  just  value,”  he 
once  said  to  me;  “  words  are  little  as 
compared  with  deeds  I  do  not  believe 
in  power  which  is  only  revealed  in 
words.”  Eloquent  he  undoubtedly  was 
by  nature  and  temperament,  but  also 
by  careful  training  and  study.  No 
diffidence  ever  tempered  the  passionate 
energy  and  robust  sincerity  which  burst 
forth  on  almost  every  occasion  ;  his 
ardent  impetuosity  and  glowing  enthu¬ 
siasm  were  so  communicative  that  he 
poured  into  the  hearts  of  his  listeners 
something  of  his  own  passionate  trans¬ 
port  ;  often  the  opposition,  carried  away 
by  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  rose  like 
one  man,  giving  full  expression  to  their 
admiration  of  the  orator,  though  they 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  statesman. 
In  all  his  speeches  Gambetta  took  the 
highest  point  of  view  from  whence  he 
could  survey  the  question  at  issue  in  all 
its  bearings,  impatient  to  reach  some 
principle  of  morality,  liberty,  right,  or 
justice.  He  never  lingered  over  details  ; 
figures  and  statistics  do  not  encumber 
his  speeches  ;  they  would  have  impeded 
his  progress.  Patriotism,  liberty  of 
suffrage,  education,  absolute  right  to 
opinion — these  were  subjects  his  noble 
eloquence  loved  to  clothe  in  majestic 
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amplitude  of  speech.  Dignity  was  a 
signal  quality  of  his  eloquence.  “  Pop* 
ulo”  was  an  epithet  he  liked  to  give  him¬ 
self,  and  certainly  he  never  forgot,  or 
wished  others  to  forget,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  people,  though  he  raised  himself 
above  them  by  his  genius  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  belonging  thus  to  the  “  aristocracy 
of  the  best.  ”  From  the  people  he  took 
much  of  the  color  and  individuality  of 
his  language.  Who  shall  say  that  any 
orator  of  this  century  excelled  the  power 
of  Gambetta  to  stir  patriotic  passion, 
awaken  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  or  rouse 
in  men’s  hearts  that  love  of  freedom 
which  makes  them  free  ?  Gambetta  ob¬ 
jected  to  being  styled  only  a  Republi¬ 
can.  “  It  never  occurred,”  he  said, 
”  to  the  men  of  the  Convention  even  to 
call  themselves  Republicans — they  call¬ 
ed  themselves  patriots.  All  the  men  of 
to-day  should  remember  this.” 

Gambetta  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
prepared  his  speeches.  He  modified  the 
order  and  even  the  general  plan  of  his 
argument  to  suit  the  occasion,  but  when 
he  expected  some  important  debate  he 
so  far  prepared  himself  by  reviewing  in 
his  memory  or  re-reading  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  question  ;  he  then 
gained  complete  mastery  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  discussing  it  with  friends,  an¬ 
swering  their  objections,  seizing  upon 
and  assimilating  their  suggestions.  His 
powerful  memory  gave  him  so  fast  a 
hold  upon  the  past  that  it  seemed  to  en¬ 
dow  him  with  an  almost  prophetic  in¬ 
sight  into  the  future  ;  he  foresaw  what 
his  adversaries  would  say,  and  spread 
his  toils  accordingly.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  strategy  about  Gambetta, 
though  he  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment  to  shape  and  color  the  ma¬ 
terial  he  had  in  his  mind.  I  have  often 
heard  his  friends  regret  that  he  had  not 
made  in  the  tribune  speeches  he  had 
poured  forth  to  them  in  the  privacy  of 
conversation.  Even  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  excited  by  remarks  in  the 
papers,  which  he  insisted  on  reading  to 
the  last,  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed, 
and,  to  a  friend  who  had  watched  him 
through  the  night,  delivered  one  of  his 
most  impressive  and  comprehensive 
speeches  on  the  present  and  future 
policy  of  his  country.  Driving  one  day 
with  a  young  deputy  from  Paris  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  he  said,  ‘  Do  not  speak  to  me  : 


I  have  a  long  and  important  speech  to 
make,  which  I  have  not  even  had  time 
to  think  over.”  The  silence,  therefore, 
remained  unbroken,  and  on  looking 
round  his  friend  saw  that  he  was  not 
deep  in  thought,  but  fast  asleep,  nor  did 
he  wake  till  they  reached  Versailles  ;  he 
laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
when  reminded  of  the  speech  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  prepare,  and  which  he  made 
that  afternoon  as  brilliant  and  finished 
as  though  he  had  taken  voluminous 
notes  and  committed  them  to  memory. 
The  only  adversary  Gambetta  really  en¬ 
joyed  fighting  was  the  Due  de  Broglie. 

“  The  ablest  plotter  in  existence  :  a 
Machiavelli  for  scheming,  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  wrestle  with  him  :  he  is  supple 
and  escapes  one’s  grasp,  he  glides  away 
and  slips  back  ;  he  is  a  cat.  With 
Fourtou  it  is  quite  another  matter  ;  he 
hides  behind  every  hair  of  his  beard.” 
But,  though  great  as  an  orator,  Gam¬ 
betta  was  essentially  a  statesman. 
France  during  the  past  year  has  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  regret  her  leader. 
Nothing  could  better  have  revealed  the 
place  Gambetta  held  in  his  country  than 
the  series  ,  of  unfortunate  mistakes  and 
difficulties  which  France  has  plunged 
into  since  his  death.  Gambetta  alone 
could  temper  and  restrain  the  Republic, 
which  felt  in  him  her  founder  and  leader. 

Possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  instinct  and  political  fore¬ 
sight,  he  knew  better  than  any  one  how 
to  work  the  machinery  of  the  State  : 
master  of  every  department,  he  saw  how 
the  whole  might  be  made  to  work  har¬ 
moniously,  but  the  inefficiency  of  the 
only  men  he  could  get  to  act  with  him, 
and  the  secret  enmity  of  M.  Gr^vy, 
made  the  odds  too  great  against  him. 
His  opponents  bitterly  accused  him  of 
aiming  at  dictatorship.  On  my  remark¬ 
ing  to  him  that  he  was  accused  of  de¬ 
siring  his  own  aggrandizement,  that  he 
wished  to  reign,  “  What  a  miserable 
ambition  that  would  be  !”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  1  have  seen  all  the  littleness 

of  so-called  greatness.  I  will  be  other¬ 
wise  great.”  He  disliked  being  called 
Opportunist ;  but  Burke’s  notion  of 
political  method  is  not  a  bad  definition 
of  Opportunism,  and  one  which  Gam-  * 
betta  would  surely  not  have  disclaimed. 
Circumstances  give  in  reality  to  every 
political  principle  its  distinguishing  color 
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and  discriminating  effect ;  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  what  render  every  civil  and 
political  scheme  beneficial  or  obnoxious 
to  mankind.  Every  problem,  for  Gam- 
betta,  allowed  of  a  positive  solution, 
not  necessarily  an  absolute  solution, 
but  the  best  under  the  circumstances. 

I  remember  hearing  a  friend  who  had 
just  come  from  him  thus  describe  the 
manner  in  which  Gambetta  had  that 
morning  received  disastrous  political 
news.  For  a  minute  he  appeared  fury- 
possessed — beat  the  table  with  his  fist, 
shouting  fierce  denunciations  against  the 
folly  of  his  party  and  the  treachery  of 
his  foes  ;  then  as  suddenly  he  became 
quite  calm,  walked  to  the  window,  re¬ 
maining  there  some  time  softly  drum¬ 
ming  the  pane.  When  he  turned  round 
the  storm  was  over  ;  he  was  quite  com¬ 
posed  ;  he  had  seen  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Good-humored  magnanimity 
was  a  great  characteristic  of  Gam¬ 
betta’ s  ;  he  never  showed  bitter  rancor 
or  personal  resentment.  “  I  have  no 
time  for  ill-will,”  he  would  say  ;  and 
when  pressed  to  refute  or  resent  cal¬ 
umny  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
saying,  with  serene  contempt,  “  Le 
silence  suffit.”  But  generous  as  he  was 
to  his  enemies,  and  quick  to  forget 
offence,  the  attitude  of  France  toward 
him  latterly,  the  ingratitude  and  deser¬ 
tion  of  so  many,  wounded  him  deeply. 
The  morning  of  his  death  he  sa'd  to  a 
friend,  Mr.  E.,  “  I  begin  to  grow  weary 
of  struggling.”  Some  of  this  weariness 
came  over  him  after  his  defeat  on  the 
question  of  the  scrutin  de  liste,  when  in 
vain  he  protested  against  the  accusations 
of  the  Chambers,  and  appealed  to  their 
gratitude  and  their  conscience  in  a 
speech  of  pathetic  grandeur,  in  which  he 
unrolled  before  them  their  future  and 
his  past. 

After  his  mother's  death  in  July, 
Gambetta  grew  more  silent,  and  some¬ 
times  showed  signs  of  melancholy,  so 
contrary  to  his  powerfully  joyous  nature 
— perhaps,  also,  a  physical  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  death  already  hung  over  him, 
checking  his  overflowing  hopefulness 
and  hilarity— his  joyousness  came  fit¬ 
fully  and  seemed  to  sit  superficially  upon 
him.  One  day,  in  August,  1882,  a 
friend  went  to  breakfast  w'ith  him  in  his 
poor  and  comfortless  home,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Didier.  Gambetta  talked  earnestly 


and  eloquently,  and  after  the  dejeuner, 
as  was  his  wont,  flung  himself  on  a  low 
couch.  As  he  sometimes  snatched  a 
few  minutes’  sleep  in  the  day,  his  friend, 
seeing  him  lying  back  very  still,  thought 
he  was  sleeping,  and,  taking  up  a  news¬ 
paper,  went  to  the  window,  when,  steal¬ 
ing  another  glance  at  Gambetta,  he  saw 
two  big  tears  roll  down  his  face. 
Knowing  Gambetta’ s  courage  and  man¬ 
ly  endurance,  with  mingled  pain  and 
surprise  he  went  up  to  him,  and  said, 
”  You  must  not  grieve  unreasonably  : 
the  thought  of  your  mother  ought  to  be 
a  tender  recollection,  and  not  a  hitter 
sorrow  ;  besides,  you  have  work  to  do, 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  yield  to  grief.’' 
Then  Gambetta  turning  his  face  away, 
said,  “  Oh,  my  friend,  these  private  and 
public  sorrows  are  at  times  more  than  I 
can  bear.”  Then  looking  up  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  beautiful  picture  by  Henner, 
given  to  him  by  the  ladies  of  Alsace, 
representing  a  young  peasant  girl 
beneath  which  was  written  ”  Alsace.” 
“  You  are  right,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  picture  ;  ”  there  is  my  duty,”  and 
he  added,  ”  un  devoir  qui  console  de 
tout.”  Undoubtedly  that  was  his 
dream,  but  he  had  the  fine  judgment 
and  the  good  taste  rarely  in  private  or 
public  to  touch  upon  this  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  ;  he  knew  too  well  that  the  Reranchf 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  France,  by  patience  and  self- 
control.  ”  For  the  sake  of  our  dig¬ 
nity,”  he  exclaimed,  ”  let  us  never 
speak  of  regaining  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
but  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  ever  in 
our  thoughts.”  Mdme.  Leris,  his  sister, 
told  me  how  passionately  warm  were  his 
family  affections.  During  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  he  sent  his  father  the  little  money 
there  was  in  the  house,  a  few  hundred 
francs,  “  to  buy  himself,”  he  said,  “  a 
New  Year’s  present.”  When  Gambetta 
seemed  a  little  better,  and  not  till  then, 
would  he  allow  his  friends  to  write  to 
his  father.  “  Spare  him  as  much  anx¬ 
iety  as  possible  ;  write  him  a  reassuring 
letter.’ ' 

I  once  asked  Gambetta  what  (juality 
he  most  admired.  “  Moral  courage,' 
he  replied  ;  “  for  with  moral  courage  a 
man  will  dare  to  do  right — even  though 
it  be  against  his  interest,”  he  added, 
smiling.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  in  January,  1882,  which  was-a  scene 
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of  meaningless  uproar  and  confusion,  he 
said  to  me  on  coming  out,  "  Well,  this 
is  not  an  impressive  scene  ;  they  be¬ 
have  like  a  heap  of  unruly  schoolboys.” 
On  my  asking  him  if  he  did  not  feel 
profound  contempt  for  these  men  who 
required  to  be  pulled  by  strings  like 
puppets.  "  You  must  not  think,”  he 
said,  "  that  I  despise  men.  I  am  not 
cynical.  I  recognize  the  greatness,  the 
high  intelligence,  the  devotion  of  men  ; 
it  is  only  for  certain  individuals  that  1 
feel  contempt.”  ”  I  wish  I  had  known 
you  when  your  future  was  as  yet  uncer¬ 
tain,’  I  once  said  to  him.  “  When  I 
was  unknown.  .  .  .  Well,  I  am  just  the 
same  ;  1  have  not  changed  at  all  ;  the 
times,  the  course  of  events,  people  have 
changed,  but  1  remain  the  same,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  accusations  to  the  con¬ 
trary.” 

In  January,  1880,  speaking  of  Ire¬ 
land,  he  said  :  “  She  has  many  imagi¬ 
nary  woes,  but  she  has  also  real  griev¬ 
ances,  and  there  lies  her  force.”  ”  What 
would  you  do  for  Ireland  now  I 
asked.  ”  Well,  since  the  country  is  on 
fire  you  must  send  for  the  pompiers. 
Nothing  can  he  done  till  the  flames  are 
extinguished.  How  could  you  build  in 
a  conflagration  ?  You  should  only  be 
careful  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire, 
which  it  seems  to  me  you  are  doing.” 
Of  free  trade  he  said  ;  ”  That  would  be 
the  key  to  the  prosperity  of  France,  but 
I  shall  never  live  to  see  it  ;  all  that  I 
can  hope  for  are  good  commercial 
treaties.  You  F'nglish  are  great  free¬ 
traders,  but  unfortunately  we  are  not.” 

I  asked  him  whether  he  considered 
Fmgland  very  much  in  advance  of 
France.  He  replied  :  ”  .About  ten 

years’  difference,  not  more  :  but  there 
is  one  thing  you  will  have  in  Flngland 
long  before  us — woman’s  suffrage 

Do  you  approve?”  I  asked.  “For 
F.ngland,  yes  ;  but  here  in  France,  no  ;  ” 
because  with  you  there  is  greater  inde- 
I>endence  of  thought.  You  are  Protes¬ 
tants  ;  the  women  of  England  are  better 
educated — I  speak  chiefly  of  the  people. 
Our  women  of  the  same  class  have  little 
or  no  instruction,  and  what  would  ren¬ 
der  female  suffrage  impossible  is  their 
religion  ;  it  would  certainly  be  petti¬ 
coats  voting,  but  the  petticoats  worn  by 
men — that  is  to  say,  the  priests.” 
Gambetta  was  well  versed  in  the  history 


of  the  Popes.  When  at  last  he  went  to 
Rome  he  made  a  collection  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs  of  all  the  cardinals,  he  knew 
their  names,  characteristics,  and  histo¬ 
ries,  and  picked  out  the  photograph  of 
Cardinal  Pecci,  saying,  “  That  is  the 
man  who  will  be  Pope.”  After  his 
death  among  his  most  private  papers 
was  found,  neatly  folded  and  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper,  the  faded  red  silk  cap 
of  a  cardinal.  I  once  said  to  Gam¬ 
betta,  ‘‘If  you  had  been  Pope  what 
wonderful  reforms  you  would  have 
made  in  the  Church  ;  you  would  have 
revolutionized  Roman  Catholicism.  " 

‘‘  Oh,  no,”  he  replied  ;  ‘‘  that  would  be 
quite  impossible,  for  the  Pope  can  re¬ 
form  nothing.  If  I  were  Pope  and  at¬ 
tempted  reforms  I  should  die  a  very 
sudden  death,  and  a  wiser  Pope  would 
succeed  me.” 

Gambetta  greatly  delighted  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  flowers  ;  no  heat  seemed  too 
great  for  him.  He  would  walk  out  in 
the  full  noonday  sun  of  .August  through 
the  burning  streets,  and  not  understand 
any  one’s  finding  it  too  hot.  On  a 
friend’s  declaring  that  the  heat  was 
unendurable,  ‘‘Do  not  say  one  word 
against  it,”  he  cried  ;  ”  I  will  not  allow 
any  one  to  speak  disresi>ectfully  of  the 
sun.”  Though  he  enjoyed  hot  whether, 
he  always,  on  sultry  days,  had  a  fan  put 
by  his  plate  at  dinner.  He  dearly 
loved  flowers.  •  On  one  occasion,  visit¬ 
ing  the  cemetery  of  Pere  I.achaise,  he 
could  not  resist  gathering  the  flowers  he 
saw,  though  it  was  against  the  regula¬ 
tions,  and  making  a  big  nosegay.  ‘‘  I 
know  it  is  very  wrong,”  he  said,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  ”  but  w’hen  I  see  flowers  I  cannot 
withstand  the  temptation  ;  I  must  pick 
them.”  Gambetta  was  able  to  enjoy 
without  having  the  slightest  desire  to 
possess.  He  could  delight  in  Nature 
without  owning  fine  parks  ;  in  art, 
without  longing  to  cover  his  own  walls 
with  costly  paintings  ;  in  literature, 
without  coveting  priceless  copies  in 
faultless  bindings.  His  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  insatiable  ;  every  new 
book  that  appeared  passed  through 
Gambetta’ s  hands.  He  saw  all  the  re¬ 
views  and  his  rooms  were  littered  with 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  lead¬ 
ing  foreign  newspapers  he  had  trans¬ 
lated  for  him.  He  enjoyed  nothing 
better  than  visiting  exhibitions  and  gal- 
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leries  of  pictures  :  he  prided  himself  on 
his  knowledge  of  art,  and  boasted  of 
having  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
great  French  painter  Millet.  He  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  by  Meissonier,  but  he  could 
never  afford  the  time.  He  hoped  to 
found  in  Paris  a  museum  and  institution 
answering  to  our  South  Kensington 
Museum.  He  did  not  at  all  care  for 
music.  At  a  friend's  house,  where  he 
sometimes  spent  the  evening,  as  soon  as 
music  commenced  he  went  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  room  and  played  at  billiards  ;  he 
liked  sitting  with  his  friends  talking  till 
early  dawn  ;  when  toward  3  a.m.  their 
conversational  power  seemed  to  flag. 
Gambetta  would  exclaim,  "  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  you  are  already  sleepy  ?  On 
ne  sait  plus  causer  aujourd’  hui,  '  and  re¬ 
luctantly  he  would  rise,  saying,  “  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  go  ;  five  hours’  rest 
and  then  to  work  again.” 


Now  the  work  is  over,  and  the  long 
rest  has  come.  Speaking  of  his  own 
career,  Gambetta  might  have  said  with 
Burke,  I  can  shut  the  book  ;  I  might 
wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more,  but 
this  is  enough  for  my  measure  ;  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain.”  But  we  who  sor¬ 
row  at  his  death  may  wish  that  the  book 
had  not  been  closed  so  soon  ;  for  Gam- 
betta’s  great  achievements  during  the 
past  gave  promise  of  great  achievements 
for  the  future,  not  merely  in  the  re¬ 
mote  possibility  of  restoring  to  France 
her  lost  provinces,  but  as  a  leader  of 
Democracy  in  Europe,  and  one  who 
had  made  liberty  more  of  a  fact  and  less 
of  a  name,  created  the  established  Re¬ 
public  out  of  what  had  seemed  but  a  re¬ 
volutionary  dream,  and  to  whom  look¬ 
ed,  not  France  alone,  but  all  nations 
eager  for  social  progress  and  free  polit¬ 
ical  institutions. — Pa//  Ma//  Gazette. 
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Fielding,  in  his  "  History  of  Tom 
Jones,”  after  describing  ”  the  outside 
of  Sophia,”  his  charming  heroine,  con¬ 
tinues  :  “  Nor  was  this  beautiful  frame 
disgraced  by  an  inhabitant  unworthy  of 
it.'  Here,  however,  his  description 
stops  short.  Her  bodily  charms  he  had 
painted,  for  he  had  no  other  way  of 
hanging  them  before  his  reader's  eyes. 
But  with  her  character  he  dealt  in  quite 
another  way.  ”  As  there  are,”  he 
writes,  ”  no  perfections  of  the  mind 
which  do  not  discover  themselves  in 
that  perfect  intimacy  to  which  we  in¬ 
tend  to  introduce  our  reader  with  this 
charming,  young  creature,  so  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  mention  them  here  ;  nay,  it  is  a 
kind  of  tacit  affront  to  our  reader’s  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  may  also  rob  him  of 
that  pleasure  which  he  will  receive  in 
forming  his  own  judgment  of  her  char¬ 
acter.*' 

If  to  introduce  a  character  with  a 
minute  description  is  an  affront  to  the 
reader’s  understanding,  it  is  one  that 
has  of  late  years  been  very  commonly 
offered.  Perhaps  our  modern  novelists 
assume  that  their  readers  have  no  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  in  many  cases  we  should 
not  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  this  as¬ 
sumption  they  are  wrong.  Be  that  as 


it  may,  neither  authors  nor  readers  seem 
to  know  anything  of  that  pleasure  which 
Fielding  mentions.  In  fact,  to  the 
reading  world  in  general  it  has,  we  fear, 
lost  most  of  its  relish.  We  see  that,  as 
regards  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
body,  there  is  on  the  part  of  many  per¬ 
sons  willingness  enough  to  add  to  their 
enjoyment  by  taking  a  share  in  the  prep¬ 
arations  that  they  need.  At  no  time, 
perhaps,  has  there  been  a  greater  liking 
for  roughing  it,  as  it  is  called.  A  great 
number  of  people  every  year  spend 
their  holidays  in  camping  out,  and  before 
they  eat  their  dinner  sometimes  catch  it, 
and  very  often  cook  it.  Before  they 
can  sleep  they  must  pitch  their  tent  and 
arrange  their  own  couch.  Before  they 
can  breakfast,  they  must  light  their  own 
fire  and  boil  their  own  kettle.  But  with 
all  this  activity  of  the  body,  there  has 
come  an  indolence  of  the  mind  even  in 
respect  of  enjoyments.  The  reader  of 
the  present  day  does  not  wish,  in 
T.amb’s  pleasant  words,  ”  to  cry  halves 
to  anything  that  he  finds.”  He  has  not 
indeed  any  wish — we  still  borrow  the 
thought  from  Edia — to  “  find.”  All 
that  he  asks  is  that  the  author  should 
”  bring.”  He  would  have  every  writer 
like  the  “  true  Caledonian,”  who 
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“  brings  his  total  wealth  into  company,  discussions  can  be  raised,  and  charac- 
and  gravely  unpacks  it.”  He  wants  to  ters  can  be  fought  over  with  as  much 
have  all  trouble  spared  him,  so  that  he  ardor  as  if  they  had  lived  either  on  the 
may  make  his  way  through  a  book  with  world’s  great  stage  or  in  the  next 
as  little  effort  as  is  made  by  an  idle  man  parish.  Thus  there  are  many  Sophias, 
who  on  a  summer’s  day,  without  laying  There  is  Fielding’s  Sophia  and  there  is 
hand  to  oar,  is  carried  in  his  boat  down  Tom  Jones’s  Sophia.  “But  I  also 
some  stream,  as  quick-flowing  as  it  is  have  my  Sophia,”  each  reader  may 
shallow.  He  knows  nothing  of  that  say  ;  “  and  you,  my  dear  sir,  you  also 
pleasure  which  Fielding  describes  which  have  yours.  Yours  is  not  the  real 
comes  to  us  as  we  form  our  own  judg-  Sophia  ;  not,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
ment  of  the  character  of  a  hero  or  a  self,  Sophia’s  Sophia  ;  but  as  a  study  of 
heroine.  He  asks  in  all  things  for  the  character  it  is  not  uninteresting.’’ 
direction  of  the  court.  He  requires  Round  a  story  told  on  such  a  plan  as 
that  the  judge  should  sum  up  before  this  rise  much  the  same  discussions  as 
the  facts  have  been  set  forth,  and  even  those  which  endlessly  rise  round  Ham- 
before  the  trial  has  fairly  begun.  He  let.  Was  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
would  have  all  the  characters  labelled  wholly  mad  ?  Was  he  partly  mad,  and 
like  the  Greek  pictures  of  old — and  partly  feigning  to  be  mad  ?  Was  he 
carefully  labelled  too.  Each  story  must  wholly  sane?  What  a  loss  of  interest 
begin  with  a  full  descriptive  catalogue,  would  there  have  been  had  Shakespeare 
He  must  be  told  what  he  must  look  for  in  his  dramatis  persona  entered  Hamlet 
and  what  he  will  find,  just  as  if  he  were  as  a  mad  prince,  or  a  sane  prince,  or  a 
going  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Fisheries  prince  sometimes  sane,  sometimes  mad. 
Exhibition.  and  sometimes  feigning  madness  ! 

No  doubt  there  have  been  in  most  Fielding,  in  his  “  Journey  from  this 
ages,  if  not  perhaps  in  all,  readers  of  World  to  the  Next,”  pleasantly  de- 
this  indolent  disposition.  One  of  them  scribes  how  he  saw  “  Shakespeare  stand- 
complained  to  Johnson  that  he  found  ing  between  Betterton  and  Booth,  and 
Richardson  very  tedious.  “  Why,  sir,”  deciding  a  difference  between  those  two 
Johnson  answered,  "  if  you  were  to  great  actors  concerning  the  placing  an 
read  Richardson  for  the  story,  your  im-  accent  in  one  of  his  lines.’’  In  recil- 
patience  would  be  so  much  fretted  that  ing  “  Put  out  the  light  and  then  put 
you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you  out  the  light,”  where  was  the  emphasis 
must  read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  to  be  laid  ?  Being  appealed  to,  Shakes- 
consider  the  story  as  only  giving  occa-  peare  said  :  “  Faith,  gentlemen,  it  is  so 
sion  to  the  sentiment.”  Housed  to  say  long  since  I  wrote  the  line,  I  have  for- 
of  “  Clarissa”  that  “  it  was  the  first  got  my  meaning.”  In  much  the  same 
book  in  the  world  for  the  knowledge  it  way  we  could  well  believe  that  if  Field- 
displays  of  the  human  heart.”  Now  to  ing,  not  in  the  next  world,  but  in  this, 
enter  into  this  sentiment,  to  master  this  had  been  asked  for  his  own  judgment 
knowledge,  an  effort,  and  a  long  effort,  of  Sophia's  or  Jones’s  character,  and 
must  be  made.  To  the  author’s  reason  if  he  had  given  it  and  then  had  been 
the  reader  must  bring  an  understanding,  pressed  with  some  apparent  contradic- 
He  must  bring  patience  also.  One  of  tion  in  some  particular  incident,  he 
Richardson’s  novels  is  not  to  be  swal-  might  have  replied  :  “  Faith,  gentlemen, 
lowed  down  in  an  afternoon.  The  sen-  it  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  down  the  in- 
timent  of  a  long  story  cannot  be  seized  cident  that  you  mention  that  I  have 
by  one  who  reads  and  skips,  nor  with-  forgotten  it.  When  I  did  write  it,  it 
out  some  trouble  can  the  human  heart  seemed  to  me  no  doubt  what  the  lady 
be  studied.  T’nere  is  one  great  advan-  or  the  gentleman  would  in  the  circum- 
tage  that  is  afforded  by  a  novel  that  is  stances  have  done.  But  I  leave  every 
written  on  Fielding’s  method.  It  sup-  one  free  to  form  his  own  judgment, 
plies  so  many  more  interesting  subjects  You  have  all  the  facts  before  you,  and 
of  conversation.  When  each  reader  is  you  arc  each  of  you  quite  as  capable  as 
left  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  1  am  of  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of 
hero  or  heroine  there  must  always  be  a  the  characters  of  my  hero  and  heroine.” 
considerable  variety  of  opinion.  Eager  When  we  thus  take  the  trouble  to  form 
New  Sxaixs. — You  XXXIX.,  Na  3  24 
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our  own  judgment,  we  have  moreover 
this  further  pleasure,  that  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  are  right,  and  that  those 
who  differ  from  us  are  wrong.  Our  self¬ 
esteem  is  pleasantly  flattered.  But 
what  chance  have  we  of  being  pleased 
with  our  own  sagacity  when  nothing  is 
left  by  the  writer  on  which  it  can  be  ex¬ 
ercised  ?  In  every  work  of  fancy  and 
imagination  a  partnership  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  between  the  author  and  the 
reader.  But  if  one  does  all  and  leaves 
nothing  for  the  other  to  do,  it  will,  we 
fear,  too  often  prove  on  the  reader’s 
part  a  kind  of  sleeping  partnership. 

In  works  of  a  very  different  order 
from  novels  the  reader  of  our  time 
shows  the  same  indolence.  As  regards 
these  he  is  too  restless  to  remain  con¬ 
tentedly  in  entire  ignorance,  and  too 
lazy  to  arrive  at  any  real  knowledge. 
Hence  we  have  in  shoals  these  ^hand¬ 
books  of  literature  and  abridgments  of 
great  authors.  A  man  may  pass  very 
well  through  life  and  know  nothing  of 
Pepys,  nothing  of  Boswell  nothing  of 
Horace  Walpole’s  Letters,  and  nothing 
of  Madame  D’Arblay’s  Diary.  But  if 
such  works  as  these  are  to  be  known 
they  must  be  read.  They  cannot  be 
reduced  to  an  essence.  It  may  be  an 
objection  to  whipped  cream  that  it  takes 
up  so  much  space  ;  but  by  any  method 
of  compression  it  would  cease  to  be 
whipped  cream.  The  common  excuse 
is  made  that  in  so  busy  an  age  as  this 
there  is  no  time  to  read  such  long 
hooks.  We  do  not  know  that  this  age 
is  so  much  busier  than  those  that  have 
gone  before  it.  The  complaint  is  a 
very  old  one,  and  even  in  the  present 
day  a  good  deal  of  time  seems  to  be 
rather  killed  than  lived.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  if  there  is  not  time  to  read  big 
books  big  books  cannot  be  read.  But 
then  let  us  not  be  tricked  into  the 
belief  that  we  can  still  either  enjoy 
them  or  know  them.  A  little  knowl¬ 
edge,  if  not  a  dangerous  thing,  is  in 
such  cases  a  foolish  thing.  At  all  events 
it  often  leads  its  possessor  into  folly. 
It  tempts  him  to  make  a  display  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  has  not  the  real¬ 
ity.  But  if  there  Is  not  time  for  origi¬ 
nal  works  that  are  big  there  is  at  least 
time  for  those  that  are  small.  If  a  man 
is  frightened  by  the  size  of  Boswell, 
there  can  be  nothing  to  scare  him  in  the 


Autobiography  of  Gibbon.  If  he  dare 
not  try  the  nine  big  volumes  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Letters,  he  may  with  good  heart 
attempt  the  two  small  ones  which  con¬ 
tain  Swift’s  Letters  to  Stella.  If  in 
“  Tom  Jones”  and  “  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,”  the  beginning  seems  sepa¬ 
rated  by  too  great  a  space  from  the  end, 
a  summer  day  or  a  winter’s  evening  will 
be  long  enough  for  accompanying  either 
Joseph  Andrews  or  Evelina  from  their 
birth  to  their  marriage. 

Among  all  the  evils  that  follow  in  the 
train  of  a  regular  system  of  examina¬ 
tions,  we  know  of  none  greater  than  a 
certain  habit  of  indolence  which  it 
forms  in  the  mind.  It  encourages  a 
student— nay,  even,  in  the  press  of  com¬ 
petition  it  almost  forces  him — to  accept 
his  judgments  ready-made.  He  wants 
to  know  what  others  say  of  a  writer 
not  what  the  writer  himself  says.  He 
has  no  time  to  take  a  book  home,  as  it 
were,  and  make  it  part  of  himself.  He 
never  “travels  over  the  mind”  of  a  great 
author  till  he  becomes  as  familiar  with 
its  beauties  and  its  nooks,  its  heights, 
its  levels,  and  its  depths  as  a  Cumber¬ 
land  shepherd  with  the  mountains  and 
valleys  round  about  his  home.  He 
never  looks  upon  his  books  as  his 
friends.  It  is  to  his  head,  and  not  to 
his  heart,  that  he  wishes  to  take  them  ; 
and  he  only  cares  to  keep  them  there 
till  they  have  served  their  purpose  at  the 
next  examination.  How  different  was 
the  way  in  which  Macaulay  and  his 
sister  read  !  “  When  they  were  discours¬ 
ing  together,”  says  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
“  about  a  work  of  history  or  biography, 
a  bystander  would  have  supposed  that 
ihey  had  lived  in  the  times  of  which  the 
author  treated,  and  had  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  every  human  being  who 
was  mentioned  in  his  pages.  Pepys, 
Addison,  Horace  Walpole,  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  Due  de 
St.  Simon  (Macaulay,  by  the  way, 
would  have  written  the  Duke  of  St. 
Simon),  and  the  several  societies  in 
which  those  worthies  moved,  excited  in 
their  minds  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
concern,  and  gave  matter  for  discus¬ 
sions  of  exactly  the  same  type,  as  most 
people  bestow  upon  the  proceedings  of 
their  own  contemporaries.  The  past 
was  to  them  as  the  present  and  the  ficti¬ 
tious  as  the  actual.”  Now,  though 
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Macaulay’s  power  is  given  to  few  in¬ 
deed,  yet  many — perhaps  most  people 
— have  quite  enough  understanding  and 
imagination  from  nature  to  enable  them 
to  live  from  time  to  time  moments,  it 
may  be  brief  moments,  both  in  the  past 
and  in  the  world  of  fiction  and  of 
fancy.  A  child  in  his  games,  as  he  fills- 
“  his  humorous  stage”  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  persons,  shows  how  natural  this  is. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  growth  of  years 
that  kills  in  him  the  habit  as  education 
and  the  scorn  of  his  elder  playfellows. 
The  loss  is  indeed  a  great  one,  and  the 
massacre  of  these  simple  feelings  is  a 
second  massacre  of  the  innocents. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  retain  them. 
We  must  choose  our  books  wisely,  and 
when  we  have  chosen  them  we  must 
make  a  wise  use  of  them.  We  cannot 
hope  to  live  in  all  the  ages  that  are  past. 
The  most  that  any  but  the  most  favor¬ 
ed  among  us  can  attain  is  to  have  one 
century,  or  one  half-century,  in  which 
he  has,  as  it  were,  his  second  home, 
whither  he  can  withdraw  himself  for  a 
brief  space  from  the  troubles  and  cares 
of  the  days  in  which  he  lives.  But  a 
place  of  retreat  like  this  is  not  raised  by 
an  idle  wish.  Effort  must  be  made,  and 
a  prolonged  effort  too.  Yet  it  is  a  labor 
that,  even  while  it  is  being  made,  is 
fully  repaid.  When  guides  to  literature 
and  manuals  are  all  thrown  on  one  side, 
and  we  begin  ”  a  pleasant  loitering 
journey”  through  some  tract  of  litera¬ 
ture,  “  thought  following  thought,  and 
step  by  step  led  on,"  the  sense  of  joy¬ 
ous  freedom  and  of  eager  curiosity  more 
than  supports  us.  One  book  leads  us 
to  another,  and  the  circle  of  cur  friends 
widens  as  widens  the  circle  of  our 


knowledge.  Then,  too,  we  have  that 
pleasure  of  which  Fielding  wrote.  Both 
in  the  world  of  men  and  in  the  world  of 
fiction  we  form  our  own  judgments. 
We  almost  feel  as  if  we  had  some  share 
— however  small  a  one — with  a  favorite 
author  in  a  favorite  book.  For,  when 
we  find  in  how  different  a  light  some 
character  appears  to  other  readers,  we 
half  suspect  that  he  is  partly  of  our  own 
creation.  If  the  author’s  claim  to  the 
whole  were  put  in,  we  might  each  be 
tempted  to  say,  with  a  slight  change  in 
the  poet’s  line  :  “  That  but  half  of  it 
was  his,  and  one  half  of  it  was  mine.” 

Happily,  in  such  a  course  of  reading 
as  this,  we  need  not  be  greatly  deterred 
by  the  cost.  Works  of  great  excellence 
can  often  be  picked  up  at  the  bookstalls 
for  less  money  than  is  asked  for  some 
hash  of  them  that  has  been  just  served 
up.  A  shilling  a  volume  goes  a  good 
way  in  stocking  our  shelves,  if  we  think 
nothing  of  fashion  or  the  run  of  modern 
thought,  and  only  ask  that  in  good  type 
and  a  fair  binding  we  shall  have  a  work 
of  sterling  worth.  The  young  reader  is 
naturally  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  pros¬ 
pect  that  rises  before  him  as  he  surveys 
the  various  series  of  literature  that  are 
in  course  of  publication.  With  great 
epochs  and  great  minds  he  hopes  to 
become  acquainted  at  the  cost  for  each 
of  two  shillings  of  his  money  and  a  few 
hours  of  his  time.  Let  him  remember 
that  a  few  warm  friends  are  better  than 
a  host  of  nodding  acquaintances,  and  let 
him  reflect  that,  whether  among  the 
living  or  the  dead,  among  men  or  among 
books,  a  friend  is  only  made  at  the  cost 
of  much  trouble  and  of  much  time. — 
Saturday  Reinew. 
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BY  AMY 

In  the  year  a.d.  452,  when  the  great 
hordes  of  Attila  came  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  scattered  fire  and  destruction 
over  all  the  rich  plains  of  Italy,  there 
fled  from  Padua,  into  the  dreary  lagoons 
of  the  Adriatic,  a  company  of  despair¬ 
ing  men,  with  their  families,  trusting 
themselves  rather  to  the  winds  and 
waves  than  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 


LAYARD. 

Huns.  Some  found  a  refuge  on  the 
island  of  Torcello,  and  some  on  a 
smaller  one,  which,  from  its  fancied  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  olive,  they  named 
Olivolo  ;  nor  were  they,  tradition  tells, 
the  first  who  had  made  a  home  on  this 
lonely  spot,  for  thereon  they  discovered 
the  vestiges  of  a  castle  built  by  Antenor, 
the  Trojan,  who  fled  thither  after  the 
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destruction  of  the  city,  for  which  end 
he  had  conspired  with  Odysseus  and 
.^gamemnon. 

In  course  of  time,  the  little  colony 
continuing  to  flourish,  they  built  a 
church,  which  they  dedicated  to  the 
fisher’s  patron,  St,  Peter,  and,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  its  site,  called  it  San  Pietro  di 
Gastello,  and  this  church  eventually 
became  the  mother-church  of  Venice, 
of  which  the  island  of  Olivolo  forms  the 
most  easterly  point.  Seeing,  as  one  now 
does,  these  islands  paved,  covered  with 
buildings,  and  connected  with  each 
other  by  bridges,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
what,  in  those  bygone  times,  must  have 
been  the  desolation  and  dreariness  of  a 
home  upon  them.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  forming  any  idea  of  their  an¬ 
cient  appearance  is  to  be  attained  when, 
at  low  tide,  Venice  is  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  flat,  marshy  looking  islands, 
the  soil  of  which  is  bound  together  by  a 
long  green  seaweed,  and  over  which 
wanders  here  and  there  some  poverty- 
stricken  wretch  seeking  for  any  stray 
article  left  there  by  the  receding  waters. 
Such  must  have  appeared  the  whole 
surrounding  scene  when  these  poor 
fugitives  from  Padua  established  them¬ 
selves  on  their  olive  island,  poor  ex¬ 
change  for  their  olive-clad  plains  of 
home.  The  prettiest  view  of  the  dome- 
crowned  church  of  San  Pietro  is  to  be 
had  by  going  in  a  gondola  nearly  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Saint  Elena,  or,  as  the 
Venetian  dialect  has  It,  Sant’  Eyena. 
From  here  the  dome  shows  beautifully 
against  its  background  of  snow-covered 
mountains,  and  with  its  campanile 
(which  leans  perilously,  as  do  most  of 
the  towers  of  Venice)  casts  long,  clear 
reflections  over  the  still  water.  It  was 
from  this  church  of  San  Pietro  that  took 
place  the  celebrated  robbery  of  the 
Brides  of  Venice,  on  the  ad  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  944.  On  this  day,  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  it  had  been 
in  olden  times  the  habit  for  all  the  mar¬ 
riageable  maidens  to  assemble  before  the 
Doge,  and  there  the  young  men  chose 
their  brides,  those  who  selected  pretty 
ones  paying  a  certain  sum  to  dower  the 
ugly  ones. 

But  as  the  city  grew,  this  custom  fell 
into  disuse,  and  after  the  marriages  had 
been  settled  by  the  parents  of  the  young 
people,  the  daughters  of  the  city  were 


wedded  on  that  day  at  San  Pietro,  tak¬ 
ing  with  them  each  their  dowry  in  a 
little  ark.  Still  later  when  the  Repub¬ 
lic  had  grown  rich  and  great,  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  became  further  changed  ; 
only  twelve  maidens  were  married,  and 
these,  chosen  out  of  the  poorest  families 
of  the  city,  were  dowered  by  the  State, 
and  adorned  for  the  occasion  with 
crowns  and  jewelled  breast-plates,  from 
the  public  treasury,  and,  as  before,  each 
carried  her  portion  in  a  little  ark.  The 
procession  must  have  filed  along  the 
Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  under  the  bright 
morning  sun  as  all  the  maids  had  first  to 
present  themselves  to  the  Doge,  before 
going  to  the  church,  where  they  were 
met  by  their  bridegrooms  and  friends, 
all  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  by  the 
crowds  of  their  fellow-citizens  assembled 
to  see  the  ceremony. 

The  fame  of  this  festival  having 
reached  the  ears  of  some  pirates  of 
Trieste,  they  determined,  at  one  bold 
swoop,  to  carry  off  the  brides,  with  the 
State  jewels  on  them,  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  bridal-train.  Coming 
across  from  Trieste  the  night  before  the 
festa,  they  moored  their  boats  under  the 
island  bank,  and  next  morning,  cloth¬ 
ed,  says  the  old  chronicle,  in  robes  of 
purple  and  scarlet,  but  fully  armed 
beneath  this  festal  guise,  they  mixed 
with  the  crowd  which  awaited  the 
brides,  and  with  them  entered  the 
church,  where,  at  a  given  signal,  they 
drew  their  swords,  and,  cutting  a  way 
through  to  the  altar,  seized  the  twelve 
frightened  girls  and  bore  them  away  to 
their  boats,  and  then  fled  with  all  sail 
up.  One  scarcely  realizes  how,  amid 
such  a  crowd  of  spectators,  there  were 
not  found  some  to  prevent  this  bold 
plan  being  carried  out ;  whether  they 
were  all  unarmed,  or  too  much  taken  by 
surprise  to  effect  a  rescue,  is  net  told  ; 
but  no  sooner  were  the  pirates  fairly  off 
than  the  whole  city  seems  to  have  woke 
to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  to  her  ever¬ 
lasting  disgrace  if  her  daughters  were 
not  restored  safe  and  sound. 

The  Doge,  Candiano  III.,  ordered 
out  his  galleys,  and,  sending  his  com- 
.mands  to  the  masters  of  the  guilds  to 
do  likewise,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  little  fleet  and  pursued  the  robbers, 
who,  foolhardy,  or  impatient  to  divide 
their  spoil,  had  landed  on  the  shore  at 
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Caorle,  and  were  there  found  by  the  in¬ 
dignant  Venetians,  intent  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  plunder. 

The  first  Venetian  boat  was  manned 
by  some  of  the  cabinet-makers  from  the 
parish  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  and 
these  hardy  workmen,  falling  on  the 
pirates,  slaughtered  them  every  one, 
rescuing  the  maidens.  The  Doge 
ordered  the  dead  bodies  of  the  pirates 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  then  de¬ 
creed  that  Henceforth  that  port  should 
bear  forever  the  name  of  Porto  Delle 
Donzelle,  the  port  of  the  damsels,  and 
that  the  day  of  their  rescue  should  be 
kept  as  a  festival  for  all  time. 

Then  the  Doge,  a  man  of  many  sor¬ 
rows,  whose  reign,  like  that  of  David  of 
old,  was  troubled  by  a  rebellious  son, 
calling  for  the  cabinet-makers,  asked 
them  what  reward  they  would  desire  for 
their  bravery.  Perhaps  there  was  one 
of  the  bridegrooms  among  the  party, 
and  he  thought  the  recovery  of  his 
bride  sufficient  reward  ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  honest  workmen  only  request¬ 
ed  that  henceforth  forever,  their  se¬ 
rene  Prince  and  his  successors  should, 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  pay  a 
visit  in  state  to  their  parish  church, 
Santa  Maria  Formosa.  But  the  Doge, 
desirous  they  should  ask  more,  feigned 
to  see  obstacles,  and  putting  them  off, 
said,  “  And  what  if  it  should  rain  ?” 
But  they,  unwilling  to  be  refused,  re¬ 
plied,  “  We  will  give  you  hats  to  cover 
you.”  Whereto  the  Doge  further  ob¬ 
jected,  saying,  ”  And  if  I  am  thirsty  ?” 
They  answered,  ”  We  will  give  you 
drink.”  So  the  Prince,  marvelling  at 
their  modest  persistence,  agreed  to  their 
demand  ;  and  every  year  he,  and  his 
successors  after  him,  accompanied  by  the 
Signoria  in  their  robes  of  state,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  church  on  the  feast  of  the 
Purificatiort  of  the  Virgin,  and  there 
were  received  by  the  parislj  priest,  who, 
in  remembrance  of  the  promise  of  his 
flock,  presented  the  Sovereign  with 
some  gilt  hats,  and  flasks  of  malvoisie, 
and  oranges  ;  and  further,  to  preserve 
the  recollection  of  the  day’s  events, 
twelve  girls  were  yearly  chosen  by  bal¬ 
lot,  two  out  of  each  of  the  si.x  parishes 
of  the  city,  and,  dressed  with  great 
magnificence  at  the  expense  of  their  re¬ 
spective  parishes,  were  carried  round 
the  city  in  open  boats,  and,  with  the 


Doge  and  the  Signoria  in  their  gilt 
barges  following,  went  on  the  octave  of 
the  2d  of  February,  to  San  Pietro,  to 
thank  their  God,  who  had  protected  the 
daughters  of  the  city  and  rescued  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor  ;  and 
then,  returning  to  St.  Mark’s,  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Doge  with  his  blessing, 
after  which  they  made  the  tour  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  every  window  and  roof 
being  crowded  with  spectators,  while 
bands  of  music  were  stationed  at  inter¬ 
vals  on  the  balconies. 

The  brides  were  received  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  richest  families,  and  there 
feted  and  made  much  of  for  the  space 
of  a  week  ;  great  banquets,  dances,  and 
comedies  were  given,  and  such  enor¬ 
mous  expenses  incurred,  that  the  State 
at  last  interfered,  and  passed  a  law  to 
limit  the  sums  spent,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  brides  from  twelve  to 
four,  afterward  to  three,  and  finally, 
abuses  having  crept  in,  it  was  decreed 
that,  in  future,  wooden  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  maidens  should  be  carried 
in  their  stead,  which  substitution  caused 
such  indignation  among  the  populace 
that  they  followed  the  train  with  hisses 
and  howls,  and  at  last  pelted  them  with 
showers  of  turnips,  which,  no  doubt, 
then  as  now,  lay  handy  on  every  vege¬ 
table  stall,  where  to  this  day  they  form, 
both  raw  and  cooked  ready  for  eating, 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  sale. 

The  riot  was  punished  with  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  soldi,  and  from  that  day, 

1272,  until  1379.  the  procession  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  place  in  peace  ;  but  the 
war  at  Chioggia  breaking  out,  the  State 
was  either  too  sad  or  too  impoverished 
to  continue  the  festa,  and  the  custom 
ceased,  never  to  be  revived,  the  only 
memorial  of  it  being  in  the  tongue  of 
the  people,  who  still,  as  a  term  of 
abuse,  designate  a  stupid,  skinny  wom¬ 
an,  a  “  wooden  bride.” 

The  church  of  San  Pietro  now  looks 
very  deserted,  grass  grows  between  the 
great  flags  of  the  paved  campo  before  it,, 
and  the  patriarchal  palace  is  turned  into 
barracks  ;  but  the  tower,  though  lean¬ 
ing,  is  in  perfect  repair,  and,  with  its 
facing  of  white  Istrian  marble  and  its 
arched  parapet  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  city.  • 

Close  to  this  little  island  lie  the  arsenal 
and  dock-yard  once  renowned,  for  the 
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construction  of  war-galleys,  now  busy 
building  a  great  ironclad,  and  all  around 
stand  the  houses  occupied  by  the  work¬ 
men,  great  high  buildings,  peopled  evi¬ 
dently  by  countless  families,  who  all  hang 
out  their  linen  to  dry  at  the  front  win¬ 
dows,  the  parti-colored  garments  mak¬ 
ing  curious  patches  of  color  on  the  once 
scarlet  but  now  peeling  walls  of  these 
ancient  tenements,  over  the  doors  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  half-obliterated 
carven  shields  of  some  old  family,  now 
perhaps  extinct,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  last  representatives  of  some  noble 
houses,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  gon¬ 
doliers 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how  any  of 
the  old  V'enetian  stock  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  when  the  number  of  deaths  which 
took  place  during  the  great  plague  is 
considered  ;  for  in  1630,  in  the  course 
of  that  one  year,  80,000  people  were 
swept  away  in  Venice  alone.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  did  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  awful  scourge  by  in¬ 
stituting,  not  only  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
but  quarantine  for  those  who  had  been 
in  any  way  in  contact  with  them.  The 
sick  were  sent  to  the  little  island  near 
the  Lido,  called  the  Lazaretto,  where 
there  is  still  a  hospital,  and  those  who 
were  as  yet  well,  but  who  had  run  the 
chance  of  contagion,  were  encamped 
around  the  Lazaretto  nuovo,  the  island 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  trim  gar¬ 
dens  and  monastery  of  the  .Armenian 
Fathers.  No  l>etter  description  of  the 
scene  can  be  given  titan  in  Sansovino’s 
own  words  : 

But  here  came  only  those  who  were  well, 
who,  having  been  among  the  sick,  doubting 
whether  they  were  infected,  retired  to  this  place, 
and  there  did  quarantine  for  twenty-two  days. 
Which  thing  I  having  known  in  my  own  person 
to  my  grievous  loss  by  the  death  of  my  daughter 
Aurora,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  by  the 
grief  of  Benedetta  Misocca,  my  consort,  in  the 
time  of  the  plague,  in  the  year  1576,  it  pleases 
me  to  relate  the  order  in  which  this  work  was 
maintained,  for  the  example  of  foreign  princes, 
so  that  they  may  clearly  understand  what  was 
the  singular  charity  of  our  fathers  and  lords  tow¬ 
ard  the  people  in  its  urgent  need,  and  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  imitate  them  with  works 
really  worthy  of  them,  and  to  make  perpetual 
memorial  to  the  glory  of  this,  without  doubt, 
Christian  and  pious  city.  There  were  there 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  persons  in  three 
thousand  or  more  boats.  To  all  these,  for  the 
most  part  poor  people  (although  there  were 
also  some  nobles  and  citizens  who  lived  at  their 
own  expense),  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their 


infected  propeity  which  they  left  in  Venice, 
was  given  fo^  at  the  public  expense  for  two 
and  twenty  days.  So  many  boats,  small  and 
large  (because  among  them  were  some  hulks 
of  disabled  galleys),  posted  round  the  Lazaretto, 
had  the  appearance  of  an  army  besieging  a  sea 
city.  Atove  was  seen  a  banner,  beyond  which 
it  was  forbidden  to  pass,  and  near  by  was  the 
force  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  diso¬ 
beyed  the  commands  of  the  superiors. 

In  the  morning  at  a  proper  hour  appeared 
the  inspectors,  who,  going  from  bark  to  bark, 
informed  themselves  if  any  had  fallen  ill,  and. 
finding  any  such,  sent  them  to  the  Lazaretto 
vecchio.  Not  long  after  this,  arrived  other 
boats  laden  with  bread,  cooked  meat,  fish,  and 
wine,  and  dispensed  the  above  articles  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  soldi  the  day  per  head,  in 
such  order,  and  in  such  silence,  that  it  could 
not  be  surpassed.  As  the  evening  fell,  there 
was  heard  a  wonderful  harmony  of  divers 
voices  of  those  who  at  the  sound  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praised  God,  singing,  some  litanies,  and 
some  psalms.  At  night-time  not  a  sound  nor 
a  movement  was  heard,  so  that  no  one  would 
have  said  that  there  was  a  living  man  there, 
much  less  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons.  But 
scarcely  did  the  day  dawn,  when  there  arrived 
at  least  fifty  boats,  full  of  people  who  came  into 
quarantine,  the  which  folk  were  all  received 
and  saluted  with  mild  applause  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  by  every  one.  protesting  to  the  new  com¬ 
ers,  that  they  ought  to  be  of  good  heart,  be¬ 
cause  here  no  man  labored,  and  they  were  in 
the  country  of  Cockaigne.  Meanwhile,  with 
prayers  that  came  from  the  depth  of  their 
heart,  they  turned  toward  heaven,  and,  with 
joined  hands,  prayed  for  the  perpetual  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  republic.  It  was  also  a  marvel¬ 
lous  thing  to  see  the  number  of  boats  which 
went  to  visit  their  divisions  with  divers  refresh¬ 
ments.  And  neither  was  it  a  small  marvel  to 
the  lookers-on  to  see  the  wooden  houses,  made 
by  the  public  on  the  shores  of  the  Lido,  near  the 
water,  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  :  be¬ 
cause  from  afar  it  seemed  like  a  new  city  ;  and, 
besides  this,  it  had  a  cheerful  and  joyous  as¬ 
pect,  although  the  hearts  of  the  people,  so 
crushed  with  much  suffering,  were  filled  with 
extreme  compassion  and  grief. 

But  all  these  precautions  availed  but 
little  ;  the  plague  held  its  own,  until  the 
Doge  and  Senate,  in  despair,  vowed  to 
build  a  magnificent  church  in  honor  of 
our  Lady  of  Health  (the  Madonna  della 
Salute)  if  only  this  plague  should  cease, 
and  annually  to  repair  in  state  thereto, 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  answer  to  their 
prayers. 

In  i63t,  the  plague  abating,  they  im¬ 
mediately  took  thought  to  redeem  their 
word,  and  published  a  request  for  plans 
from  architects  of  all  nations,  writing 
orders  to  their  ambassadors  at  different 
courts  to  help  them  in  this  object.  But 
meantime,  not  to  put  off  the  day  of 
thanksgiving,  a  great  wooden  church 
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was  temporarily  erected,  on  the  spot  on  the  Lido  sees  the  domes  rising  pearly- 


which  now  rise  the  white  domes,  so 
well  known  to  all  visitors  to  the  queen 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  site  chosen, 
being  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  a  bridge  was  built  on  boats 
across  from  the  church  of  San  Moise  to 
the  door  of  the  temporary  erection,  and 
all  adorned  with  oriental  carpets,  and 
from  this  bridge  to  the  door  of  St. 
Mark's  the  road  was  covered  in  with 
arches,  draped  with  white  cloth. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Board  of 
Health  made  proclamation  on  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco,  that  God,  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  Virgin,  had  in  His  mercy 
freed  the  capital  of  Venetia,  and  her 
provinces  from  the  scourge  of  the  pes¬ 
tilence  ;  and,  as  he  finished  speaking, 
all  the  bells  rang  out,  every  ship  in  har¬ 
bor  bred  off  a  salute  of  artillery  and  the 
air  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
High  Mass  was  then  sung  by  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  in  the  great  Basilica,  and  then, 
in  solemn  order,  the  train  passed  under 
the  white-draped  arches,  the  Doge  in 
his  gorgeous  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
senators  in  their  crimson  brocades, 
richly  furred,  the  nobles  in  purple  vel¬ 
vet,  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  city  in  full 
canonicals,  making  altogether  such  a 
grouping  of  color  as  now  exists  only  in 
the  pictures  of  Paolo  Veronese. 

The  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  church.  But  we  may  well  imag¬ 
ine  that  beneath  all  this  outward  show 
of  rejoicing,  and  in  spite  of  the  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  for  the  cessation  of  the 
pestilence,  which  had  more  than  decimat¬ 
ed  the  city,  there  must  have  been  many 
a  sore  heart  ;  for,  amid  all  that  gayly- 
adorned  festal  troop,  there  can  have 
been  none  in  whose  family  some  gap  had 
not  been  recently  made  by  the  enemy 
which  laid  low  rich  and  poor  alike- 

The  design  chosen  for  the  church 
which  should  arise  on  the  site  of  the 
temporary  fabric,  was  that  of  Baldas- 
sare  Longhema,  and  the  work  was  soon 
set  in  hand,  but  the  building  was  not 
consecrated  until  more  than  fifty  years 
after  the  first  thanksgiving  day.  Now, 
although  it  is  of  a  corrupt  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  with  its  monstrous  rolled  cor¬ 
nices  and  theatrically -posed  statues,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  charming  features 
of  the  Grand  Cand(,  particularly  at  sun¬ 
set,  when  the  traveller  returning  from 


gray  against  the  blue  and  crimson  sky, 
the  water  rippling  gold  and  violet  and 
emerald  green  at  their  feet,  the  vista  of 
the  opening  canal  stretching  away  into 
the  dusk,  all  its  inequalities  softened 
into  one  general  beauty  in  the  evening 
haze.  One  of  the  best  views  of  the 
Rialto  is  from  a  little  way  above  the 
“  Volta  di  Canal,”  that  is,  the  bend 
njade  by  the  Grand  Canal  just  by  the 
great  Foscari  palace-  The  posts  which 
every  house  has  for  the  convenience  of 
mooring  the  gondola,  with  their  bright 
tints  (being  painted  with  the  owner’s 
colors,  his  crest,  or  coat-of-arms  on  the 
upper  end),  add  greatly  to  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  the  scene. 

The  aspect  of  the  Rialto  is  probably 
as  familiar  to  most  people  as  their  own 
house-door,  so  often  has  it  been  depicted 
by  artists  of  all  nations  ;  and  yet  the 
bridge  itself  is  not,  except  for  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  its  great  span,  really  beautiful, 
being  overweighted  by  the  double  row 
of  shops  on  the  top.  Who  does  not 
think  of  Shylock  when  the  Rialto  is 
mentioned,  and  of  his  speech  to  the 
merchant  ? 

Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 

In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 

About  my  monies  and  my  usances. 

But  the  Rialto  here  meant  is  not  the 
bridge,  but  the  space  at  the  foot  of  it, 
where  the  vegetable  market  now  is,  and 
where  in  former  days  the  merchants 
used  to  walk  under  the  arcades  and  talk 
over  their  business.  Here,  also,  after 
the  death  of  a  member  of  a  patrician 
house,  the  men  of  the  bereaved  family 
assembled,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
i.e.  in  long  training  robes  of  black,  with 
hanging  sleeves,  and  girded  with  a 
leathern  belt,  and  received  the  condo¬ 
lences  of  friends,  who  took  them  solemn¬ 
ly  by  the  hand,  murmured  a  few  words 
of  sympathy,  and  then  passed  on. 

On  the  open  space  at  the  top  of  the 
bridge  stood  for  three  days  Marco  Polo, 
the  great  traveller,  feigning  to  be  mad 
and  turning  a  wheel,  and  crying  inces¬ 
santly,  ”  If  the  Lord  pleases.  He  will 
come,”  until,  on  the  back  of  a  beggar 
in  the  gazing  cowd,  he  recognized  the 
ragged  garments  in  which  his  treasured 
jewels  were  stitched,  and  which  his 
uncle’s  wife  had  unwittingly  given  away. 

Leaving  the  Rialto  behind  us,  we  see 
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the  fish  market  on  our  left,  and  of  an 
early  morning  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight, 
covered  with  baskets  of  little  silvery  fish, 
something  like  whitebait,  called  here 
“  bussichetti,*’  great  dogfish  with  wide 
mouths,  and  quantities  of  the  razor 
shell-fish,  “  capi  lunghi,”  which  are 
eaten  raw,  and  “  capi  santi,”  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  cockle,  with  its  pretty  yellow  and 
rose-tinted  shells.  Over  all  these,  the 
fishermen  make  awnings  with  the  beaif- 
tiful  golden  and  scarlet  sails  of  their 
boats,  which  lie  moored  along  the  edge 
of  the  quay. 

Almost  opposite  to  the  fish  market  is 
the  opening  of  the  narrow  canal  which 
leads  to  the  palace  erst  belonging  to  the 
hapless  Marino  Faliero,  “  who,”  as 
says  the  old  historian,  ”  being  aged 
eighty  years,  very  rich,  of  excellent 
heart  and  great  eloquence,  but  extraor¬ 
dinary  choleric  ;  by  this  choler,  being 
moved  with  great  indignation  at  an  in¬ 
sult  done  to  the  honor  of  his  name,  and 
not  avenged  as  he  desired,  conspired 
against  his  country,  not  for  lust  of  lord- 
ship,  being  of  the  age  of  eighty  years 
and  without  children,  but  by  reason  of 
weakness  of  the  brain,  he  being  then  so 
old  ’  and  so,  with  brief  sentence  he 
concludes,  ”  he  was  decapitated  in  that 
place  in  the  which  he  had  received  the 
ducal  crown  this  place  not  being, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  Scala  dei 
Giganti,  as  Byron  would,  in  his  drama, 
lead  one  to  believe,  that  staircase  not 
having  been  built  until  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Marino’s 
death. 

The  house  just  beyond  the  bridge, 
on  the  right,  contains  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  fabric  in  which  poor  Marino  F'aliero 
was  born,  and  which,  after  his  death, 
was  confiscated  and  given  as  the  price 
of  blood  to  the  furrier  who  had  betrayed 
him,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-got¬ 
ten  gains,  but,  being  of  a  grasping  and 
restless  character,  was  exiled  by  the 
Government.  Over  the  Byzantine  win¬ 
dows,  on  the  second  floor,  is  still  visible 
the  stone-carved  shield  of  the  Falieri, 
as  well  as  other  ancient  carvings,  let 
into  the  wall. 

Returning  into  the  Grand  Canal,  the 
gondola  passes  between  many  an  old 
palace,  each  with  its  story  attached. 
On  the  rigfit,  just  before  the  bend  which 
the  canal  makes  toward  the  station,  is 


the  great  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calerghi, 
sometimes  called  the  Palazzo  Non 
Nobis,  from  the  inscription  “  Non  nobis 
Domine,  non  nobis,”  the  motto  of  the 
family,  cut  on  the  stones  forming  its 
base.  Here,  in  1658,  took  place  one  of 
those  brutal  murders  which  occasionally 
occur  in  the  annals  of  Venice.  At  that 
date  there  lived  in  this  palace  Vittore, 
a  priest,  Giovanni,  and  Pietro,  three 
brothers  of  the  house  of  Grimani,  disso¬ 
lute  and  factious  men,  whom  the  State, 
tired  of  their  crimes,  had  sentenced  to 
banishment  ;  but  the  three  brothers 
braved  the  law,  and  remained  in  their 
house,  surrounding  themselves  with 
bravoes,  ruffians  ready  to  obey  their 
worst  bidding. 

Francesco  Guerini,  a  Venetian  noble, 
having  iri  some  manner  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  three,  they  had  him  seized 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  January,  as 
he  was  leaving  the  opera  at  the  theatre 
then  existing  in  the  parish  of  San  Gio¬ 
vanni  e  Paolo,  and  brought  from  thence 
in  a  gondola  to  their  own  house,  taken 
into  the  little  garden,  which  lies  along¬ 
side,  bordering  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  there  had  him  murdered  before 
their  eyes.  The  Senate,  indignant  at 
this  outrage,  cited  the  brothers  to  appear 
before  its  tribunal  ;  but  they,  refusing 
to  obey  the  summons,  were  again  sen¬ 
tenced  to  banishment,  degraded  from 
their  rank  as  nobles,  and  their  goods 
confiscated,  and,  furthermore,  it  was 
decreed  that  their  palace-door  should 
be  built  up,  the  garden,  the  scene  of  this 
dastardly  murder,  should  be  laid  waste, 
and  a  column  erected  therein  bearing 
this  inscription  : 

I.’abb.  Vetor,  Zuane  e  Piero,  fratelli  Grim- 
ani,  furono  bandit!  per  haver  controla  pubblica 
liberty,  nelle  proprie  case  barbaramente  con- 
dotte  e  con  moltissime  archibugiale  interfetto 
s.  Francesco  Querint,  fo  de  Z.  Francesco. 

[The  Abb6  Victor,  John  and  Peter,  brothers 
Grimani,  were  banished  for  having,  against  the 
liberty  of  the  public,  barbarously  led  into  their 
own  house,  and  laid  low  with  many  arquebus 
shots,  Messeri  Francesco  Querin  son  of  Mes- 
seri  Francesco.] 

This  decree  was  carried  out ;  but,  in 
spite  of  it,  we  find  that  some  years 
afterw-ard  the  sentence  of  banishment 
was  repealed,  the  brothers  were  restored 
to  their  former  honors,  the  column  of 
infamy  (as  these  pillars  commemorative 
of  a  crime  were. named)  was  removed. 
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the  garden  restored  to  its  former  state, 
and  the  three  murderers  so  far  increas* 
ed  in  wealth  and  prosperity  that  they 
added  another  wing  to  their  already 
magnificent  house.  Truly  these  wick¬ 
ed  men  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree  ! 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
their  end  was  prosperous  or  whether  re¬ 
tributive  justice  overtook  them  at  last. 

Farther  up  the  canal,  and  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Canareggio,  the  broad  canal 
which,  before  the  days  of  the  railway, 
was  the  main  route  to  Mestre,  stands 
the  handsome  two-storied  house  called 
Ca*  (/.<’.  Casa)  Labia,  once  belonging 
to  the  rich  and  powerful  family  of  that 
name,  of  whom  the  story  goes  that  their 
name  even  was  a  pun  on  their  riches, 

**  mi  pare  che  abbia  quella  casa  sempre 
richez/e,”  says  the  gondolier  (Venetian 
speech  dropping  every  /)  who  tells  the 
tale,  of  how  so  great  and  wealthy  were 
they,  and  so  proud  thereof  that  they 
wished  to  appear  even  more  so,  and, 
therefore,  gave  magnificent  banquets  to 
many  gentlemen,  every  one  being  served 
on  golden  plates,  the  which,  after  din¬ 
ner,  the  servants  had  orders  to  throw 
from  the  windows  into  the  canal,  as  if 
these  things  were  of  but  little  worth  to 
such  as  they  ;  “  but,”  adds  the  nar¬ 
rator,  ”  mark  this,  guards  were  set  to 
watch  the  spot,  and  at  night,  when  all 
was  quiet,  the  heir  of  the  house  dived, 
and  recovered  all  his  golden  plates 
which  for  ostentation  had  been  cast 
away  ;  but  the  end  of  their  pride  and 
vain-glory  was,  that  these  who  had  been 
so  rich  and  powerful  ended  their  days 
in  misery  and  poverty.”  VV'e  do  not 
know  what  gave  rise  to  this  tradition, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  Labia  were 
very  wealthy,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
many  a  time  they  entertained  more 
than  forty  gentlemen  at  banquets,  where 
every  one  was  served  on  gold  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  Paolo  Antonio  Labia,  on 
his  return  from  some  naval  expedition, 
when  the  men  under  his  command  were 
disbanded,  furnished  three  hundred  of 
them  with  new  garments  and  food,  and 
money  sufficient  to  take  every  man  to 
his  own  home,  be  the  distance  what  it 
might.  The  richly  ornamented  Palazzo 
is  now  turned  into  a  “  deposito  di 
carrozze,”  but,  considering  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  carriage  is  unknown  in 
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Venice,  the  business  can  scarcely  be  a 
lucrative  one. 

Close  beside  the  house  rises  the  cam¬ 
panile  of  the  church  of  San  Gereraia. 

A  view  of  which  is  to  be  found  among 
Canaletto’s  pictures  of  Venice  ;  but  the 
church  then  bore  quite  a  different  as¬ 
pect  to  its  present  one,  the  entire  build- 
ine  having  since  been  remodelled. 

Beyond  the  Canareggio  bridge  rise  the 
tall  houses  of  the  Ghetto,  the  part  of 
Venice  which,  after  many  years  of  total 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  city, 
was,  in  1416,  at  last  conceded  to  them  ; 
under  the  condition  that  they  should 
never  be  seen  without,  says  the  ancient 
decree,  a  large  yellow  O,  as  big  as  a 
loaf,  on  their  breasts,  and  a  yellow  cap 
on  their  heads.  The  Ghetto  of  Venice 
is,  coiitrary  to  the  traveller’s  usual  ex|>e- 
rience,  one  of  the  cleanest  parts  of  the 
city  ;  and  its  inhabitants  seem  here,  as 
elsewhere,  to  have  been  prosperous  in  • 
money-getting,  for  some  of  the  finest 
houses  in  the  Grand  Canal  now  belong 
to  members  of  the  Chosen  People. 

The  stranger  in  Venice  is  particularly 
struck  by  the  curious  narrow  ways  which 
lead  up  to  some  of  the  best  houses, 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
find  his  road  to  them  on  foot,  as  the 
narrow  alleys,  or  “  calle,”  as  they  are 
called  here,  twist  and  turn  in  the  most 
confusing  manner.  Neither  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  numbering  the  houses  conducive 
to  ease  in  finding  any  given  address,  as 
the  whole  of  each  parish  is  numbered 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  without 
any  reference  to  the  names  of  the 
streets  ;  the  reason  of  this  being,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  within  a  few  hundred  square 
yards  several  streets  bearing  the  same 
name  are  to  be  found,  “  Calle  della 
Malvasia”  and  “  Calle  del  Magazen” 
being  the  most  frequent — the  former 
from  the,  in  ancient  times,  large  num¬ 
ber  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  favorite 
wine,  ”  Malvasia,”  i.e.  Malvoisie  ;  and 
the  latter  referring  to  the  small  taverns 
called  ”  magazeni,”  where  loans  of 
small  sums  of  money  were  obtainable  as 
well  as  wine. 

Passing  from  the  Campo  di  San  Polo, 
a  large  open  square,  surrounded  with 
handsome  houses  now  falling  into  decay, 
through  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
Calle  del  Magazen,  a  narrow  tortuous 
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passage,  about  four  feet  wide,  we  reach 
a  little  bridge,  a  modern  erection,  across 
which  the  way  leads  under  low  pillars, 
along  the  quay  of  a  little  canal,  the 
Rielo  di  S.  Polo,  to  the  back  or  land 
entrance  of-  the  Ca’  Capello,  not  the 
house  from  which  the  famous  Bianca 
Capello  fled  with  her  Florentine  lover, 
but  a  smaller  one  belonging  to  another 
branch  of  the  family,  and  the  front  of 
which  was  formerly  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ings  by  Paolo  Veronese  and  his  friend 
Zelotti,  but  of  which  works  of  priceless 
value  no  traces  now  remain.  In  this 
palace,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1519, 
the  head  of  the  Capelli  gave  a  great 
fete,  and  Sanuto  tells  in  his  diary  how 


it  was  feared  that  the  merry-making 
would  be  broken  up,  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  among  some  of  the  guests  ;  but 
peace  being  fortunately  re-established, 
the  gentlemen  proceeded,  each  with  his 
lady,  under  the  pillars,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  into  the  Campo  San  Polo, 
where,  having  danced  till  nine  o’clock, 
they  returned  to  the  Ca’  Capello,  where 
they  supped,  the  banquet  being  no 
doubt  laid  in  the  great  hall,  which  here, 
as  in  most  old  Venetian  palaces,  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  house,  on  the 
first  floor,  and  from  which  hall,  it  may 
be  said  in  conclusion,  these  few  glimpses 
of  old  Venetian  customs  are  taken. — 
National  Review. 


A  VISIT  TO  PHILISTIA. 
BY  SIR  LEPEL  GRIFFIN. 


Whether  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus  has  been  of  advantage  or 
loss  to  the  so-called  civilized  peoples  of 
the  Old  World  would  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  thesis  for  discussion.  When  we  re¬ 
member  the  gentle  and  refined  races  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  trampled  beneath  the 
gross  feet  of  Pizarro,  Cortes,  and  the 
Inquisition  ;  or  regard  the  savage  pict¬ 
uresqueness  of  the  Indian  tribes  that 
wandered  over  the  North  American 
Continent,  cruel,  brutal,  and  happy, 
uninjured  by  and  uninjuring  Western 
culture,  we  cannot  but  look  with  some 
doubt  and  hesitation  at  America  of  to¬ 
day,  the  apotheosis  of  Philistinism,  the 
perplexity  and  despair  of  statesmen,  the 
Mecca  to  which  turns  every  religious  or 
social  charlatan,  where  the  only  god 
worshipped  is  Mammon,  and  the  high¬ 
est  education  is  the  share  list  ;  where 
political  life,  which  should  be  the  breath 
of  the  nostrils  of  every  freeman,  is 
shunned  by  an  honest  man  as  the 
plague  ;  where,  to  enrich  jobbers  and 
monopolists  and  contractors,  a  nation 
has  emancipated  its  slaves  and  enslaved 
its  freemen  ;  where  the  people  is  gorg¬ 
ed  and  drunk  with  materialism,  and 
where  wealth  has  become  a  curse  in¬ 
stead  of  a  blessing. 

America  is  the  country  of  disillusion 
and  disappointment,  in  politics,  litera¬ 
ture,  culture,  and  art ;  in  its  scenery. 


its  cities,  and  its  people.  With  some 
experience  of  every  country  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  I  can  think  of  none  except 
Russia  in  which  I  would  not  prefer  to 
reside,  in  which  life  would  not  be  more 
worth  living,  less  sordid  and  mean  and 
unlovely. 

In  order  that  this  opinion  may  not 
appear  harsh,  exaggerated,  and  un¬ 
friendly,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  international 
criticism.  There  appears  to  exist  an 
idea  that  the  friendliness  and  indeed  the 
amalgamation,  social  and  political,  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  so  to  be  desired,  that  all 
mutual  criticism  of  politics  or  manners 
should  be  uniformly  favorable,  even 
though  the  praise  be  undeserved.  I 
will  leave  others  to  discuss  whether 
there  can  be  more  in  uncandid  criticism 
than  loss  of  self-respect ;  and  only  in¬ 
quire  whether,  if  we  are  unable  to  say 
pleasant  things  of  America,  it  be  not 
better  to  remain  altogether  silent.  I 
believe  silence  to  be  both  harmful  and 
useless.  In  the  first  place,  America  is 
not  an  inert  mass,  devoid  of  attractive 
power.  It  is,  to  the  last  degree,  ener¬ 
getic,  dynamic,  and  aggressive,  while 
its  attractive  force  is  so  felt  within  the 
orbit  of  England  that  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  politicians  and  pub¬ 
licists  are  looking  to  America  for  the 
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dawn  of  a  new  social  and  political  mil¬ 
lennium,  and  are  recommending  Ameri¬ 
can  remedies  for  all  our  national  disor¬ 
ders.  E^ch  year  the  democratic  tide 
rises  higher  and  our  institutions  become 
more  Americanized  ;  while  some  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen  are  admittedly  careless 
how  high  the  tide  may  rise,  and  what 
existing  institutions  it  may  sweep  away. 
It  is  as  well  that  Englishmen  should  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  the  dream  of  advanced 
New  York  Republicans  as  represented 
by  the  World : 

“  Qa  ira  /  ICcraset  Us  in  fames  !! 

"  The  sionii  of  revolution  is  looming  and 
lowering  over  Europe  which  will  crush  out  and 
obliterate  forever  the  hydra-headed  monarch¬ 
ies  and  nobilities  of  the  Old  World.  In  Rus¬ 
sia  the  Nihilist  is  astir.  In  France  the  Com¬ 
munist  is  the  coming  man.  In  Germany  the 
Social  Democrat  will  soon  rise  again  in  his 
millions  as  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle. 
In  Italy  the  Internationalist  is  frequently,  heard 
from.  In  Spain  the  marks  of  the  Black  Hand 
have  been  visible  on  many  an  occasion.  In 
Ireland  the  Fenian  and  Avenger  terrorize,  and 
in  England  the  Land  League  is  growing.  All 
ciy  aloud  for  the  blue  blood  of  the  monarch  and 
the  aristocrat.  They  wish  to  see  it  pouring 
again  on  the  scaffold.  Will  it  be  by  the  guillo¬ 
tine  that  cut  off  ihe  head  of  Louis  XVL?  Or 
by  the  headsman’s  axe  that  decapitated  Charles 
I.?  Or  by  the  dynamite  that  searched  out  the 
vitals  of  Alexander  the  Second  ?  Or  will  it  be 
by  the  hangman’s  noose  around  the  neck  of  the 
next  British  monarch  ? 

“  No  one  can  tell  but  that  the  coming  Eng¬ 
lish  sans-eulotUs,  the  descendants  of  Wamba 
the  Fool  and  Gurth  the  Swineherd,  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  necessary  method  and  relentlessly  em¬ 
ploy  it.  They  will  make  the  nobles— who  fat¬ 
ten  and  luxuriate  in  the  castles  and  abbeys  and 
on  the  lands  stolen  from  the  Saxon,  sacrilegi¬ 
ously  robbed  from  the  Catholic  Church  and 
kept  from  the  peasantry  of  the  villages  and  the 
laborer  of  the  towns — wish  they  had  never 
been  born.  They  will  be  the  executioners  of 
the  fate  so  justly  merited  by  the  aris'ocratic 
criminals  of  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
cry  that  theirs  is  blue  blood  and  that  they 
are  the  privileged  caste  will  not  avail  the  men 
and  women  of  rank  when  the  English  Republic 
is  born.  They  will  have  to  expiate  their  tyran¬ 
nies,  their  murders,  their  lusts,  and  their  crimes 
in  accordance  with  the  law  given  on  Sinai 
amid  the  thunders  of  heaven  ;  ‘  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations.’  ” 

E7ven  if  such  ravings  as  these  are  dis¬ 
missed  as  unworthy  of  notice,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  the  most  amiable 
and  intelligent  .Americans  are  looking 
forward  to  a  near  future  in  which  the 
Republican  lion,  having  digested  the 
aristocratic  lamb,  shall  lie  down  in  dig¬ 


nified  repose  with  no  one  to  question 
his  claim  to  be  the  first  of  created 
beings  in  a  renewed  world,  the  secret 
of  which  he  pretends  to  be  equality  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  except  himself.  For  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  one  of  the  latest  and  most  pleasing 
American  books,  entitled  “  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Four-in- Hand  in  Britain,”  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  which  describes,  with 
great  vivacity,  how  a  party  of  simple 
and  impressionable  Republicans  char¬ 
tered  a  coach  at  Brighton  and  were 
driven,  to  their  immense  satisfaction, 
through  England  and  Scotland. 
Throughout  this  book,  which  is  by  a 
friendly  hand,  and  treats  British  weak¬ 
nesses  w'ith  kindly  compassion,  runs  the 
strong  stream  of  belief  in  the  triumph 
of  Republicanism  in  England,  and  its 
regeneration  ”  under  the  purifying  in¬ 
fluences  of  equality,”  which  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie  declares  is  the  panacea  of  all  dis¬ 
orders,  even  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
If  he  would  only  visit  Boss  Kelly,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  gang  of  Irish  thieves 
who  rule  and  rob  New  York,  and  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  that  he  was  in  every  sense 
their  equal,  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
during  his  hurried  exit  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  municipal  gods,  he  would 
modify  his  somewhat  simple  political 
beliefs. 

If,  then,  there  be  those,  like  myself, 
who  believe  that  no  greater  curse  could 
befall  England  than  for  her  to  borrow 
political  methods,  dogmas  and  institu¬ 
tions  from  America,  there  seems  every 
reason  why  such  should  explain  the 
grounds,  good  or  bad,  for  their  belief, 
with  which  American  travel  may  have 
furnished  them.  The  good  in  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  is  of  English  origin  and 
descent ;  what  is  bad  is  indigenous,  and 
this  she  now  desires  to  teach  to  us. 
But  Britannia,  who,  since  her  daughter 
has  become  independent  and  carried  her 
affections  elsewhere,  has  escaped  the 
dreary  role  of  chaperone,  may  surely  re¬ 
fuse  invitations  tx)  see  Columbia  dance, 
in  fancy  dress,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle,  and  may  plead  her  age  and  fig¬ 
ure  when  asked  to  learn  the  new  step. 
There  are  doubtless  in  Emglish  politics 
and  society  many  evils  and  anomalies 
— privileges  which  cannot  be  defended, 
wrongs  and  injustice  and  misery  which 
must  be  redressed  and  relieved  ;  but. 
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nevertheless,  the  English  constitution, 
with  its  ordered  and  balanced  society 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  is  the 
symbol  and  expression  of  liberty  in  the 
world.  Republican  institutions  have 
had  a  trial  for  a  hundred  years,  and,  so 
far  as  outsiders  can  judge,  their  failure 
is  complete.  France  under  a  Republic 
has  become  a  by-word  in  Europe  for 
weakness  and  truculence  abroad,  and 
financial  imbecility  and  corruption  at 
home  ;  while  America,  which  boasts  of 
equality  and  freedom,  does  not  under 
stand  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Russia,  there  is  no  country  where  pri¬ 
vate  right  and  public  interests  are  more 
systematically  outraged  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  ideal  aristocracy, 
or  government  of  the  best,  has  in 
America  been  degraded  into  an  actual 
government  of  the  worst,  in  which  the 
educated,  the  cultured,  the  honest,  and 
even  the  wealthy,  weigh  as  nothing  in 
the  balance  against  the  scum  of  Europe 
which  the  Atlantic  has  washed  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

A  sketch  of  contemporary  American 
politics  will  form  the  subject  of  a  later 
paper,  and  I  only  desire  here  to  notice 
a  few  American  characteristics,  and, 
especially,  to  record  the  impression 
which  the  many  distinguished  English¬ 
men  who  have  recently  visited  the  States 
— such  as  Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  Irving, 
and  Mr.  Matthew  .\rnold — seem  to  have 
made  on  American  society.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  so  many  Englishmen  of  note 
— authors,  artists,  and  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — been  at  one  time 
in  the  States  :  they  have  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
much  criticism,  friendly  and  hostile, 
has  been  expended  upon  them. 

But  international  social  criticism, 
which  rests  on  a  basis  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  political,  is  very  apt,  between 
England  and  America,  to  be  prejudiced 
and  unjust.  Both  races  are  strangely 
provincial  for  people  who  travel  so 
much,  and  create  grievances  out  of  mere 
differences  in  habits  and  manners,  while 
they  are  so  near  of  kin  as  to  be  acutely 
sensible  of  departures  from  their  own 
standard  of  taste  or  morals.  English 
travellers  are  apt  to  expect  too  much  ; 
and  men  who  travel  uncomplainingly  in 
Spain,  where  night  is  chiefly  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  day  by  its  change  of  annoy¬ 


ance,  or  in  Bulgaria,  where  the  only 
procurable  bath  is  a  stable  bucket,  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  at  not  finding  in  the  rude 
hostelries  of  the  Western  States  of 
America  the  conveniences  and  the  cui¬ 
sine  of  Bignon  or  the  Bristol.  But, 
apart  from  unreasonable  claims,  which, 
throughout  life,  make  up  so  large  a  part 
of  our  unhappiness,  there  exists  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  irritation  to  Englishmen 
travelling  in  America  in  the  deprecia¬ 
tory  attitude  to  all  things  Pmglish  that 
is  taken  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  is  a  new  and  doubtless  a 
wholesome  experience  for  Englishmen, 
for  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  be  disliked,  we  are 
regarded  with  a  hostile  respect  and  con¬ 
sideration  which  is  flattering  to  the 
national  vanity.  '  Our  habits  and  prej¬ 
udices  are  indulged  and  consulted. 
The  splendid  hotels  of  the  Rhine,  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy  were  built  for 
English  travellers  and  in  deference  to 
English  tastes  and  requirements, 
although  of  late  years  our  American 
cousins  have  shared  with  us  the  venal 
attention  of  Continental  landlords. 
But  in  America  all  this  is  changed. 
English  tourists  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  lost  in  the  vast  society  of  travelling 
Americans.  Their  habits,  when  they 
differ  from  those  of  the  natives,  are  con¬ 
sidered  antiquated  or  objectionable  ; 
and  every  American  usage  or  institution 
is  held  up  to  admiration,  not  only  as 
good  in  itself,  but  as  better  than  anything 
to  be  found  in  “  the  old  country.” 
The  stranger  would  be  far  more  dispos¬ 
ed  to  accord  an  ungrudging  admiration 
to  the  many  improvements  and  conven¬ 
iences  which  .America  has  introduced 
into  common  life,  if  it  were  not  de¬ 
manded  so  peremptorily  with  regard  to 
numerous  matters  on  which  there  may 
be  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion, 
or  on  which  impartial  observers  would 
give  the  preference  to  English  methods. 
But  whether  it  be  hotels  or  railway 
cars,  horses  or  carriage-building,  banks 
or  beautiful  women,  oysters  or  engineer¬ 
ing,  the  ordinary  American  loudly  as¬ 
serts  his  superiority  over  England,  and 
treats  an  Englishman  as  an  imbecile 
creature  to  whom  he  was  deigning  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  elementary  principles  of 
social  and  political  life.  ‘‘Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  .Adams  in  England,”  a  novel  by 
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Mr.  R.  G.  White,  amusingly  reviewed 
last  October  in  the  Saturday  Ranew,  is 
as  good  an  illustration  as  could  be 
found  of  the  worst  type  of  American 
critic — ignorant  and  presumptuous — 
who,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
book,  could  never  have  crossed  the 
ocean,  discussing  English  life  and  man¬ 
ners.  It  is  some  consolation  to  find 
that  Mr.  White  does  not  reserve  his 
thunders  for  a  subject  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  and  that  to  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  has  contributed  an  article  on 
“  Class  Distinctions  in  the  United 
States,”  which,  lor  fierce  and  contempt¬ 
uous  abuse  of  the  mushroom  million- 
naires  whose  evil  example  is  demoraliz¬ 
ing  American  society,  exceeds  anything 
which  a  partially-informed  Englishman 
could  fairly  or  with  propriety  write.  I 
do  not,  however,  desire,  by  criticising 
American  society  further  than  it  influ¬ 
ences  political  and  national  life,  to  lay 
myself  open  to  the  charges  of  bad  taste 
or  superficiality  which  may  justly  be 
brought  against  Mr.  White  ;  and  my 
friends  in  New  York,  Washington,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  the  VVest,  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  included  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  “  the  remnant” 
upon  which  he  was  inaudibly  eloquent 
in  his  first  New-  York  lecture — the  salt 
which  is  to  purify  American  society, 
the  examples  of  sweetness  and  light 
which  are  to  illumine  and  beautify  the 
degenerate  western  world.  But  whether 
writers  like  Mr.  VVhite  misunderstand 
and  misrepresent  English  society,  or 
whether  we  are  as  black  as  we  are  paint¬ 
ed,  British  equanimity  will  probably  re¬ 
main  unshaken.  In  either  case  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  English  are  not  popular  in 
the  United  States,  although  there  is  a 
far  more  friendly  feeling  between  the 
two  nations  than  existed  some  years 
ago.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  east¬ 
ern  towns,  such  as  Boston  and  New 
York,  where  the  imitation  of  English 
manners  and  amusements  has  become 
for  the  time  the  fashion.  Horse-racing 
has  grown  to  large  proportions,  fox¬ 
hunting,  lawn-tennis,  and  cricket  are 
making  slow  progress,  and  the  New 
York  dude  might  almost  compare,  for 
fatuous  imbecility,  with  the  London 
masher.  So  far  and  low  have  English 


fashions  penetrated,  that  Mr.  Stokes, 
the  affable  proprietor  of  the  Hoffman 
House,  keeps  no  waiters  in  his  employ 
who  will  not  consent  to  shave  their 
mustaches  and  cut  their  whiskers  d  t 
Anglaise.  But  in  the  Central  and  West¬ 
ern  States,  with  the  exception  of  Col¬ 
orado.  which  is  being  largely  developed 
by  English  settlers  and  capital,  there  is 
little  love  for  England  or  English  ways, 
and  criticism  is  almost  uniformly  un¬ 
friendly.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  savage  abuse  of  Western 
journals,  among  which  raged  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  discourtesy  directed  against 
some  members  of  ^Ir.  Villard’s  North 
Pacific  party  for  a  misapprehension, 
amply  apologized  for,  which  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  affecting  American  guests, 
would  have  remained  unnoticed. 
Americans  will  often  say  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  country  cannot  fairly  be 
ascertained  from  newspapers  ;  but  in  a 
country  where  the  press  has  attained  an 
unprecedented  development,  and  where 
newspapers  are,  to  all  appearance,  the 
only  literature  of  the  vast  majority,  a 
foreigner  must  assume  that  they  repre¬ 
sent,  with  some  exactness,  the  popular 
opinion.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
English  should  be  popular  in  America. 
They  are  almost  the  most  disagreeable 
race  extant,  and  are  often  unendurable 
to  each  other  ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of 
Europe,  except  perhaps  Hungary,  where 
they  are  not  more  disliked  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  opinion  expressed 
by  the  most  original  of  living  American 
poets,  the  present  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s,  represents  that  of  most 
foreigners,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  that 
it  is  essentially  unfair  : 

“  Of  all  the  sarse  that  I  can  call  to  mind 
England  docs  make  the  most  onpleasant  kind  : 
It’s  you're  the  sinner  oilers,  she’s  the  saint  : 
Wat’s  good’s  all  English,  all  that  isn’t  ain’t 
— She’s  praised  herself  ontil  she  fairly  thinks 
There  ain’t  no  light  in  Natur’  when  she  winks.” 

Such  characteristics  are  not  amiable, 
and  the  laws  of  heredity  have  transmit¬ 
ted  them  to  our  Transatlantic  cousins. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are,  intrinsically,  as  disagreeable  as 
ourselves  ;  for  although,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  they  are  comparatively 
popular,  this  is  probably  because  they 
are  less  known.  Annually,  a  flight  of 
pork-packers  and  successful  tradesmen 
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cross  the  Atlantic,  with  their  families, 
to  complete  an  education,  which  has  in 
reality  not  begun,  by  a  contemplation  of 
Paris  hotels  and  Rhine  steamboats. 
But  the  American  pork  merchant  is 
silent  in  the  presence  of  his  peacock¬ 
voiced  wife  and  daughters  ;  and  the 
complete  party,  Philistine  though  it  be, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  swarm  of 
London  shop- boys  with  their  sweet¬ 
hearts,  whose  uproarious  felicity  makes 
hideous  all  foreign  resorts  in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  England.  In  the  con¬ 
tinental  dislike  of  England  is  an  element 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  in  which 
America  has  no  part.  We  have  fought 
and  bullied  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  and,  to-day,  we  stand  with 
crossed  swords  with  Russia  in  Central 
.Asia  and  Armenia,  with  France  in 
China  and  Egypt.  Eight  hundred 
years  of  victory — for  the  English  never 
own  a  defeat — has  left  much  soreness 
on  every  side,  while  the  too  fortunate 
Yankee,  navyless  and  armyless,  is  not 
regarded,  in  a  city  like  Paris,  as  a  past 
or  future  enemy,  but  merely  as  the  wel¬ 
come  victim  of  hungry  shopkeepers.  If 
America  were  as  closely  connected  with 
Europe  as  is  England,  her  citizens 
would  be  as  much  disliked  as  English¬ 
men.  The  two  nations,  however 
diverse  their  special  characteristics  may 
appear  to  a  superficial  observer,  are 
curiously  alike.  The  true  Americans 
are  unaffected  by  the  stream  of  German 
or  Scandinavian  or  Irish  emigration, 
with  which  they  have  never  mingled. 
They  are  now,  and  will  remain,  English¬ 
men  in  thought,  genius  and  weakness — 
the  physical  type  modified  by  an  uncon¬ 
genial  climate  mostly  in  extremes,  the 
commercial  spirit  intensified  by  unrival¬ 
led  opportunities  for  its  successful  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  national  genius  for 
mechanical  invention  developed  by  the 
high  wages  of  labor,  precisely  as  the 
monkey  developed  a  prehensile  tail. 

Another  English  characteristic,  strong¬ 
ly  developed  and  even  grolescjuely  cari¬ 
catured  in  America,  is  the  love  of  big 
things,  which  is,  after  all,  a  failing  akin 
to  virtue,  and  which  will  guide  America 
into  fair  pastures  when  adversity  and 
.Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  shall  have  chast¬ 
ened  and  purified  Philistia.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  Americans  are  satisfied  with  things 
because  they  are  large ;  and  if  not 
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large  they  must  have  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  One  evening,  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Theatre,  an  American  ob¬ 
served  to  me,  “  That  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  drop-scene  in  the  world."  It 
was  a  glorified  curtain  of  embroidery, 
with  a  golden  crane  and  a  fairy  land¬ 
scape,  and  might  justly  have  been 
claimed  as  the  most  beautiful  drop-scene 
in  the  world  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
primary  idea  in  the  Yankee  mind.  The 
two  houses  most  beautiful  architectur¬ 
ally  in  the  Michigan  Avenue  at  Chicago 
were  shown  to  me  as  half-a-million-dol- 
lar  houses.  A  horse  is  not  praised  for 
his  points,  but  as  having  cost  so  many 
thousand  dollars  ;  a  man,  who  certainly 
may  possess  no  other  virtue,  as  owning 
so  many  millions.  The  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  size  a  reason  for  admiration  is  less 
jarring  to  an  educated  taste  than  that  of 
making  money  the  standard  of  beauty 
and  virtue. 

Full  in  front  of  the  VVhite  House  at 
Washington,  as  a  warning  to  all  future 
Presidents  to  avoid  the  penalties  which 
attach  to  patriotism,  a  column  of  white 
marble  is  slowly  rising  to  the  memory 
of  Washington.  It  is  intended  to  event¬ 
ually  appear  as  an  obelisk  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  “  the  highest  structure  ever 
raised  by  man,  excepting  the  Tower  of 
Babel.”  Whether  the  design,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  framed  in  the 
spirit  which  brought  confusion  on  the 
builders  of  its  prototype,  will  ever  be 
completed  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  something  more  than  half  the 
destined  height  has  been  already  reach¬ 
ed.  Colonel  Casey,  in  charge  of  the 
work,  promises  its  early  completion  ; 
but  if  America  continues  to  depart  from 
that  standard 'of  free  and  honest  admin¬ 
istration  which  the  high-minded,  chiv¬ 
alrous,  and  clean-handed  founder  of 
the  Republic  set  up  it  would  seem 
that  for  very  shame  the  monument  will 
be  left  unfinished,  to  symbolize,  as  the 
tower  of  a  shot  manufactory  or  a  cotton- 
mill,  the  triumph  of  industrial  enterprise 
rather  than  of  successful  patriotism. 
In  no  case  will  it  possess  any  interest 
beyond  its  size.  Many  nations  have 
begged  or  stolen  obelisks  from  Egypt  to 
decorate,  with  dubious  taste,  their  capi¬ 
tals.  Half  a  dozen  may  be  found  in 
odd  corners  in  Rome  ;  London,  and 
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Paris,  and  New  York  have  each  their 
trophy  ;  and  modern  imitations  have 
been  raised  in  cemeteries  and  on  battle¬ 
fields  in  memory  of  those  whom  the 
affection  of  friends  or  the  gratitude  of 
nations  have  not  thought  worth  an 
original  design.  But  the  obelisk  is  a 
monolithic  feature  in  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture  proportional  to  and  in  harmony 
with  surrounding  buildings,  and  never 
placed  by  itself.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  and  to  the  memory  of  the 
most  distinguished  American,  this  gigan¬ 
tic  obelisk,  although  embellished  with 
three  large  windows  and  a  patent  eleva¬ 
tor  for  country  visitors,  is  incongruous 
and  absurd.  When  the  next  saviour  of 
his  country  shall  have  liberated  America 
from  the  tyranny  of  Rings  and  monop¬ 
olists,  as  much  heavier  than  that  of 
(leorge  III.  as  were  the  scorpions  of 
Kehoboam  compared  with  the  whips  of 
his  father,  a  grateful  people  must  logi¬ 
cally  raise  a  pyramid,  greater  than  that 
of  Cheops,  to  his  memory. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at 
New  York,  which  has  been  opened  thi? 
season,  is  the  latest  illustration  of  the 
,\merican  love  of  big  things  because 
they  are  big.  This  theatre  is  said,  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  was  built 
by  wealthy  New  Yorkers  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  buy  boxes  at  the  original  Opera 
House,  as  their  proprietors  did  not  think 
fit  to  die  or  vacate  as  quickly  as  the  as¬ 
pirants  made  money.  The  result  has 
i>een  the  present  house,  in  which  may 
be  nightly  seen  the  miserable  and  un¬ 
musical  millionnaires,  from  Vanderbilt, 
like  royally,  in  the  centre,  to  Jay  Gould 
in  the  depth  of  his  stage-box,  like  a 
financial  spider  waiting  to  suck  the 
blood  of  a  new  victim,  feigning  a  pleas¬ 
ure  they  do  not  feel,  applauding,  with 
consistent  ignorance,  at  the  wrong  time 
and  in  the  wrong  place.  A  similar 
scene  of  anguish  was  surveyed  by  Satan 
when,  in  Milton’s  song,  he  rose  from 
the  fiery  marl  and  addressed  his  peers. 
The  new  house  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Moscow, 
and  London,  which  have  all  and  each 
their  special  charm.  Its  architect  visit¬ 
ed  Europe,  and  carefully  collected  for 
reproduction  everything  that  he  could 
find  ugly  or  inconvenient,  and  then 
built  the  largest,  the  meanest,  the  most 
ill-arranged  opera-house,  the  worst  for 


sight  and  sound,  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  New  York,  whose  opera-going 
society  is  hardly  a  twentieth  of  that  of 
London  in  the  season,  cannot  support 
two  opera-houses  ;  and  on  the  six  or 
seven  occasions  that  I  have  been  in  the 
new  house  it  was  half  empty.  But  the 
love  of  big  things  has  been  gratified, 
although  the  interests  of  music  and  the 
public  have  been  sacrificd. 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  his  speech  at  the 
.Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  said  : 
“  The  first  question  that  is  almost 
always  put  to  me  is  whether  I  was  not 
amazingly  struck  by  the  vast  size  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  size  that  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  me.  If  size  were  to  be 
regarded,  I  should  say  that  smallness 
rather  than  bigness  should  be  insisted 
on.  Men  are  great  in  proportion  to 
their  natural  advantages.  What  of  the 
size  of  your  country  ?  You  did  not 
make  it.  It  is  not  size  but  products 
that  are  to  be  looked  to.”  This  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
American  mind,  which  but  slowly  con¬ 
cedes  that  a  pound  of  dynamite  may  be 
more  energetic  than  a  barrel  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  a  drop  of  prussic  acid  than 
a  pint  of  castor-oil. 

Although  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on 
this  occasion  indulged  his  American 
friends  with  a  little  playful  satire,  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  act  the  mentor, 
and  still  less  the  critic.  He  was  the 
guest  of  the  American  bar,  and  no  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  recent  years  has  received  in 
the  States  a  more  cordial  or  generous 
welcome.  The  high  rank  and  reputation 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  his  unblemished 
character,  and  the  literary  distinction 
connected  with  his  name,  combined  with 
his  fine  presence  and  courtly  manners, 
impressed  and  charmed  .American 
society.  His  progress  from  city  to  city 
was  almost  triumphal,  and  his  opinion 
of  his  hosts  and  their  country  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  speeches  was  doubtless 
heartfelt  and  sincere.  Guests  and  hosts 
were  mutually  gratified.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  questioned  whether  it  was 
altogether  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  to  be  car¬ 
ried  about  America  like  Barnura’s 
”  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  glory  of  that  remark¬ 
able  country.  Better  the  dinner  of 
herbs  with  freedom,  than  terrapin  and 
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canvas-back  ducks  with  servitude.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  full  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  and  indulgence  of  the 
critical  or  judicial  spirit  were  impossi¬ 
ble  in  these  frequent  banquets  and  re¬ 
ceptions.  It  is  not  after  dining  with  a 
friend  that  we  can  best  criticise  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  house  or  the  manners 
of  his  family.  It  is  true  that  honest 
criticism  was  neither  expected  nor  de 
sired,  for  the  Americans  resemble — and 
herein  they  are  very  sensible  people— 
those  authors  described  by  Oliver  W. 
Holmes,  who  when  they  ask  for  your 
criticism  expect  your  praise,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  else.  A 
Chief  Justice  should  only  speak  from 
the  bench,  where  his  words  carry  the 
force  and  weight  which  is  rightly  ac¬ 
corded  to  deliberate  judgment,  wisely 
formed  and  temperately  expressed. 
Not  for  him  is  the  glorious  dust  of  the 
arena  or  the  applause  of  the  crowd  ;  the 
falseness  of  open  compliment,  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  unspoken  blame.  His  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  judicial  or  he  should  be 
silent.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  merits  or  charm  of  Lord  Coleridge’s 
American  utterances,  no  one  will  be 
disposed  to  call  them  judicial.  His 
praise  of  many  things  American  may  be 
fairly  held  extravagant ;  his  eulogy  of 
Matthew  Arnold  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  ;  while,  if  the  American  press 
be  correct,  he  even  attempted  to  socially 
whitewash  General  Butler,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  indecent  of  demagogues,  whose  de¬ 
feat  during  the  late  elections  has  delight¬ 
ed  all  honest  men,  whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  His  ungrudging  praise 
of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
altogether  ignored  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  that  body,  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  same  processes  as  give  munic¬ 
ipal  government  to  the  cities,  is  notori¬ 
ously  inefficient  and  corrupt,  and  that 
the  criminal  classes,  who  are  personally 
most  interested  in  the  verdicts  of  the 
courts,  select  the  judges  to  preside  in 
them.  Even  in  lighter  matters  Lord 
Coleridge’s  desire  to  please  went  some¬ 
what  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  situation.  His  comparison  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  beauty,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  much  comment  in  the  States 
cannot  be  considered  just  to  his  own 


countrywomen.  The  Washington  Pfis/ 
says  : 

“  But  his  expressions  regarding  the  American 
ladies  have  imperilled  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s 
chances  of  ever  again  finding  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  English  beauty.  An  absence  of  only  two 
months  from  his  native  land  has  served,  he 
says,  to  win  him  from  the  standard  of  English 
loveliness,  and  he  can  conscientiously  cham¬ 
pion  only  the  American  type  of  beauty.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  went  the  American  lady  was  the  same 
charming  personage,  and  the  American  girl  the 
same  self-possessed  bundle  of  indep>endent  an¬ 
omalies.  He  could  not  sufficiently  praise  the 
fresh  complexions,  the  charming  manners,  and 
the  independence  that  marked  the  ladies  he 
counted  himself  fortunate  in  meeting.  And 
fairly  turning  against  his  own  countrywomen, 
he  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  in  his  eyes  the 
American  women  were  the  more  attractive.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World,  who  claimed  to  have  interview¬ 
ed  Lord  Coleridge  on  the  steamer  which 
took  him  to  England,  writes  : 

“  He  said  he  thought  the  American  women 
far  excelled  their  English  cousins  in  both  beau¬ 
ty  and  intellect,  and  he  should  not  be  back  ward 
to  say  so  on  his  native  soil.” 

Although  justice  be  proverbially  blind 
and  the  ethics  of  compliment  are  elas¬ 
tic,  there  is  no  occasion  to  believe  that 
Lord  Coleridge  ever  made  the  remarks 
attributed  to  him  in  so  crude  a  form  ; 
and  American  reporters  are  very  apt  to 
record  the  questions  they  may  ask  as 
being  the  answers  they  have  received 
Hut  the  comparison,  whether  made  by 
Lord  Coleridge  in  these  terms  or  not,  is 
one  of  some  interest,  and  a  few  remarks 
on  it  will  not  be  out  of  place.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Americans  honest¬ 
ly  believe  their  women  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  ;  nor  to  them 
would  there  appear  any  extravagance  in 
the  remark  of  the  New  York  Sun  on  the 
audience  which  attended  Irving’s  first 
performance,  “  in  respect  of  the  beauty 
it  contained  far  surpassing  any  audience 
that  Mr.  Irving  ever  bowed  to  in  his 
life.”  But  the  opinion  of  foreigners — I 
do  not  speak  of  Englishmen  alone — is 
very  different  ;  and  1  have  never  met 
one  who  had  lived  long  or  travelled 
much  in  America  who  did  not  hold  that 
female  beauty  in  the  Slates  is  extremely 
rare,  while  the  average  of  ordinary  good 
looks  is  unusually  low.  More  pretty 
faces  are  to  be  seen  in  a  single  day  in 
London  than  in  a  month  in  the  States. 
The  average  of  beauty  is  far  higher  in 
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Canada,  and  the  American  town  in 
which  most  pretty  women  are  noticeable 
is  Detroit,  on  the  Canadian  border,  and 
containing  many  Canadian  residents. 
In  the  Western  States  beauty  is  conspic¬ 
uous  by  its  absence,  and  in  the  Eastern 
towns,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  it  is  to  be  chiefly 
found.  In  New  York,  in  August,  I 
hardly  saw  a  face  which  could  be  called 
pretty.  Society  was  out  of  town,  but 
an  estimate  of  national  beauty  is  best 
formed  by  a  study  of  the  faces  of  the 
people ;  and  the  races  at  Monmouth 
Park  had  collected  whatever  of  beauty 
or  fashion  had  been  left  in  the  city. 
Even  at  Saratoga,  the  most  attractive 
face  seemed  that  of  a  young  English 
lady  passing  through  on  her  way  to 
Australia.  In  November,  New  York  pre¬ 
sented  a  different  appearance,  and  many 
pretty  women  were  to  be  seen,  although 
the  number  was  comparatively  small, and, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  even 
American  friends  were  unable  to  point 
out  any  lady  whom  they  could  call  beau¬ 
tiful.  A  distinguished  artist  told  me 
that  when  he  first  visited  America  he 
scarcely  saw  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
a  single  face  which  he  could  select  as  a 
model,  though  he  could  find  twenty 
such  in  the  London  street  in  which  his 
studio  was  situated. 

The  -American  type  of  beauty  is  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate  and  refined,  and  Lon¬ 
don  and  Continental  society  will  always 
contain  some  American  ladies  who  may 
rank  among  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 
Such  are  known  to  us  all,  but  are  more 
common  in  Europe  than  America.  A 
beautiful  girl  is,  in  the  first  place,  more 
likely  to  travel  than  a  plain  one,  for  she 
is  anxious  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  ; 
the  pride  and  affection  of  her  parents 
are  more  likely  to  second  her  legitimate 
ambition,  and,  having  reached  Europe, 
she  is  obviously  more  likely  to  remain 
there.  If  .American  girls  be  anxious  to 
marry  Englishmen,  as  a  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  novels,  plays,  and  society 
would  seem  to  show,  it  is  a  proof  of 
their  good  sense  ;  for  .America,  which  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world  Tor  making 
money,  is  the  very  worst  for  spending 
it.  Life  revolves  round  the  office  and 
the  shop  and  the  counting-house,  and  a 
woman  of  spirit  doubtless  prefers  a 
society  like  that  of  London,  where  even 
New  Seeies.— Vou  XXX IX.,  No.  3 
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the  men.  to  say  nothing  of  the  women, 
from  the  time  they  rise  at  eleven  till 
they  go  to  bed  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  think  of  nothing  but  how  they 
may  amuse  themselves.  America  will 
grow  day  by  day  more  like  the  Old 
World  in  this  respect,  and  when  its  citi¬ 
zens  shall  have  learned  the  science  of 
amusement  it  will  become  a  far  more 
agreeable  place  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  change  in  the  habits  of  the  men 
will  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  women.  The  English  are  an 
athletic  race,  and  the  amusements  in 
which  they  delight  are  in  the  open  air. 
.As  are  the  men  so  are  the  women. 
Riding  and  rowing,  walking  and  tennis, 
have  developed  in  them  a  beauty  the 
chief  charm  of  which  is  that  it  is 
healthy.  The  late  hours  of  the  ball¬ 
room  do  not  take  the  bloom  from  a 
cheek  which  is  daily  renewed  by  a  gallop 
in  the  park  before  luncheon  or  a  game 
of  lawn-tennis  in  the  afternoon.  In 
.America  life  is  sedentary.  The  nation¬ 
al  game  of  base-ball  is  mostly  played  by 
professionals  ;  the  national  pastime  of 
trotling-matches  cannot  be  counted  as 
exercise  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word.  The  men,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  no  country  life— few  of  them  even 
know  how  to  ride  ;  they  neither  hunt, 
nor  row,  nor  shoot,  nor  play  cricket  ; 
and  the  women,  being  everywhere  the 
shadow  of  the  men,  are  accomplished  in 
none  of  those  out-door  exercises  in 
which  their  hlnglish  sisters  find  and  re¬ 
new  their  beauty.  The  charm  which  is 
born  of  delicacy  may  be  a  very  lovely 
thing,  like  the  finest  porcelain,  but  it 
does  not  constitute  the  highest  form  of 
beauty,  which  is  inseparable  front  good 
health. 

The  last  of  Lord  Coleridge’s  opinions 
that  I  shall  notice  recommended  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  to  the  American  public  as 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  English¬ 
men  ;  and  although  he  afterward  at¬ 
tempted  to  modify  his  statement  the 
praise  was  ’felt  to  be  extravagant.  The 
assertion  in  an  English  literary  journal 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  railway  guard 
or  porter  in  .America  who  is  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  Arnold’s  works  is  as  foolish  as 
untrue.  I  have  travelled  many  thou 
sand  miles  in  .America,  but  have  never 
met  a  railway  porter  whose  literary 
tastes  rose  superior  to  the  Police  A~eu>s  ; 
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and  in  all  societies  Arnold  must  remain 
an  acquired  taste,  like  olives  or  caviar. 
If  he  became  popular  his  virtue  as  a 
prophet  would  disappear.  It  was,  then, 
with  much  interest  and  some  anxiety 
that  I  went  to  Chickering  Hall  to  hear 
Matthew  Arnold’s  first  lecture  in  New 
York,  for  he  had  freely  condemned  the 
.\mericans  in  former  days  as  a  race  of 
Philistines,  and  they  have  long  memo¬ 
ries.  VVe  English  are  accustomed  to 
Mr.  Arnold  when,  like  Balaam,  he  starts 
on  a  mission  of  cursing.  VV’^hether  we 
drink  champagne,  or  sand  the  sugar,  or 
beat  our  wives,  we  know  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  condemnation.  Unless  we 
can  take  refuge  with  the  few  elect  in  his 
private  ark,  we  belong  to  an  upper  class 
materialized,  a  middle  class  vulgarized, 
or  a  lower  class  brutalized.  But  the 
Americans  were  not  used  to  this  drastic 
treatment,  and  had  shown  some  temper 
when  told  that,  even  if  they  had  fewer 
barbarians  and  less  mob,  they  were  an 
unredeemed  and  irredeemable  vulgar 
middle  class.  Chickering  Hall,  how¬ 
ever,  displayed  no  signs  of  hostility. 
On  the  contrary,  when  Mr.  Parke 
Godwin  had  ended  a  labored  and  per- 
fervid  introduction,  the  great  English 
critic  was  received  by  a  crowded  house 
with  every  sign  of  sympathy  and  re¬ 
spect.  There  was  not  a  vacant  chair, 
and  the  audience  was  evidently  largely 
composed  of  the  most  educated  and 
cultured  classes,  and  included  many 
ladies-  But  the  lecture,  as  such,  was  a 
complete  failure.  Matthew  Arnold  says 
he  dislikes  public  speaking,  and  certain¬ 
ly  his  voice  is — or  was — unequal  to  the 
demands  of  a  well-filled  hall.  Reading 
his  lecture  with  the  manuscript  close  to 
his  eyes,  placing  a  strong  accent  on  the 
penultimate  or  ante-penultimate  syllable 
and  dropping  the  last  altogether,  allow¬ 
ing  the  voice  to  so  sink  at  the  close  of  a 
sentence  that  the  last  words  were  in¬ 
audible,  without  gesture  or  expression, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  combines  in  him¬ 
self  all  the  possible  faults  of  a  public 
lecturer.  Sitting  ten  rows  in  front  of 
the  reader,  I  found  it  impossible  to  hear 
the  whole  of  any  sentence  or  to  follow 
the  argument  of  the  address.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  a  quotation  more  or  less  familiar 
could  be  picked  from  the  general  mono¬ 
tone — as  Dr.  Johnson’s  declaration  that 
“  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun¬ 


drel.”  or  Plato’s  description  of  Athen¬ 
ian  society  There  is  but  a  very  small 
remnant  of  honest  followers  of  wisdom, 
and  they  who  are  of  these  few  and  have 
tasted  how  sweet  a  possession  is  wis¬ 
dom,  and  who  can  fully  see  the  madness 
of  the  multitude,  what  are  they  to  do  ?” 

But  these  were  mere  oases  of  sound 
in  a  desert  of  inaudibility  ;  and  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  persons  present,  perhaps 
a  hundred  understood  the  lecture,  to 
some  four  hundred  an  occasional  sen¬ 
tence  w'as  vouchsafed,  while  a  thousand 
heard  nothing.  An  American  audience 
is  wonderfully  patient  and  generous  ; 
and  although  at  first  from  several  parts 
of  the  hall  came  unavailing  cries  of 
“  Louder,”  ”  Can’t  hear  you,”  yet. 
when  it  was  thoroughly  realized  that  re¬ 
monstrance  and  entreaty  were  in  vain, 
the  audience  resigned  themselves  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  Barmecide  feast  in  a 
manner  both  amusing  and  pathetic. 
The  lecture,  if  audible,  would  hardly 
have  satisfied  an  American  audience. 
Its  purport  seemed  to  be  that  majorities 
were  always  vicious  and  wrong  ;  and 
that  the  only  advantage  to  America  in 
her  great  and  increasing  population  was 
that,  in  so  vast  a  multitude  of  fools  and 
knaves,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
“  remnant”  who,  if  fortune  were  favor¬ 
able,  which  the  lecturer  dfd  not  antici¬ 
pate,  might  redeem  and  transform  the 
corrupt  mass.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is 
very  likely  right,  but  with  these  senti¬ 
ments  America  has  no  sympathy.  It 
holds  that  he  wastes  his  rare  powers  in 
futile  criticism  of  the  Philistines,  who 
are  the  practical  men  of  the  world  and 
who  do  its  real  work.  The  night  after 
his  lecture,  the  well-known  journalist, 
Mr.  Dana,  in  the  same  hall,  repudiated 
his  doctrine,  and  declared  that  the 
facts  of  America  and  Europe  contra¬ 
dicted  his  theory  ;  that  in  England  and 
France  there  was  little  or  no  political 
progress,  that  in  democratic  institutions 
and  the  principle  of  equality  were  the 
salvation  of  the  human  race ;  while 
material  triumphs  by  man  over  nature 
contained  the  condition  of  progress,  a 
work  inddj)endent  of  poets  and  essayists 
like  Mr.  Arnold.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Dana  truly  interprets 
the  feeling  of  his  countrymen,  who  are 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  do  not 
care  to  be  improved  or  instructed  by 
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any  teacher  however  illustrious.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  piloted  by  Mr. 
U'Oyley  Carte,  and  inaudibly  lecturing 
to  New  York  society,  too  painfully  re¬ 
calls  Samson  grinding  corn  for  the  Phil¬ 
istines  in  Gaza. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  and  the  Lyceum  Company  to 
America  naturally  excited  far  more  gen¬ 
eral  interest  than  that  of  the  English 
essayist.  The  journals  and  periodicals 
were  hlled  with  notices  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  actors,  and,  on  their  arrival, 
the  most  minute  particulars  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  speech,  and  manners  were 
given  to  the  world.  A  likeness  to  Oscar 
Wilde,  at  whom  America  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  laugh,  was  at  once  found  in 
Mr.  Irving,  and  one  paper  quietly  re¬ 
marked  that  “  he  talked  like  an  educat¬ 
ed  American  and  had  but  one  or  two 
of  the  mannerisms  of  the  Cockney.” 
From  the  nMtntvon^  critiques  of  the  New 
York  press  it  would  be  impossible  to 
gather  any  correct  idea  of  the  effect  which 
Sir.  Irving  produced  on  American  audi¬ 
ences  ;  for  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  exist  in  Fmgland  as  to  the  merits 
of  his  acting  are  still  more  strongly  felt 
and  expressed  in  .America,  and  it  was 
in  the  theatre  alone  that  a  just  estimate 
could  be  formed.  No  exception  could, 
it  is  true,  be  taken  to  the  warmth  and 
generosity  of  the  reception  of  Irving, 
when,  as  Mathias,  he  first  appeared  on 
the  New  York  stage.  The  cheering  was 
general  and  long  continued  ;  and 
throughout  the  piece  and  at  its  termina¬ 
tion  he  was  most  enthusiastically  ap¬ 
plauded.  But  The  Bells  was  an  unfort¬ 
unate  choice  for  the  opening  night,  as 
the  extravagance  belonging  necessarily 
to  the  melodramatic  character  of 
Mathias  accentuated  the  mannerisms  of 
the  artist,  and  jarred  on  an  unfamiliar 
audience.  The  selection  of  Charles  /. 
for  the  next  night  and  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  Ellen  Terry  was  equally  unfort¬ 
unate  ;  although  both  the  principal 
actors,  and  especially  Miss  Terry,  were 
most  cordially  received.  The  character 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  is  unsuited 
to  Miss  Terry’s  genius,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  that  accomplished 
lady  herself ;  and  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Wills’s  play,  if  indeed  there  be  any, 
must  admit  that  its  tawdry  sentiment 
and  perverted  history  could  hardly  be 


acceptable  to  a  democratic  audience, 
who,  ignorant  of  history  as  Americans 
are,  still  vaguely  associate  Cromwell 
with  liberty  and  the  Stuarts  with  perse¬ 
cution.  “  We  have  had  enough  of  this 
antiquated  stuff,”  said  a  young  man 
seated  by  me,  and  this  was,  I  think,  the 
general  verdict  of  the  house.  One  sin¬ 
gular  point  in  connection  with  this  play 
may  be  mentioned.  When  Charles  I. 
attempts  to  kneel  to  Lord  Moray  the 
American  house  loudly  applauded  ;  and 
Mr.  Irving  has  noticed  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  high  intelligence  of  the  New  York 
audience  as  contrasted  with  the  silence 
of  an  English  audience.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  not  as  Mr.  Irving  thinks.  The 
point  is  not  applauded  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  English  house,  which  considers  the 
action  which  Mr.  Irving  ascribes  to  the 
King  as  indecent,  inartistic,  and  an  out¬ 
rage  on  propriety,  A  democratic  audi¬ 
ence  applaud,  for  the  humiliation  of  a 
king  is  especially  grateful  to  them. 

Irving’s  greatest  triumph  during  the 
week  was  in  Louis  XL,  as  English  play¬ 
goers  will  readily  understand.  It  was  a 
disappointment  to  find  that  his  Shy- 
lock,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  one  of  his  best  characters,  was  not 
generally  appreciated,  and  was  consider¬ 
ed  ineffective  and  tame.  The  truth  is 
that  Americans  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  play  treated  in  an  absolutely 
different  manner,  as  a  one-character 
drama,  in  which  the  passion  of  the  out¬ 
raged  Jew  is  the  sole  element  of  vital  in¬ 
terest.  This  results  from  the  system 
on  the  American  stage,  where  the  inter¬ 
est  attaching  to  one  fine  actor  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  cover  the  faults  and  follies  of 
third-rate  supporters  and  an  unintelli¬ 
gent  stage  management.  In  Mr.  Irving’ s- 
rendering  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the 
tragic  element  is  subdued,  and  the  play 
is  left,  as  Shakespeare  intended  it,  a 
glorious  and  light-hearted  comedy,  with 
one  element  of  sorrow  and  pathos  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  in  the  calamity  and  re¬ 
venge  of  the  robbed  and  desolate  Jew. 
But  whichever  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Shy  lock  be  held  artistically  correct,  the 
play  was  received  in  New  York  with 
more  delighted  enthusiasm  than  I  have 
ever  witnessed  in  a  theatre.  VVhat  Shy- 
lock  loses,  in  Irving’s  treatment  of  the 
play,  is  gained  by  Portia,  who  appeared 
as  the  very  Genius  of  Comedy,  and 
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whose  irresistible  charm  of  manner  and 
grace  of  gesture,  movement,  and  voice 
carried  the  house  by  storm.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Beatrice  is  probably  that  which 
best  suits  Ellen  Terry,  and  this  is  re¬ 
served  for  Boston  ;  but  New  York  ap¬ 
peared  satisfied  that,  in  Portia,  this 
charming  actress  had  given  one  of  the 
most  delightful  representations  that  had 
ever  been  seen  on  the  American  stage. 
Ellen  Terry’s  success  has  been  unequiv¬ 
ocal  and  complete  ;  while  that  of  Irv¬ 
ing  has  been  as  great  as  his  best  friends 


and  admirers  anticipated.  He  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  artist  of  the  most  varied 
and  cultivated  talent  ;  and  his  stage 
management,  in  appropriateness,  even¬ 
ness,  finish,  and  beauty  of  scenery,  has 
been  a  new  revelation  to  New  York.  If 
his  genius  has  not  been  able  to  reconcile 
Americans  to  his  mannerisms,  natural 
and  acquired,  this  is  surely  what  those 
who  know  the  conflict  of  opinion  in 
English  society  regarding  this  remark¬ 
able  actor  must  have  expected. — Fort- 
nightly  Reinew. 


THE  TEDIUM  OF  TRUTHFULNESS. 


Among  the  many  make-believes  of 
our  civilized  society,  we  know  of  none 
more  hollow  than  the  theory  that  every 
decent  person  speaks  the  truth.  We 
are  not  obliged,  in  any  other  direction, 
to  pretend  to  believe  in  the  faultlessness 
of  our  friends.  We  may  suppose  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  should  sometimes  fail  in 
kindness,  in  generosity,  even  in  justice, 
without  insulting  them,  without  neces¬ 
sarily  offending  them,  if  they  have  any 
sense ;  everything  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  a  hint  at  any  failure  of 
this  nature  is  expressed.  But  in  the 
case  of  truth  it  is  the  suspicion  itself 
that  is  unpardonable.  The  only  case  in 
which  we  know  of  a  hero  of  fiction 
being  allowed  to  express  such  a  doubt 
occurs  in  the  novel  in  which  a  heroine 
of  George  Sand  captivates,  among  her 
other  lovers,  no  less  a  personage  than 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  is  asked  by  him, 
after  a  statement  which  fully  justifies 
the  query,  and  with  a  frankness  no 
doubt  authenticated  by  plen^v  of  historic 
precedent — “  Est-ce  vrai,  ce  que  vous 
avez  dit  ?"  Why  may  ordinary  mortals 
never  imitate  'him  ?  They  may  ask, 
without  offending  any  one  but  a  fool — 
Is  that  just  ?  Why  may  they  never  say 
— Is  that  true  ?  There  is  an  obvious 
reason  for  the  difference.  We  must 
not  have  two  grades  of  truth  in  social, 
as  there  is  in  civil  intercourse  ;  we  must 
not  (it  seems  to  us  a  misfortune  that  we 
have  done  so  anywhere),  by  fencing-off 
a  certain  domain  in  which  lying  is  hein¬ 
ous,  provide  a  territory  on  which  it 
becomes  venial.  This  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  avoiding  an  appeal  to  any 


one  to  certify  the  truth  of  his  own 
words.  But  so  far  as  it  becomes  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  assertions  of  ordi¬ 
nary,  respectable  people  are  habitually 
true,  it  is  a  misfortune,  for  it  conceals 
the  difficulty,  and  lowers  the  standard 
of  truth. 

For  as  we  assume  that  it  is  an  insult 
to  suppose  any  one  has  said  what  is  not 
true,  we  must  suppose  the  ordinary  in¬ 
tercourse  of  respectable  mankind  is 
truthful,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  al¬ 
low  that  all  'sorts  of  statements  wholly 
at  variance  with  fact  are  not  untruth¬ 
ful.  There  are  certain  directions  in 
which  we  all  recognize  that  others  have  a 
right  to  correct  information,  and  give  it 
them,  just  as  we  pay  our  debts  ;  but  this 
is  a  question  of  honesty,  not  of  truth. 
-A  great  Protestant  teacher  was  indig¬ 
nant  with  a  great  Catholic  teacher  for  re¬ 
porting  on  the  title-page  of  his  reply  the 
Protestant’s  assertion  that  Catholics 
were  indifferent  to  truth,  without  his 
qualification,  “  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  if  the  charge  itself  had  not  been 
repeatedly  quoted,  word  for  word,  in 
the  reply,  we  should  certainly  have  felt 
some  sympathy  with  Mr.  Kingsley  in  re¬ 
garding  the  distinction  as  an  important 
one.  But  if  he  means  that  truth  for 
truth’s  sake  is  a  common  ideal  anywhere 
we  do  not  agree  with  him.  We  need 
not  go  among  Catholics  for  instances  of 
a  false  impression  conveyed  with  a  good 
conscience  ;  anybody  may  observe  the 
phenomenon,  who  will  ask  his  neighbor 
certain  questions  which  people  do  ask 
each  other  surprisingly  often.  The  or¬ 
dinary  standard  justifies  an  answer  con- 
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veying  a  false  impression  when  the  in¬ 
quirer  has  no  right  to  a  true  impression, 
and  when  a  refusal  to  answer  would 
convey,  and  often  exaggerate,  the  very 
facts  wnich  it  is  desirable  to  conceal. 

It  is  not  a  lie,  people  think,  to  say  some¬ 
thing  untrue,  when  you  are  asked  an  im¬ 
pertinent  question,  which  a  refusal  to 
answer  would  practically  answer.  Very 
well,  then,  find  some  other  name  for  a 
justifiable  untruth,  and  let  us  give  up 
pretending  that  we  condemn  all  untruth. 
The  refusal  to  call  any  statement  false 
unless  it  is  also  treacherous  or  dishonest 
has  blurred  our  moral  vision,  in  leading 
us  to  confound  two  qualities  which  are 
perfectly  distinct  ;  and  whether  it  be 
right  always  to  tell  the  truth  or  not,  we 
are  qujte  sure  that  every  one  should 
know  when  he  is  telling  an  untruth. 
The  most  disastrous  falsehoods  are 
those  of  which  the  speaker  is  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  there  is  at  least  one  person 
to  whom  each  of  us  should  be  careful  to 
be  absolutely  sincere— himself. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  pre¬ 
tence  that  truth  is  common,  is  that  it 
hides  from  us  the  reality  that  truth  is 
difficult  It  is  allowed  by  every  one  to 
be  difficult  fo^  “  the  lower  orders.” 
People  do  not  expect  it  to  be  very  accu¬ 
rate,  when  they  come  to  deal  with 
maids-of-all-work,  small  shopkeepers, 
and  the  likt,  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  difficulty  diminishes  with 
every  rise  in  life,  and  vanishes  when  we 
lose  sight  of  its  struggles  and  sordid 
miseries.  But  we  avow  our  own  strong 
suspicion  that  even  the  Peerage  itself 
does  not  remove  men  and  women  from 
the  sphere  of  this  difficulty.  ”  I  sup¬ 
pose  anybody  would  tell  a  lie  to  save  a 
noise,”  said  a  gamekeeper  once,  we 
hope  with  some  exaggeration  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  objection  to  what  he  meant  by  a 
“  noise”  but  with  substantial  accuracy 
as  to  the  range  of  the  temptation  to  es¬ 
cape  many  words  about  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  by  some  brief,  convenient  fiction. 
Truth  on  any  matter  in  which  measure¬ 
ment  of  time  and  space  is  inapplicable, 
and  in  which  the  issue  could  not  be  put 
into  a  question  answerable  by  ”  Yes” 
or  “  No,”  is  distinguished  bv  a  lament¬ 
able  want  of  simplicity,  which  the  artis¬ 
tic  mind  unconsciously  corrects  as  it 
goes  along.  Indeed,  even  the  inartis¬ 
tic  mind  is  driven  to  feel  that  life  is  not 


long  enough  for  unadulterated  truth. 
This  is  one  of  the  allurements  to  lying 
that  moralists  have  failed  to  notice  ; 
they  have  remarked  on  the  danger,  the 
unpopularity,  the  general  expensiveness 
of  truth,  but  it  has,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
been  left  to  us  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
one  who  makes  it  his  habitual  aim  is 
that  it  is  so  extremely  tedious. 

Our  discovery  must  not  be  attenuated 
to  a  mere  assertion  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  truth  is  prosaic.  People 
should  learn  to  bear  what  is  prosaic. 
Novels  are  to  be  had  in  plenty  at  every 
book-stall,  and  nobody  has  any  right  to 
demand  that  we  should  tax  on  his  behalf 
at  once  our  imagination  and  our  con¬ 
science.  Truth  may  be  absolutely  un¬ 
interesting,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  speaker  should  be  anything  else. 
But  that  he  should  be  tedious,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  truthfulness  is  tedious,  is 
an  evil  which  we  all  naturally  aim  at 
avoiding,  without  perceiving  that,  as  we 
succeed,  truth  is  insensibly  modulated 
into  fiction.  Omit  everything  that  is 
tiresome  from  an  anecdote,  and  you  no 
longer  tell  it  just  as  it  happened.  Some 
time  ago,  one  of  the  readers  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  biography  confessed  that  its  hero’s 
character  for  truthfulness  had  sunk  in 
his  estimation,  from  the  discovery  that 
a  trivial  incident  in  which  he  had  been 
a  spectator,  so  that  the  details  were 
fresh  in  his  memory,  was  sonarrated  (in 
the  autobiographical  form)  as  to  put  the 
narrator  in  a  more  creditable  position 
than  he  had  really  occupied.  There 
may  have  been  mixed  motives  at  work, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  change 
was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
cident  actually  told  in  two  lines  would, 
if  given  exactly  as  it  happened,  have 
occupied  five  or  six.  The  desire  to 
narrate  a  trifling  incident  briefly  is  quite 
enough  of  an  inducement  to  drop  all 
those  explanatory  parentheses  which 
make  any  fragment  from  history  accu¬ 
rate,  while  the  mere  effort  to  give  a  cen¬ 
tral  interest  to  any  little  incident  in 
which  one  has  been  an  actor  insensibly 
tends  to  increase  the  importance  of 
one’s  own  part  in  it.  If  our  conduct,  as 
Fielding  happily  says,  comes  filtered 
from  our  own  lips,  our  importance  al¬ 
ways  comes  from  the  same  source  slight¬ 
ly  magnified  ;  and  this  instinct  by  which 
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we  avoid  whatever  dilutes  and  enfeebles 
interest,  does  no  more  than  sweep  a 
clear  space  for  the  personality — be  it 
our  own  or  another’s — which  we  aim  at 
bringing  out  in  all  its  distinctness.  All 
this  is  true  of  mere  narrative,  but  when 
we  come  to  the  world  of  opinion,  though 
on  the  one  hand  the  temptations  of  ego¬ 
tism  are  less,  the  necessities  of  limita¬ 
tion  are,  on  the  other,  very  much  great¬ 
er.  VVe  might,  perhaps,  get  a  hearer 
to  attend  to  what  we  have  done,  but 
where  is  one  who  will  hear  us  out,  if 
we  attempt  on  any  subject  not  perfectly 
simple  to  explain  all  we  think  ?  And  so 
we  choose,  naturally  and  rightly,  the 
part  of  opinion  that  our  hearer  will 
listen  to,  and  express  that,  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these 
fragments  of  our  belief,  as  they  are 
transferred  to  another  mind,  are  either 
false  or  true.  They  certainly  appear 
extremely  inconsistent  if  two  hearers 
compare  them.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  two  guests  at  a  dinner  party,  one  a 
Liberal  and  one  a  Conservative,  consec¬ 
utively  ask  a  third  what  he  thinks  of  a 
speech  just  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  tries  to  select  from  the  complicated 
feelings  with  which  he  regards  it  some 
one  with  which,  on  each  occasion,  he 
knows  his  hearer  is  in  sympathy— or 
possibly  some  one  with  which  he  knows 
him  to  be  in  strong  antagonism,  for 
sometimes  w-e  wish  to  wave  our  banner 
— but  at  any  rate,  some  feeling  which 
he  knows  will  be  speedily  intelligible  to 
his  hearer.  “  I  think  it  a  very  fine 
speech,”  he  replies,  let  us  say  on  the 
amiable  theory,  to  the  Liberal  ;  and  on 
the  same  principle,  when  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  repeats  the  question,  he  tries  to  find 
something  which  may  form  the  basis  of 
a  real  discussion,  and  says  ”  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  very  well  adapted  for 
its  object.”  An  interruption  occurs, 
and  these  words  remain  as  a  summary 
of  his  entire  view  in  the  mind  of  his 
hearer,  who  next  day  communicates  it 
to  the  Liberal  inquirer.  ”  So  your 
warmest  Liberals  confess  that  Glad¬ 
stone’s  speech  was  a  very  poor  produc¬ 
tion,”  he  exclaims,  repeating,  as  he 
thinks,  “  X’s”  opinion  with  perfect  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  indignant  protest  leads  to 
a  repetition  of  the  little  dialogue,  and 
“X”  being  proved  to  have  ’said  to  a 
Liberal  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  a 


very  fine  speech,  and  to  a  Conservative 
that  the  same  speech  was  very  poor  (and 
very  likely  his  last  hearer  is  ready  to 
swear  that  that  was  the  exact  expression 
he  used),  is  set  down  as  a  humbug,  and 
if  either  of  his  hearers  is  a  man  of  rank 
or  position,  as  a  snob  into  the  bargain. 
Yet  all  the  while  he  has  expressed  with 
perfect  sincerity  the  only  part  of  his 
opinion  that  he  felt  could  be  truly  ex¬ 
pressed  to  either  hearer,  without  an 
amount  of  tedium  that  neither  of  them 
would  have  endured.  If  he  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  two  hours  of  dinner  with  a  de¬ 
lineation  of  his  views  as  they  abutted  on 
Liberal  territory,  and  taken  up  the  rest 
of  the  evening  with  the  opposite  fa9ade, 
he  might  have  combined  the  broken 
fragments  of  his  opinion  in  a  coherent 
whole,  and  escaped  the  suspicion  of  in¬ 
sincerity.  But  what  mortal  host  would 
ever  have  made  him  welcome  to  his 
threshold  again  ?  A  man  who  gave  his 
opinions  like  the  American  orator,  with 
the  proviso  that  ”  if  you  do  not  approve 
of  them,  gentlemen,  they  can  be  chang¬ 
ed,”  might  contribute  so  much  wii,  or 
fancy,  or  good  spirits,  or  social  pleas¬ 
antness  of  some  kind  to  the  banquet, 
that  he  should  always-  find  a  place 
there  ;  but  a  speaker  who  poured  forth 
his  political  views  from  the  first  spoon¬ 
ful  of  soup  to  the  last  spoonful  of  ice 
would  not  be  redeemed  from  abhor¬ 
rence,  if  his  reasonings  might  be  bound 
up  with  the  speeches  of  Burke  without 
our  discovering  the  difference.  And 
observe  that  this  discrepancy  cannot  be 
set  down  to  a  mere  wish  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  person  one  is  addressing. 
The  principle  on  which  one  selects  a 
fragment  of  one's  opinion  for  expres¬ 
sion  is  quite  distinct  from  the  fact  that 
a  small  fragment  has  to  be  selected,  and 
the  moral  of  our  fable  would  be  just  the 
same,  if  we  suppose  the  speaker  animat¬ 
ed  by  antagonism,  instead  of  by  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  he  felt  himself  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  do,  a  Conservative  among  Liberals, 
and  a  Liberal  among  Conservatives — or 
(to  express  our  meaning  in  a  form  which 
itself  becomes  more  tedious  the  moment 
it  becomes  more  accurate)  if  he  felt  that 
the  necessary  truth  for  a  Radical  was 
that  all  harmless  things  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  so  far  as  they  were  rooted  in  the 
past  ;  and  for  a  Conservative,  that  all 
harmful  things  should  be  destroyed,  al- 


though  they  were  rooted  in  the  past —  vapid  queries  again.  But  more  valuable 
he  might  be  convicted  of  just  as  much  things  than  his  patience  would  have  to 
insincerity,  when  the  two  came  to  com-  be  sacrificed,  and  these  sinners,  we  fear, 
pare  his  answers  to  the  same  question,  must  be  left  unpunished,  if  the  only  re- 
It  is  the  fact  that  truth  is  a  relation  sources  in  the  hand  of  justice  consist  of 
between  hearer  and  speaker,  and  not  the  tediousness  of  truth, 
that  that  relation  must  be  one  of  sym*  It  is  not  only  in  answer  to  a  question, 
pathy,  which  forces  us,  in  speaking  to  however,  that  we  are  from  this  reason 
different  people,  to  use  different  Ian-  forced  into  untruth.  Even  the  forms  in 
guage.  which  we  are  obliged  to  express  our 

And  if  we  feel  this  necessity  in  mat-  most  spontaneous  feelings  are  sometimes 
ters  which,  like  political  questions,  are  untruthful,  unless  they  are  intolerably 
regarded  by  a  great  number  of  people  lengthy.  “  I  envy  you  your  happi- 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  however  ness,”  we  exclaim  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
unintelligible  is  that  point  of  view  to  unlike  envy  than  the  feeling  with  which 
others,  we  shall  feel  it  much  more  press-  we  regard  the  relation  or  possession, 
ingly  in  .matters  of  personal  interest  Now,  try  to  translate  the  feeling  which 
and  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  these  are,  we  thus  shortly  express  into  something 
for  the  most  part,  subjects  on  which  that  is  not  misleading.  ”  The  sight  of 
nobody  has  any  right  to  ask  questions  ;  your  happiness  brings  vividly  before  me 
but  it  is  surprising  how  often  they  sin  in  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  and 
this  way,  and  even  when  there  is  very  value  of  those  circumstances  on  which 
little  temptation.  The  most  imperti-  it  depends,  and  a  wish  to  partake  in 
nent  questions  are  asked  every  day,  by  them,  if  it  were  possible  without  dimin- 
people  who  are  not  the  least  imperti-  ishing  your  share  in  them.”  V\^e  beg 
nent,  and  who  care  extremely  little  our  reader’s  pardon  for  illustrating  our 
about  the  answers.  Most  of  our  read-  theme  so  forcibly  ;  but  let  him  try  his 
ets,  we  should  imagine,  had  been  asked  hand,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  our  at- 
some  time  or  other  how  some  marriage  tempt.  He  will  find  that  there  is  no 
in  their  immediate  connection  was  liked,  short  way  of  suggesting  this  truth,  but  by 
and  had  not  the  slightest  compunction  saying  what  is  false.  And  in  this  case,  the 
in  answering  untruly.  After  all,  w’hat  falsehood  seems  to  us  particularly  unfort- 
they  avoid  in  amiable  fiction  merely  has  unate.  Our  w'ords  react  on  our  feelings, 
its  place  supplied  by  unamiable  fiction,  and  it  is  a  moral  disaster  to  bring  the 
Suppose  the  hearer  is  informed  of  the  tainting  word  envy  m  near  the  purest 
fact  that  the  marriage  has  been  opposed  emotions  of  our  nature.  The  sight 
as  long  as  possible,  he  would  often  go  of  the  blessings  which  we  do  not  share 
away  with  an  even  more  fallacious  im-  may  raise  the  purest  or  the  most  ignoble 
pression  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  feelings  in  our  heart  ;  the  tediousness 
between  the  two  families  about  to  be  of  truth,  or  the  poverty  of  language, 
connected.  Perhaps  the  best  punish-  forces  us  to  use  one  expression  for  both, 
ment  for  asking  impertinent  questions  and  so,  to  some  extent,  actually  to  con- 
would  be,  in  many  cases,  the  extreme  fuse  them. 

tedium  of  listening  to  their  answers.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  above  re- 
only  that  the  school-master’s  common-  marks  that  falsehood  may  be  very  re¬ 
place,  “  It  hurts  me  more  than  it  hurts  dious,  as  well  as  truth.  It  cannot  be  as- 
you,”  would  be  true  of  the  person  ob-  serted,  indeed,  that  any  form  of  error  is 
liged  t(^  inflict  it.  To  have  to  listen,  secured  from  tedium.  The  most  heter- 
with  such  an  appearance  of  decent  inter-  odox  doctrine,  the  most  untrustworthy 
est  as  could  hardly  be  withheld  to  the  history,  even  the  most  insincere  state- 
mixed  feelings  which  are  occasioned  by  ment  about  the  speaker,  may  all  be 
a  marriage,  to  be  obliged  to  understand  made  extremely  wearisome  ;  we  may 
the  proportion  of  regret  in  a  feeling  that  yawn  over  the  most  inaccurate  informa- 
we  may  truly  describe  as  satisfaction,  of  tion,  and  under  the  most  unsound  theol- 
heartfelt  joy  in  a  feeling  that  we  are  ogy.  But  the  union  of  error  and  te- 
obliged  to  avow  as  regret,  might  per-  dium  is  the  result  of  mere  superfluity  of 
haps  make  an  impertinent  questioner  naughtiness.  The  fair  virgin  Truth  is 
think  twice  before  he  dropped  out  his  wooed  assiduously  by  this  worthy  bore  ; 
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go  where  she  may,  he  is  not  far  off, 
those  who  seek  her  must  perforce  put  up 
with  at  least  a  sight  of  him.  But  that 
flaunting  damsel  Error,  if  she  appears 
in  his  company,  must  seek  him  out ;  he 
never  forces  himself  upon  her,  has,  in 
fact,  no  lurking  tenderness  for  her  what¬ 
ever.  Error  may  be  tedious,  but  truth 
must  be.  At  least,  it  can  only  escape 
the  danger  on  one  of  two  conditions  ;  it 
must  concern  matters  of  actual  measure¬ 
ment  and  physical  observation,  or  it 
must  be  spoken  by  a  man  of  genius.  It 
may  be  conveyed  in  a  compendious 
form,  we  presume,  to  the  mathemati¬ 
cian,  the  physicist,  the  statistician  ;  but 
the  moment  you  try  to  tell  truths  that  are 
interesting  to  human  beings  as  such,  the 
moment  you  aim  at  truth  about  charac¬ 
ter,  you  enter  on  ground  where  truth 
without  tedium  is  the  privilege  of 
genius.  We  have  no  intention  of  apol¬ 
ogizing  for  the  falsehoods  of  those  gift¬ 
ed  beings  who  can  put  the  truth  in  a 


small  compass.  We  should  have  as 
little  mercy  for  a  man  of  distinguished 
literary  power  who  left  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  hearers,  as  for  a  great  gen¬ 
eral  who  fought  a  duel.  Literary  fame 
is  as  much  a  guarantee  of  the  power  of 
conveying  one's  meaning  as  military 
fame  is  of  courage  ;  the  possessor  of  the 
first  is  as  guilty  if  he  fails  to  use  his 
power,  as  is  the  second  if  he  make  use 
of  such  an  opportunity  as  a  challenge  to 
assert  it.  But  the  rank  and  file  of 
humanity  have  the  choice,  in  almost  all 
the  occurrences  of  life  where  truth  is 
the  least  difficult,  of  such  tedium  as  we 
have — not,  we  fear,  without  an  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  practical  illustration 
— suggested  to  the  reader,  or  of  false¬ 
hood.  Which  alternative  a  rigid  stand¬ 
ard  of  rightness  would  sanction,  we 
have  not  attempted  to  decide  ;  we 
merely  record  our  own  belief  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
bine  both.  —  The  Spectator. 


HELEN’S  TOWER. 

BV  ROBERT  BROWNING  AND  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

[The  following  verses  were  written  respectively  by  the  two  greatest  English  poets  of  to-day,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Dufferin,  on  the  dedication  of  a  tower  built  to  the  memory  of  his  late  mother, 
the  Countess  of  Gifford. — Editor  Eclectic.] 

Who  hears  of  Helen's  Tower,  may  dream  perchance 
How  the  Greek  Beauty  from  the  Scaen  Gate 
.  Gazed  on  old  friends  unanimous  in  hate, 

Death-doom'd  because  of  her  fair  countenance. 

Hearts  would  leap  otherwise  at  thy  advance. 

Lady,  to  whom  this  Tower  is  consecrate  ! 

Like  hers,  thy  face  once  made  all  eyes  elate. 

Yet,  unlike  hers,  was  blessed  by  every  glance. 

The  Tower  of  Hate  is  outworn,  far  and  strange  : 

A  transitory  shame  of  long  ago, 

It  dies  into  the  sand  from  which  it  sprang  ; 

But  thine.  Love’s  rock-built  Tower,  shall  fear  no  change  ;  ^ 

God’s  self  laid  stable  earth's  foundations  so. 

When  all  the  morning  stars  together  sang. 

Robert  Browning. 


Helen’s  Tower,  here  I  stand. 
Dominant  over  sea  and  land. 
Son’s  love  built  me,  and  I  hold 
Mother’s  love  engraved  in  gold. 
Love  is  in  and  out  of  time, 

I  am  mortal  stone  and  lime. 
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Would  my  granite  girth  were  strong 
As  either  love,  to  last  as  long, 

I  should  wear  my  crown  entire 
To  and  thro’  the  Doomsday  fire, 

And  be  found  of  angel  eyes 
In  earth’s  recurring  Paradise. 

A.  Tennyson. 


THE  POSSIBLE  SUSPENSION  OF  OLD  AGE. 


BY  w.  o. 

In  bygone  times  those  profound  mys¬ 
tics  and  metaphysicians,  the  Kosicru- 
cians,  and  still  earlier,  the  Alchemists 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  Elixir 
of  Life. 

They  asserted  that  old  age  might  be 
retarded,  and  life  considerably  prolong¬ 
ed  by  means  of  an  elixir,  preventing,  or 
rather  suspending,  physical  decay. 
The  celebrated  English  Rosicrucian  Dr. 
Flood,  whose  writings  became  famous  is 
said  himself  to  have  attained  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Modern  science  has  recently 
made  more  startling  discoveries  than 
even  those  of  which  the  Alchemists 
dreamed.  The  possibility  of  prolong¬ 
ing  life  has  throughout  all  ages  been 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  great  think¬ 
ers,  among  whose  numbers  the  illus¬ 
trious  Bacon  and  Hufeland  are  enroll¬ 
ed.  In  the  following  article  we  shall 
endeavor  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  relative 
to  the  possible  suspension  of  old  age. 
Imprimis — old  age  is  of  two  varieties — 
premature,  and  that  caused  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  Premature  age,  as  engendered 
by  various  mental  and  physical  excesses, 
comes  not  within  our  present  notice. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  old  age, 
as  demonstrated  by  anatomical  research, 
are  a  deposition  of  fibrinous,  gelati¬ 
nous,  and  earthy  deposits  in  the  system. 
Every  organ  in  the  body  during  old  age 
is  especially  prone  to  these  ossific  dep¬ 
ositions.  These  earthy  deposits  have 
been  found  to  consist  principally  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  com¬ 
bined  with  other  calcareous  salts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  C  T. 
B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  “That  man  be¬ 
gins  in  a  gelatinous  and  terminates  in 
an  osseous  (or  bony)  condition”  has 
been  truly  observed  by  a  French  physi¬ 
cian.  F'rom  the  cradle  to  the  grave  a 
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gradual  process  of  ossification  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  present  ;  but  after  passing 
middle  life,  the  ossific  tendency  be¬ 
comes  more  markedly  developed,  until 
it  finally  ushers  in  senile  decrepitude. 
These  earthy  deposits  in  the  various 
organs  during  old  age  materially  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  due  performance  of  their 
respective  functions. 

Hence  we  find  imperfect  circulation 
in  the  aged,  owing  to  the  heart  becom¬ 
ing  partially  ossified,  and  the  arteries 
blocked  with  calcareous  matter  inter¬ 
fering  with  that  free  passage  of  blood 
upon  which  nutrition  depends,  so  the 
repair  of  the  body  naturally  becomes 
impaired  thereby. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  luminous 
work,  “  The  Physiology  of  Common 
Life,”  truly  observes  :  “If  the  repair 
were  always  identical  with  the  waste, 
life  would  then  only  be  terminated  by 
accident,  never  by  old  age.  Both  Bichat 
and  Baillie  considered  that  the  greater 
number  of  persons  over  sixty  suffer 
more  or  less  from  arterial  ossification. 
When  the  heart's  valves  become  carti¬ 
laginous,  they  consequently  fail  to  pro¬ 
pel  the  blood  to  its  destinations,  this 
fluid  being  further  obstructed  by  the 
ossified  and  contracted  condition  of  the 
arteries  themselves. 

In  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  nutrition 
is  perfectly  carried  out,  there  being  no 
blockages  to  impede  the  circulating  sys¬ 
tem  upon  the  due  performance  of  which 
physical  reparation  depends. 

Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind,  we 
plainly  perceive  that  the  real  change 
which  produces  old  age  /V,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  slow  but  steady 
accumulation  of  calcareous  matter  through¬ 
out  the  system. 

It  is  owing  to  these  depositions  that 
the  structure  of  every  organ  is  altered. 
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their  elasticity  giving  way  to  senile 
rigidity.  Blockages  of  various  organs 
then  commence,  until,  at  last,  one  of 
the  vital  organs  becomes  impeded,  caus¬ 
ing  death.  The  idea  that  old  age  was 
brought  about  by  failure  of  the  so-called 
vital  principle  has  long  since  been  dis* 
carded  by  science.  Now  in  reality  the 
truf  cause  of  gradual  disintegration  in 
the  various  organs  is  the  fact  that  they 
become  inadequately  supplied  with 
blood,  upon  which  the  renovation  of 
their  structures  depends. 

While  speaking  of  calcareous  and  os¬ 
seous  degenerations,  that  eminent  au¬ 
thority,  Dr.  C.  T.  B.  Williams,  F  R.S., 
observes  at  page  252  of  his  splendid 
work,  “  The  Principles  of  Medicine,” 

”  This  process  is  there  given  to  be 
viewed  as  almost  entirely  of  a  chem¬ 
ical  nature,  consisting  in  the  concre¬ 
tion  and  accumulation  of  calcareous 
salts,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.” 
The  causes  of  old  age  bring,  therefore, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  ossibc  de¬ 
posits.  We  will  now  proceed  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  principal  influences  leading  to 
the  condition  we  have  described. 

Having  arrived  at  the  predisposing 
causes  of  senile  decay,  it  yet  remains 
for  us  to  go  still  further,  and  seek  out 
their  origin.  The  two  principal  sources 
of  old  age  are  fibrinous  and  gelatinous 
substances  ;  secondly,  calcareous  depo¬ 
sitions.  According  to  the  recent  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  de  Lacy  Evans,  the 
origin  of  the  former  may  undoubtedly 
be  traced  to  the  destructive  action  of 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and  this  proposi¬ 
tion  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
argument. 

In  the  air  we  breathe,  the  relative 
proportions  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  are 
22  to  78.  Although  oxygen  is  in  far 
smaller  bulk,  yet  it  is  the  most  active 
element.  Now,  oxygen  has  an  affinity 
for  every  other  element  except  fluorine, 
thereby  forming  the  oxides.  Oxygen 
plays  by  far  the  most  important  part  in 
those  chemical  changes  constantly  at 
work  within  the  animal  economy,  life 
itself  being  but  a  constant  waste  by  oxi¬ 
dation,  and  reparation  by  food.  In  the 
blood  exists  albumen  and  ffbrine, 
themselves  resolved  into  component 
elements  —  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro¬ 
gen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
Fibrine  has  been  said  to  contain  1.5 


per  cent  more  oxygen  than  albumen. 
Now,  oxidation  converts  albumen  into 
fibrine,  fibrine  itself  being  but  an  oxide 
of  albumen. 

Although  unquestionably  fibrine  nour¬ 
ishes  the  organs  of  our  bodies  by  re¬ 
pairing  their  waste,  yet  a  great  deal  of 
this  substance  accumulates  in  course  of 
time,  lessening  the  calibre  of  the  blood- 
pessels,  and  thereby  causing  their  indura¬ 
tion. 

It  therefore  follows  that,  as  time  goes 
on  (old  age),  fibrinous  and  gelatinous 
depositions  become  noticeable.  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  fibrine  is  an  o.xide  of  albu¬ 
men,  so  also  is  gelatine  an  oxide  of  fib¬ 
rine,  due  to  the  action  of  oxygen  on  the 
fibrine  deposited^  by  the  blood.  A  fur¬ 
ther  effect  of  oxidation  causes  part  of 
these  substances  to  be  decomposed,  and 
subsequently  eliminated  through  the 
kidneys  as  compounds  of  ammonia  and 
urea.  There  is  always  a  continual 
struggle  progressing  in  our  systems 
between  accumulation  and  elimination. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  fibrinous  and  gelati¬ 
nous  accumulations  of  old  age  are  chiefly 
traceable  to  the  chemical  action  of  at¬ 
mospheric  oxygen. 

The  calcareous  deposits  next  claim 
our  attention,  being  proved  by  anatomi¬ 
cal  investigation  to  be  peculiarly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  old  age. 

In  the  human  body  water  forms  70 
per  cent  of  its  aggregate  weight,  in  fact 
there  is  not  a  single  tissue  which  does 
not  contain  water  as  a  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient.  Now  water  holds  certain  salts  in 
solution,  which  become  more  or  less  de¬ 
posited,  notwithstanding  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  eliminated  through  the  secre¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  these  minute  particles 
deposited  by  the  blood  have  a  marked 
effect  in  causing  the  stiffness  and  arid¬ 
ity  of  advancing  life.  The  reason  why 
in  early  life  the  deposit  of  earthly  salts 
is  so  infinitesimal  is  simply  because  they 
have  not  had  time  to  accumulate.  It  is 
the  old  kitchen  boiler  which  is  found 
full  of  incrustations,  not  the  new  one, 
time  not  having  been  sufficient  for  their 
deposit.  M.  de  Canu  proved  by  analy¬ 
sis  that  human  blood  contains  com¬ 
pounds  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron, 
averaging  2.1  in  every  1000  parts.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  that  in  the  blood 
itself  are  contained  the  earth  salts. 
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which  gradually  become  deposited  in  the 
system. 

Blood  being  made  from  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  food,  it  is  therefore  to  food  itself 
we  must  primarily  look  for  the  origin  of 
these  earthy  deposits.  Besides  provid¬ 
ing  the  requisite  elements  of  nutrition, 
food  contains  calcareous  salts,  which, 
upon  being  deposited  in  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries,  become  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  ossification  and  old  age. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  says  with  truth  in  his 
“  Physiology  of  Common  Life,”  ”  More¬ 
over,  in  food  we  are  constantly  intro¬ 
ducing  different  substances  which  pro¬ 
duce  variations  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
parts.  These  differences  accumulate 
their  influence  in  those  changes  named 
ages,  and  they  culminate  in  the  final 
change  named  death.” 

Having  now  traced  the  primary  exist> 
ence  of  calcareous  matter  to  food  itself, 
it  is  consequently  a  subject  of  no  small 
moment  to  ascertain  those  varieties  of 
dietetic  articles  containing  these  salts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  we  eat 
does  contain  them  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  cereals  have  been  found 
most  rich  in  earth  salts  ;  so  bread  itself, 
the  so-called  .staff  of  life,  except  in 
great  moderation,  assuredly  favors  the 
deposition  of  these  salts  in  the  system. 
The  more  nitrogenous  our  food,  the 
greater  its  percentage  in  calcareous 
matter  ;  thus  a  diet  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  fruit,  from  its  lack  of  nitrogen, 
is  best  adapted  for  suspending  ossihc 
deposits.  Moderation  in  eating  must 
ever  be  of  great  value  as  an  agent  for 
retarding  the  advent  of  senility.  Large 
eaters  more  rapidly  bring  about  these 
ossiBc  deposits,  owing  to  having  taken 
more  food  into  the  stomach  than  it  is 
able  to  utilize  or  excrete,  the  result 
being  naturally  a  more  rapid  blockage. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  de 
Lacy  Evans  it  would  appear  that  the 
following  articles  of  food  contained 
least  of  the  earth’s  salts  :  1st.  Fruits 
(chiefly  owing  to  their  lack  of  nitrogen). 
2d.  Fish  and  poultry.  3d.  Young 
mutton  and  veal.  Old  mutton  and  beef 
from  age  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
earthy  matter. 

It  becomes  self-evident,  therefore, 
that  living  moderately  and  as  much  as 
possible  on  a  diet  containing  a  minimum 
amount  of  earthy  particles  is  clearly  most 


suitable  in  order  to  retard  old  age  and 
thereby  prolong  existence.  The  most 
rational  treatment  with  a  view  to  retard 
old  age  is  in  the  first  place  to  endeavor 
as  far  as  possible  to  counteract  the  exces¬ 
sive  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  ; 
secondly,  to  retard  the  deposit  of  ossific 
matter  and  as  far  as  possible  to  dissolve 
partially-formed  Calcareous  concretions. 
Distilled  water  and  diluted  phosphoric 
acid  are  believed  by  Mr.  de  Lacy 
Evans  to  have  the  desired  effect.  When 
considering  their  special  action  we  can¬ 
not  but  fully  coincide  with  him  as  to 
their  efficacy  in  retarding  old  age  by 
their  combined  chemical  action.*  Now 
distilled  water  alone  has  a  powerful  ac¬ 
tion  owing  to  its  solvent  properties, 
thereby  dissolving  and  excreting  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  earthy  salts  which  otherwise 
would  become  blocked  up  in  the  system, 
gradually  storing  up  those  blockages 
which  in  time  cause  old  age.  The  sol¬ 
vent  properties  of  distilled  water  are  so 
great  per  .r^that  on  distillation  in  vessels 
it  actually  dissolves  small  particles  of 
them.  Now  the  generality  of  waters 
contain  mure  or  less  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  are  to  be  avoided,  especially  those 
from  chalky  soils,  tending  as  they  do  to 
produce  calcareous  deposits.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  distilled  water  as  a  beverage  is 
briefly  as  follows  :  First,  its  absorption 
into  the  blood  is  rapid  ;  second,  it  keeps 
soluble  those  salts  already  existing  in 
the  blood,  thereby  precluding  their  un¬ 
due  deposit  ;  third,  it  facilitates  in  a 
marked  degree  their  elimination  by 
means  of  excretion.  After  middle  life 
a  daily  use  of  distilled  water  is  highly 
beneficial  to  those  desirous  of  retarding 
old  age,  and  it  is  also  a  useful  adjunct 
for  adverting  stone  in  the  bladder  and 
kidneys. 

Lastly  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
special  beneficial  action  of  diluted  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  when  mixed  with  distilled 
water  and  consumed  daily.  If  well 
diluted  with  distilled  water  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  means  known  to 
science  for  suspending  old  age.  Dilut¬ 
ed  phosphoric  acid  possesses  the  follow¬ 
ing  great  merits  :  It  prevents  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  earthy  salts  and  also 
facilitates  their  elimination.  Secondly, 
by  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen  those 
fibrinous  and  gelatinous  deposits  pre¬ 
viously  alluded  to  are  held  in  abeyance 
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by  its  use.  Thus  by  its  double  agency, 
combined  with  distilled  water,  we  have 
a  most  valuable  preventive  against  the 
primary  causes  of  old  age,  which  its 
daily  use  holds  in  check.  Hypophos- 
phites  are  believed  to  exercise  a  like 
action,  as  on  becoming  phosphates 
through  fixing  the  oxygen  from  the 
blood,  undue  oxidation  (waste  of  the 
tissues)  is  to  a  great  extent  prevented. 

To  sum  up  shortly  what  has  already 
been  advanced,  according  to  the  teach¬ 


ings  of  modern  science  the  most  ration¬ 
al  and  certain  means  of  retarding  old 
age  are  by  avoiding  all  foods  rich  in  the 
earth  salts,  and  by  taking  daily  two  or 
three  tumblerfuls  of  distilled  water  with 
about  lo  to  15  drops  of  diluted  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  each  glassful.  Thus  are 
the  inimical  salts  held  in  solution  and 
their  excretion  daily  effected.  The 
means  herein  advocated  have  also  an¬ 
other  great  advantage,  viz.,  that  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  do  any  harm. — Knou'ledge. 
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II. 

The  Workman  and  the  Man  with 
The  White  Hands. 

Workman.  Why  do  you  come  here  ? 
What  do  you  want  >  You  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  us  !  Be  off  ! 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hands. 

I  do  belong  to  you,  brother. 

Workman.  No,  indeed  !  You,  one  of 
us  !  What  an  idea !  Look  at  my 
hands  !  Are  they  not  soiled  ?  They 
smell  of  animals  and  of  manure  :  but 
look  at  yours,  they  are  white  ;  how  can 
they  smell  ? 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hands 
{offering  his  hands).  There  ;  smell 
them  ! 

Workman.  What  the  devil  is  this  ? 
They  seem  to  smell  of  iron  ! 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hands. 
They  do.  For  six  years  they  were  hung 
with  chains. 

Workman.  And  wherefore  ? 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hands. 
Because  I  labored  for  your  welfare  ; 
because  I  longed  to  free  you — lowly, 
ignorant  men  ;  because  I  resisted  your 
oppressors — revolted.  .  .  .  This  is 

why  I  w'as  imprisoned  ! 

Workman.  So !  Imprisoned  ?  And 
who  bade  you  revolt  ? 

Two  Years  After. 

.\nother  Workman  {to  the  first). 
Listen,  Peter  ;  the  last  summer  but  one 
since,  a  Man  with  White  Hands  came 
here  ;  he  talked  with  you  ! 

The  first  Workman.  Well  !  what 
of  him  ? 

The  other  Workman.  Only  think  ; 


he  is  to  be  hanged  to-day  '  That  is  the 
sentence. 

The  first  Workman.  Has  he  re¬ 
volted  again  ? 

The  other  Workman.  Yes. 

The  first  Workman.  So  !  .  .  . 

I  say,  brother  Dmitry,  cannot  we  man¬ 
age  to  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  the  rope 
with  which  he  will  be  hanged  ?  They  say 
that  great,  great  luck  will  befall  the 
house  which  possesses  such  a  rope. 

The  other  VV'ORK.man,  That  is  true, 
brother  Peter  ;  we  must  try  to  do  so. 

April,  1878. 

The  Rose. 

The  last  day  of  August — the  begin¬ 
ning  of  autumn. 

The  sun  is  sinking.  An  unexpected 
but  sw’iftly-passing  shower  of  rain,  with¬ 
out  thunder  and  lightning,  has  just 
fallen  over  our  wide  plain. 

The  garden  before  the  house  glowed 
in  the  red  evening,  and  steamed  with  the 
moisture  of  the  rain. 

She  sat  by  the  table  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  gazed  fixedly  and  thought¬ 
fully  through  the  half-opened  door  into 
the  garden. 

I  knew  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  ; 
that,  at  this  moment,  after  a  short  but 
painful  struggle,  she  had  yielded  to  a 
feeling  which  she  could  no  longer  over¬ 
come. 

Suddenly,  she  rose,  went  hastily  into 
the  garden,  and  disappeared. 

An  hour  elapsed — two  hours  ;  she 
did  not  return. 

Then  I  arose,  quitted  the  house,  and 
went  along  the  same  path  that  she — I 
did  not  doubt  it — had  taken.  Around  me 
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all  was  dark  ;  the  nij^ht  had  set  in.  But 
upon  the  wet  sand  of  the  path  glim¬ 
mered  a  round,  red  object,  visible  even 
in  the  darkness. 

I  stooped  down.  It  was  a  little, 
scarcely-blown  rose.  Two  hours  before 
I  had  noticed  this  same  rose  in  her 
bosom. 

Tenderly  I  raised  the  fallen  flower 
from  the  earth  and  placed  it  on  the  table 
in  the  chamber,  before  her  chair. 

.\t  last  she  returned  ;  she  stepped 
lightly  across  the  room,  and  seated  her¬ 
self  by  the  table. 

Her  countenance  now  was  paler,  but 
more  animated  ;  her  sparkling,  half- 
closed,  and  contracted  eyes  glanced 
around  with  some  slight  confusion. 

Suddenly,  she  perceived  the  rose  ;  she 
took  it  up,  looked  at  its  soiled  and 
crumpled  petals,  and  tears  shone  in  her 
eyes. 

“  Why  do  you  weep?”  I  asked. 

“  For  this  rose.  Look  what  has 
happened  to  it.” 

.\nd  then  a  fancy  struck  me  that  I 
would  make  a  profound  observation. 

“  Vour  tears  will  wash  away  these 
stains,”  I  spoke  with  a  peculiar  accent. 

"  Tears  do  not  cleanse,  they  scorch,” 
she  replied  ;  and  she  turned  and  flung 
the  blossom  into  the  expiring  embers  of 
the  fire. 

“  .\nd  fire  scorches  still  better  than 
tears,”  she  exclaimed,  not  without 
pride  ;  and  her  beautiful  eyes  yet  wet 
with  tears  smiled  a  happy  challenge. 

.\nd  then  1  knew  that  she  also  had 
been  scorched. 

April,  1878. 

.\lms. 

An  infirm  old  man  passed  along  a 
broad  highway,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  large  town.  His  gait  was  unsteady, 
his  wasted  feet  slipped  and  stumbled 
feebly  and  heavily,  as  if  the  movement 
were  unusual  ;  his  clothes  were  tattered, 
and  his  uncovered  head  sank  upon  his 
breast.  He  was  quite  exhausted. 

He  seated  himself  upon  a  chance  stone 
by  the  roadside  ;  he  bent  down,  and 
leaned  back  ;  he  covered  his  face  with 
both  hands,  and  through  the  patted 
fingers  tears  dropped  upon  the  dry,  gray 
dust  of  the  road.  He  was  thinking  of 
his  past. 

Once  he  was  strong  and  rich  ;  he  had 


ruined  his  health,  and  had  parted  with 
his  wealth  to  friends  and  foes.  And  he 
had  not  a  morsel  of  bread.  All  had  for¬ 
saken  him  ;  the  friends  sooner  than  the 
foes.  Should  he  indeed  humble  himself 
so  far  as  to  ask  alms  ?  His  heart  was 
filled  with  bitterness.  .  .  .  He  was 
ashamed. 

And  his  tears  fell  ceaselessly,  moisten¬ 
ing  the  gray  dust. 

Suddenly  he  heard  himself  called  by 
name  ;  he  raised  his  head  and  saw  an 
unknown  man  before  him. 

This  one’s  countenance  was  tranquil 
and  dignified,  still  not  severe  ;  his  eyes 
glittered  not,  but  they  were  clear  ;  his 
look  was  penetrating,  but  not  forbidding. 

“  Thou  hast  given  away  the  whole  of 
thy  fortune,”  he  spoke  in  a  quiet  tone, 
“  and  dost  thou  regret  that  thou  hast 
done  good  ?” 

‘‘  No,  I  regret  it  not,”  replied  the  old 
man  sighing,  ‘‘  but  now  I  must  die.” 

”  Had  there  been  no  poor  upon  the 
earth  to  stretch  out  their  hands  toward 
thee,”  continued  the  Unknown,  ”  then 
wouldst  thou  have  lacked  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bestow  charity  ;  the  cause  for  it 
would  have  been  wanting.” 

The  old  man  answered  not,  and  fell 
reflecting. 

”  Then  banish  pride,  poor  man,” 
added  the  Unknown,  ”  go,  stretch  out 
your  hand,  give  other  good  men  an 
opportunity  of  proving  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  are  good.” 

The  old  man  trembled  and  looked 
up,  .  .  .  but  the  unknown  had  van¬ 
ished.  ...  In  the  distance  he  saw  a 
traveller. 

He  went  up  to  him,  and  extended  his 
hand.  The  traveller  turned  away  with 
a  gloomy  mien,  and  gave  him  nothing. 

Another  traveller  followed  this  one — 
and  he  gave  the  old  man  a  small  alms. 

The  old  man  bought  bread  with  the 
gift  he  had  received,  and  the  begged 
bread  tasted  sweet  ;  his  heart  no  longer 
felt  ashamed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
glorified  by  a  quiet  happiness. 

May,  1873. 

The  Insect. 

I  dreamt  that  some  twenty  of  us  sat 
together  in  a  large  chamber  by  an  open 
window. 

Women,  children,  old  men,  were  ot 
the  party.  All  conversed  upon  a  cer- 
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tain  well-known  theme  ;  each  talked 
eagerly,  and  scarcely  listened  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  others. 

Suddenly,  a  large  insect,  about  two 
werschoks  in  length,  flew  into  the  room 
with  rustling  wings  ;  it  circled  around, 
and  then  settled  upon  the  wall. 

It  resembled  a  fly  or  a  wasp.  Its 
body  was  a  dirty-brown  color,  and  its 
hard  flat  wings  were  of  the  same  hue  ; 
it  had  cleft,  hairy  feet,  and  a  head  large 
and  angular  as  that  of  a  dragon-fly. 
Both  feet  and  head  were  blood  red. 

This  remarkable  insect  turned  its  head 
continually  up  and  down,  right  and  left, 
moving  its  feet  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
Then,  suddenly,  it  detached  itself  from 
the  wall,  flew  rustling  through  the  room, 
settled  again,  and  commenced  the  same 
annoying  and  disgusting  evolutions  with¬ 
out  stirring  from  the  spot. 

We  all  exclaimed  with  aversion,  fear, 
and  even  terror.  .  .  .  No  one  had  ever 
seen  anything  like  it  before,  and  all 
cried  :  “  Drive  the  horrible  creature 
out  ?”  .\11  waved  their  handkerchiefs 

at  a  safe  distance — but  no  one  would 
venture  to  approach  it,  .  .  .  and 
whenever  the  insect  flew  about,  all  in¬ 
voluntarily  retreated. 

But  one  of  us,  a  pale  young  man, 
looked  at  us  with  surprise.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled,  and 
could  not  make  out  what  had  happened 
to  us,  and  why  we  were  so  agitated. 
He  did  not  see  the  insect,  neither  did 
he  hear  the  evil-boding  rustle  of  its 
wings. 

Suddenly  the  insect  appeared  to  stare 
at  him.  It  soared  on  high,  and,  alight¬ 
ing  on  his  head,  stung  him  upon  the 
brow.  The  young  man  uttered  a  low 
cry,  and  fell  down  dead. 

The  fearful  insect  flew  away.  .  .  . 
Then  we  guessed  for  the  first  time  what 
manner  of  guest  it  had  been. 

May,  1878. 

The  Cabbage  Soup. 

The  only  son  of  a  peasant  widow 
woman,  a  youth  twenty  years  old,  and 
the  best  workman  in  the  village,  was 
dead. 

The  great  lady  of  the  village,  who  had 
heard  of  the  widow’s  loss,  went  to  pay 
her  a  visit  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

She  found  the  poor  woman  at  home. 
She  stood  by  a  table  in  the  middle  of 


the  hut,  and  slowly,  with  a  regular 
movement  of  her  right  hand,  she 
scooped  up  cabbage  soup  out  of  a  sooty 
pot,  and  swallowed  one  spoonful  after 
another. 

The  old  woman’s  face  was  gloomy  and 
bitter,  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  ; 

.  .  .  nevertheless  she  held  herself  as 
calm  and  erect  as  if  she  were  in  church. 
“  Good  God !”  thought  the  lady. 
“  To  be  able  to  eat  at  such  a  moment  ! 

.  .  .  How  utterly  without  feeling 
these  people  are.” 

And  the  lady  just  then  recollected 
that  when  she,  some  years  ago,  had  lost 
her  little  daughter  nine  years  old,  she 
had  in  her  sorrow  even  refused  to  rent 
a  charming  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Petersburg,  and  that  she  had  remained 
in  town  the  whole  summer  !  And  this 
•  woman  was  eating  cabbage  soup  ! 

At  last  the  lady  grew  impatient. 
"  Tatjana,”  she  exclaimed,  “  for  God’s 
sake  !  .  .  .  I  cannot  but  feel  aston¬ 
ished  !  .  .  .  Did  you  not  love  your 
son  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  not 
lost  your  appetite  ?  How  can  you  eat 
cabbage  soup  at  such  a  time  ?” 

*’  My  son  Wassja  is  dead,”  said  the 
woman  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  pent-up 
tears  flowed  afresh  down  her  hollow 
cheeks,  "  and  now  my  end  also  is  near  ! 
The  head  of  my  living  body  has  been 
taken  away  from  me  !  .  .  .  But  is  that 
any  reason  for  spoiling  the  soup  ?  It  is 
nicely  salted.” 

The  great  lady  merely  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  went  away.  She  can  have 
salt  cheaply. 

May,  1878. 

The  Happy  Land. 

Oh  land  of  happiness,  oh  land  of  joy, 
of  light,  of  youth,  of  enjoyment  !  Now 
have  I  seen  thee — in  a  dream. 

We  were  in  a  beautiful,  richly-decked 
boat.  Beneath  the  wantoning  pennon, 
the  white  sail  swelled  like  the  breast  of 
a  swan. 

My  companions  were  unknown  to  me, 
but  they  were  equally  young,  gay,  and 
happy  as  I  ;  my  whole  being  felt  they 
were  so. 

Still  I  hardly  noticed  them.  I  *saw 
all  around  me  only  the  boundless,  azure- 
hued  sea,  covered  with  the  dense  golden 
scales  of  the  rippling  water  ;  above  my 
head  hung  just  such  another  boundless. 
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azure  sea,  and  along  this  sea  glided  the 
joyful  sun,  smiling  and  triumphant. 

From  among  us  rose  occasionally  a 
loud,  jocund  laugh,  like  unto  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  gods. 

And  from  time  to  time  verses  escaped 
from  parted  lips — verses  full  of  heavenly 
beauty,  inspiration,  and  power.  .  .  . 
The  heaven  above  seemed  to  answer 
musically,  and  the  surrounding  sea 
quivered  sympathetically.  Then  ensued 
a  blissful  repose. 

Lightly  tossed  upon  the  gentle,  wave¬ 
lets,  floated  the  swift  boat ;  no  breeze 
stirred  it — our  own  throbbing  hearts 
directed  its  course.  As  if  it  were  a  liv¬ 
ing  creature,  it  slid  along,  obedient  to 
our  wishes. 

We  passed  islands  on  our  voyage. 
Enchanted  islands,  gleaming  with  all 
the  hues  of  the  most  precious  jewels, 
rubies,  and  emeralds.  Intoxicating 
vapors  arose  from  the  swelling  shores. 
One  of  these  islands  covered  us  with  a 
shower  of  white  roses  and  May  flowers, 
and  long-pinioned,  rainbow-hued  birds 
soared  out  of  others. 

These  birds  flew  in  wide  circles 
around  our  heads,  the  May  bells  and 
roses  melted  into  a  pearly  foam,  which 
glided  by  the  side  of  our  vessel. 

Simultaneously  with  the  flowers  and 
the  birds,  sweet,  alluring  sounds  pene¬ 
trated  toward  us.  .  .  .  As  if  by  magic, 
women’s  voices  arose  ;  and  all  around, 
heaven  and  earth,  the  waving  of  the 
swelling  sail,  the  murmur  of  the  current 
round  the  helm — all  spoke  of  love, 
happy,  blessed  love. 

.^nd  the  loved  one  of  each  of  us  was 
present,  .  .  .  invisible  and  yet  near. 
But  one  moment — and  her  eyes  sparkle, 
her  smile  is  there.  Her  hand  clasps 
thine,  and  leads  thee  into  an  eternal 
Paradise. 

Oh  Land  of  Happiness  !  I  saw  thee 
in  a  dream. 

June,  1878. 

Who  is  the  Richer  ? 

When  the  wealthy  Rothschild  is 
praised  in  my  hearing — who,  out  of  his 
enormous  revenues,  spends  thousands 
on  the  education  of  poor  children,  on 
the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  on  the  care 
of  infirm  old  men — I  feel  moved,  and 
praise  him. 

Still,  while  I  am  praising  him,  and 


feeling  thus  touched,  I  involuntarily 
think  of  a  poor  peasant  family,  who 
took  an  orphan — a  poor  relation — into 
their  miserable,  shattered  hut. 

“  We  will  take  Kate  to  live  with  us,” 
said  the  wife  ;  “  it  is  true  it  will  cost  us 
our  last  groschen  ;  we  shall  not  even 
have  salt  to  flavor  our  soup.  ...” 

”  Well,  we  can  eat  it  without  salt,” 
answered  the  peasant,  her  husband. 

Rothschild  ranks  far  below  this  peas¬ 
ant  ! 

July,  1878. 

Old  Age. 

There  came  sad  and  gloomy  days. 

Sickness,  the  misfortunes  of  loved 
ones,  the  chill  and  gloom  of  old  age. 
All  that  thou  lovedst,  that  was  dear  and 
precious  unto  thee — all  is  over,  and  has 
fallen  into  ruins.  Thy  path  lies  down¬ 
ward. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  VV’^ail  ?  La¬ 
ment  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  of  any  avail. 

An  aged,  worn-out  tree  bears  few  and 
small  leaves.  Still  it  is  verdant. 

Retire  into  your  inward  life,  turn 
round  and  live  in  your  recollections  ; 
there,  far  in  the  depths  of  your  self¬ 
concentrated  soul,  your  early  life,  now 
accessible  to  you  alone,  will  blossom 
afresh  for  you  as  a  fresh  and  fragrant 
evergreen,  with  the  strength  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  youth. 

But  be  wary,  poor  old  man — gaze  not 
into  the  distance  ! 

July,  1878. 

The  Newspaper  Correspondent. 

Two  friends  are  seated  together  at  a 
table,  and  drink  tea. 

Suddenly  a  noise  arises  in  the  street, 
with  sounds  of  abuse  and  scornful  laugh¬ 
ter. 

”  They  are  mobbing  some  one  !”  re¬ 
marks  one  of  the  friends,  looking  out. 

"  A  delinquent  1  .  .  .  Perhaps  a 
murderer  !”  cries  the  other.  ”  Listen  ! 
Whatever  he  may  be,  such  an  unjust 
proceeding'  should  not  be  permitted. 
Come,  we  will  rescue  him.” 

“  But  it  is  no  murderer  whom  they 
are  thrashing.” 

“  Not  a  murderer  ?  Then  he  is  a 
thief  !  Come  instantly,  and  let  us  save 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  mob.” 

”  He  is  not  a  thief  either.” 
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“Not  a  thief  ?  Then  he  must  be  a 
cashier,  a  railway  director,  an  army  con¬ 
tractor.  a  Russian  Maecenas,  a  lawyer, 
a  well-intentioned  editor,  or  a  public 
benefactor  !  .  .  .  Say  nothing,  but 
come  along,  and  we  will  rescue  him.” 

“  No,  ...  it  is  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  who  is  going  to  be  thrashed.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  A  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  !  Now,  look  here,  let  us  first 
finish  our  tea.” 

July,  1878. 

Two  Brothers, 

I  had  a  vision. 

Two  angels  appeared  before  me — two 
genies. 

1  call  them  genies,  for  both  were  with¬ 
out  clothing,  and  long,  strong  wings 
sprang  from  their  shoulders. 

Both  were  youths.  The  one — well 
built,  brilliant,  and  dark-haired-  He 
had  fiery,  brown  eyes,  with  thick  eye¬ 
lashes  ;  his  look  was  insinuating,  bright, 
and  longing  ;  his  countenance  beaming 
and  steadfast,  the  expression  a  trifle 
bold  and  insolent.  The  full,  rosy  lips 
quivered  from  time  to  time.  The  youth 
smiled  with  the  air  of  a  ruler,  idly  and 
consciously ;  a  magnificent  garland 
crowned  his  bright  locks,  and  nearly 
rested  upon  his  velvety  brows.  A  gay 
leopard  skin,  held  together  by  a  golden 
arrow,  hung  loosely  from  his  shoulders 
down  to  his  arched  hips.  The  plumage 
of  his  wings  shimmered  rosily  ;  their  ex¬ 
tremities  were  brightest  red,  as  if  they 
had  been  dyed  in  fresh  purple  blood. 
From  time  to  time  a  shiver  passed 
through  his  frame,  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  silvery  sound,  like  the  tinkle 
of  a  spring  shower. 

“The  other  genie  is  lean,  -and  his  com¬ 
plexion  yellow.  With  every  breath  he 
draws  his  breastbone  rises  visibly.  His 
hair  is  scanty,  light-colored,  and 
smooth  ;  his  eyes  large,  round,  and  pale 
blue  ;  his  glance  is  restless  and  remark¬ 
ably  clear.  Every  feature  is  sharp  ; 
the  small,  half-open  mouth  is  set  with 
teeth,  pointed  as  those  of^a  fish.  He 
has  a  narrow,  eagle  nose,  and  his  pro¬ 
jecting  cheeks  are  covered  with  a  light 
down.  The  thin  lips  have  never — not 
one  single  time — smiled. 

*It  is  a  regular-featured,  fearless,  piti¬ 
less  countenance.  (The  face  of  the 
other  genie,  although  sweet  and  lovable. 


expresses  no  sympathy.)  From  his 
head  hang  a  few  empty  crushed  ears  of 
com,  mingled  with  dry  blades  of  grass. 
A  coarse,  gray  garment  covers  his  loins  ; 
his  wings,  of  a  dull,  dark  blue  hue, 
move  slowly  and  threateningly. 

Both  youths  appear  to  be  inseparable 
companions. 

Each  leans  upon  the  other's  shoulder. 
The  soft  hand  of  the  first  lies  like  a 
swelling  cluster  of  grapes  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  second  ;  and  this  one’s 
meagj’e  hand  rests  with  its  bony  fingers 
like  a  serpent  upon  the  rounded  breast 
of  the  first. 

And  I  hear  a  voice  and  listen  : 

”  Love  and  Hunger — two  own 
brothers,  the  two  foundation  pillars  of 
everything  that  has  life  stand  before 
thee. 

“  All  life  rouses  itself  to  feed,  and 
feeds  itself  to  beget  other  life. 

“  Love  and  Hunger — their  object  is 
the  same,  ihe  maintenance  of  life,  one’s 
own  and  others’  ;  life’s  all  in  all.” 

August,  1878. 

To  THE  Memory  of  J.  P.  W — Skaj.\. 

She  laid  there,  dying  of  typhus,  for 
two  long  weeks.  There — in  a  desolate 
Bulgarian  village,  under  the  shelter  of 
an  old  shed,  which  had  hastily  been 
transformed  into  a  field  hospital. 

She  was  unconscious,  and  none  of  the 
surgeons  paid  any  heed  to  her  ;  only 
the  wounded  soldiers,  whom  she  had 
nursed  so  long  as  her  feet  would  carry 
her,  stood  in  ranks  round  her  infected 
couch,  ready  to  bring  a  few  drops  of 
water  in  a  pot  to  m^oisten  her  parched  lips. 

She  was  young  and  fair.  She  had 
moved  in  the  highest  circles  ;  great  dig¬ 
nitaries  inquired  after  her  ;  women  en¬ 
vied  her,  and  men  paid  her  court.  .  .  . 
Two  or  three  .nen  loved  her  secretly  and 
fervently.  The  world  laughed  at  her  ; 
but  there  is  a  laugh  sadder  than  tears. 

Such  a  mild,  gentle  heart,  and  withal 
what  strength,  what  self-devotion  !  She 
knew  no’  greater  happiness  than  to  help 
those  w’ho  required  assistance ;  she 
knew  no  other  joy.  and  never  discovered 
one.  She  passed  by  every  other  pleas¬ 
ure.  Long  ago  she  had  already  made 
up  her  mind.  The  glow  of  an  un¬ 
quenchable  faith  took  possession  of  her 
whole  being,  and  her  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
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No  one  knew  what  imperishable  treas¬ 
ures  were  buried  in  the  most  secret  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  depths  of  her  soul,  and 
now,  of  course,  no  one  ever  will  know. 

.-^nd  why  should  they  know  ?  .  .  . 
The  sacrifice  is  prepared,  .  .  .  the  duty 
performed. 

But  it  is  a  sorrowful  reflection  that 
not  one  single  word  of  thanks  fell  to 
the  lot  of  her  corpse,  though  she  avoided 
all  thanks,  because  they  made  her  feel 
ashamed. 

I  pray  that  I  may  not  grieve  her  gen¬ 
tle  shade  if  I  venture  to  lay  this  late- 
blooming  flower  upon  her  grave  ! 

Septembtr,  1878. 

The  Egoist. 

He  possessed  every.quality  calculated 
to  make  him  a  scourge  to  his  family. 

From  his  birth  upward  he  had  been 
healthy  and  rich,  and  healthy  and  rich 
he  had  continued  during  the  whole  of 
his  long  life.  He  was  guilty  of  no 
crimes,  made  no  false  steps,  never  made 
a  promise  that  he  either  would  not  or 
could  not  fulfil,  and  never  missed  his 
aim. 

His  honesty  was  unimpeachable,  and 
in  proud  consciousness  of  this  honesty 
he  reviled  every  one — relations,  friends, 
acquaintances. 

His  honesty  was  capital  to  him,  that 
yielded  usurious  profits. 

Honesty  gave  him  the  right  to  be  un¬ 
merciful,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
good  deeds  which  were  not  quite  legally 
drawn  up.  But  he  withheld  his  right 
hand  and  was  merciless,  and  rendered 
no  good  deeds — for  ostentatious  benefits 
are  no  benefits. 

He  paid  no  heed  to  any  one  beyond 
his  own  exemplary  self,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  angry  if  others  were  not  equally 
anxious  to  take  care  of  his  worthy  per¬ 
son. 

But,  withal,  he  did  not  consider  him¬ 
self  an  egoist — on  the  contrary,  he  con¬ 
demned  and  abused  egoism  and  egoists. 
Naturally  !  the  egoism  of  another  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  own. 

.\s  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  slight¬ 
est  weakness  of  his  own,  consequently 
he  could  neither  understand  nor  tolerate 
weakness  in  others.  In  short  he  under¬ 
stood  nobody  and  nothing,  for  he  was 
utterly  and  totally,  on  every  side,  above 
N*w  Skxiks  — VoL.  XXXIX.,  No.  3 


and  below,  before  and  behind,  solely 
taken  up  by  himself. 

He  did  not  even  know  what  pardon 
meant.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
cusing  anything  in  himself,  how  then 
could  he  be  able  to  pardon  others  ? 

Before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  con¬ 
science,  before  the  countenance  of  his 
own  God,  this  prodigy  of  virtue  boldly 
raised  his  eyes,  and  said  in  firm  and 
clear  tones  :  "  I  am  indeed  a  worthy 
and  a  moral ‘man.” 

And  he  will  repeat  these  words  upon 
his  dying  couch,  and  even  then  nothing 
will  touch  his  stony  heart — his  spotless, 
inviolable  heart. 

Oh,  thou  cripple  of  a  self-restrained, 
inflexible,  cheap  virtue — thou  art  almost 
more  revolting  than  the  unpainted  de¬ 
formity  of  vice  ! 

December,  1878. 

The  Banquet  of  The  Deity. 

Once  it  occurred  to  the  Most  High 
to  hold  a  great  banquet  in  His  azure- 
hued  halls. 

As  guests,  all  the  virtues  were  bidden. 
Only  virtues,  ...  no  men,  nor  yet 
women. 

Many  assembled,  great  and  small. 
The  small  virtues  were  more  agreeable 
and  more  lovable  than  the  greater  ones  ; 
but  all  appeared  satisfied,  and  conversed 
politely  with  each  other  as  if  they  were 
near  relatives  and  friends. 

But  the  Most  High  noticed  two  beau¬ 
tiful  ladies  who  appeared  to  be  unknown 
to  each  other. 

So  the  Master  of  the  house  took  the 
hand  of  one  of  these  ladies  and  led  her 
to  the  other. 

“  Charity  !”  He  said,  and  pointed  to 
the  first. 

“  Gratitude  !”  He  added,  presenting 
the  second. 

And  both  virtues  were  unutterably  as¬ 
tonished,  for  it  was  long  since  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world — and  now  they  met  for 
the  first  time. 

December,  1878. 

The  Sphinx. 

Yellowish-gray  sand,  loose  above,  firm 
and  grating  underneath.  .  .  .  Intermi¬ 
nable  sand  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

And  above  the  desert  of  sand,  above 
the  sea  of  dead  dust,  the  gigantic  head 
of  a  Sphinx  rears  itself. 
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And  what  would  these  large,  pouting 
lips,  these  widely -distended  nostrils, 
these  oval,  half-drowsy,  half-watchful 
eyes  beneath  the  double  arch  of  the  high 
brows,  be  saying  ? 

Truly,  they  would  say  something  ! 
They  do  speak  even,  but  only  QCdipus 
can  guess  the  riddle,  and  comprehend 
their  dumb  language- 

Ha  !  ,  .  .  I  recognize  those  feat¬ 
ures,  .  .  .  they  are  no  longer  Egyp¬ 
tian.  The  low,  white  brow;  the  prom¬ 
inent  cheek-bones,  the  short,  straight 
nose,  the  beautiful  mouth  lined  with 
white  teeth,  the  slight  mustache,  and 
the  small,  crisp  beard  upon  the  chin, 
.  .  .  and  those  small  eyes,  set  so 
widely  apart,  with  the  abundant  hair 
forming  a  cap  round  the  crown  of  the 
head.  .  .  ,  'Tis  thou,  Karp,  Ssidor, 
Ssemjou  !  Peasant  from  Jaroslaw,  from 
Rjiisan.  Countryman,  thou  Russian 
peasant  !  .  .  .  Since  when  hast  thou 
perished  by  the  Sphinx  ? 

But  perhaps  thou  also  wilt  speak  ? 
Yes,  thou  also  art  indeed  a  Sphinx. 

Thine  eyes,  those  colorless  yet  in¬ 
tense  eyes,  speak  likewise.  .  .  .  And 
their  expression  also  is  speechless  and 
unintelligible. 

But  where  is  thy  CEdipus  f  .  .  . 

Alas,  unfortunately  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  one  assumes  a  little  cap,  to  become 
thy  CEdipus,  oh  !  thou  Russian  Sphinx  ! 

December,  1878. 

The  Nymphs. 

I  stood  before  a  glorious  and  exten¬ 
sive  chain  of  hills,  which  formed  a  half¬ 
circle  ;  from  base  to  summit  they  were 
clothed  with  young  verdant  forests. 

Above  the  southern  heaven  was  limpid 
azure  ;  the  sunbeams  streamed  from  on 
high  ;  and  hasty  streamlets,  half-veiled 
with  verdure,  murmured  below. 

And  then  I  recollected  the  ancient 
legend  of  the  Greek  ship  which  sailed 
upon  the  .Egean  Sea,  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  calm  weather. 
Suddenly  a  voice  sounded  from  above, 
overhead  the  steersman  :  “  If  thou  sail 
to  yonder  island,  call  with  a  loud  voice 
— ‘  The  great  Pan  is  dead  !’  ” 

The  steersman  was  bewildered,  terri¬ 
fied.  But  when  the  ship  reached  the 
island  he  obeyed,  and  cried  :  “  The 
great  Pan  is  dead  !” 


And  immediately,  along  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  shore  (although  the  island 
was  uninhabited),  as  if  in  answer  to  his 
call,  were  heard  loud  sobs  mingled  with 
moans  and  lamentable  cries  :  “  He  is 
dead,  dead  ;  the  great  Pan  !” 

I  now  remembered  this  legend, 
.  .  .  and  a  curious  idea  occurred  to 
me.  What  if  I  also  were  to  utter  a  cry  } 

But  face  to  face  with  the  surround- 
ing  joy — how  could  I  think  of  death 
there  ?  And  I  cried  from  thence  with 
all  my  might :  “  He  has  arisen  from  the 
dead  ;  the  great  Pan  has  arisen  !’  ’ 

And,  wonder  of  wonders  !  in  answer 
to  my  cry  there  arose  ^rom  the  whole 
wide  crescent  of  green  hills  a  universal 
murmur,  joyful  laughter,  and  sounds  of 
mirth.  “  He  is  arisen  !  Pan  is 
arisen  !”  cried  youthful  voices.  And  all 
around  me  broke  into  happy  exultation  ; 
clearer  than  the  sun  above,  livelier  than 
the  brooks  that  murmured  below  the 
sward.  Hurrying  footsteps  approached, 
and  through  the  green  thickets  gleamed 
limbs  of  marble  whiteness,  and  rosy, 
naked  forms.  These  were  the  nymphs  ! 
Nymphs,  Dryads,  Bacchantes,  who  were 
hastening  from  the  heights  above  down 
to  the  valley. 

And  they  appeared  at  the  same 
moment  at  the  verges  of  all  the  forests. 
Their  divide  heads  were  wreathed  with 
curling  tresses,  garlands  and  tambours 
were  in  their  hands  ;  while  laughter,  re¬ 
sounding  Olympic  laughter,  rose  and 
echoed  around  them. 

In  front  hovered  the  goddess.  She 
is  fairer  and  statelier  than  all,  with  a 
quiver  on  her  shoulder,  the  bow  in  her 
hand,  and  the  silver  sickle  of  the  moon 
amid  her  tresses. 

Diana — is  it  thou  ? 

But  suddenly  the  goddess  remained 
standing  motionless.  The  nymphs  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example.  The  clear  laughter 
died  away.  In  indescribable  terror,  and 
with  open  mouths,  their  widely-dis¬ 
tended  eyes  gazed  into  the  distance. 

I  turned  to  follow  the  direction  of 
their  gaze.  Beyond  the  meadows,  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  the 
golden  cross  glittered  like  a  point  of 
fire  upon  the  white  tower  of  a  Christian 
Church.  .  .  .  The  goddess  had  per¬ 
ceived  this  cross. 

Behind  me  I  heard  a  long,  sobbing 
sigh,  like  the  trembling  of  a  snapped 
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chord,  and  when  I  turned  again  the 
nymphs  had  vanished.  The  dense 
forest  was  green  as  before,  and  here  and 
there,  through  the  thick  network  of 
twigs,  white  gleams  shimmered  and  then 
disappeared.  Whether  they  were  the 
limbs  of  the  nymphs,  or  merely  streaks  of 
mist  arising  from  the  valley,  I  know  not. 

But  still  how  I  pitied  the  vanished 
goddess  ! 

Dfcember,  1878. 

The  Enemy  and  the  Friend. 

A  prisoner,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  life-long  imprisonment,  escaped  from 
his  dungeon,  and  took  to  flight. 

The  officers  of  justice  pursued  him, 
and  w'ere  close  upon  his  heels. 

But  he  ran  with  all  his  might,  and  the 
pursuers  were  left  behind. 

Suddenly  he  arrived  at  the  steep  bank 
of  a  stream — a  narrow  but  deep  stream. 
He  could  not  swim. 

Both  banks  were  spanned  by  a  single 
rotten  plank.  The  fugitive  promptly 
stepped  upon  it.  .  .  .  It  happened, 
however,  that  here,  by  this  river,  were 
his  best  friend  and  his  bitterest  foe. 

The  enemy  said  nothing,  but  simply 
crossed  his  arms  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  friend  cried  :  “  In  the  name 
of  God  !  what  are  you  doing  ?  Recol¬ 
lect  yourself,  fool  !  Can  you  not  see 
that  the  plank  is  quite  decayed  ?  It 
will  break  under  your  weight,  and  then 
your  destruction  is  inevitable  !” 

“  But  there  is  no  other  way  across  ! 
.  .  .  and  the  pursuers,  .  .  .  can  you 
not  hear  them  ?”  groaned  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  despairingly,  and  he  stepped 
upon  the  plank. 

"  I  will  not  suffer  it !  No,  I  will  not 
permit  your  ruin  !”  cried  the  eager 
friend,  and  he  dragged  the  plank  from 
under  the  fugitive’s  feet,  who  fell  into 
the  boiling  waves  and  was  drowned. 

The  enemy  laughed  complacently  and 
departed  ;  but  the  friend  sat  down  upon 
the  river  bank  and  wept  bitterly  over 
his  poor,  poor  friend. 

“  He  would  not  follow  my  advice  ! 
He  would  not  hear  me,”  he  whispered 
sadly. 

“Besides,”  he  said  at  last,  “he 
would  have  had  to  languish  his  whole 
life  long  in  a  frightful  dungeon.  Now 
he  is  released  from  all  his  sufferings  ! — 
he  is  at  rest.  It  was  his  fate. 


“  Nevertheless  I  am  deeply  grieved  ! 
— on  the  ground  of  humanity.” 

And  the  good  soul  sobbed,  and  was 
long  inconsolable  for  the  unhappy  fate 
af  his  friend. 

December,  1878. 

Christ. 

I  saw  myself  as  a  youth,  a  mere  boy, 
in  a  lowly  village  church.  Before  the 
holy  pictures  the  slender  tapers  glowed 
like  red  sparks. 

A  rainbow-tinted  halo  surrounded 
each  little  flame.  Inside  the  church  it 
was  sad  and  gloomy,  but  I  saw  many 
people  therein. 

Nothing  but  brown-haired  peasants’ 
heads  !  To  and  fro  they  came,  with  an 
undulating  movement  ;  prostrated  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  arose,  just  as  the  ripe 
ears  of  com  bow  when  the  summer 
breeze  stirs  them  like  the  waves. 

Suddenly  some  one  came  behind  me, 
and  knelt  beside  me. 

I  did  not  turn  round,  but  instantly  I 
had  a  feeling  that  this  man — was  Christ. 

Emotion,  curiosity,  and  fear  all  took 
possession  of  me  at  the  same  moment. 
I  turned  and  surveyed  my  neighbor. 

His  face  was  just  the  same  as  any  other 
— a  countenance  like  every  other  human 
face.  The  eyes  gazed  mildly  and  ear¬ 
nestly  upward.  The  lips  were  closed, 
but  not  compressed ;  the  upper  lip 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  lower  one.  His 
beard  was  not  long,  it  was  divided  below 
the  chin.  The  hands  were  folded  and 
motionless.  His  clothing  also  was  sim¬ 
ilar  to  other  people’s. 

“  Can  that  be  Christ  ?”  I  thought. 
”  Such  a  plain,  a  perfectly  plain  man  ! 
It  is  impossible  !” 

I  turned  away.  But  scarcely  had  I 
removed  my  gaze  from  this  plain  man, 
when  it  again  struck  me  that  He  who 
stood  beside  me  was  truly  Christ. 

Once  more  I  looked  upon  Him,  and 
again  I  saw  the  same  face,  that  appeared 
to  me  like  any  other  man’s  face — those 
same  commonplace,  though  to  me  un¬ 
known,  features. 

But  at  last  the  idea  was  torment  to 
me,  and  I  collected  my  thoughts.  And 
then  it  first  dawned  upon  me  that  just 
such  an  ordinary,  human  face  was  in¬ 
deed  the  face  of  Christ. 

December,  1878. 
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The  Stone. 

Have  you  ever  remarked  an  old  gray 
stone  lying  on  the  sea-shore  at  flood- 
tide  on  a  spring  day  ;  the  throbbing 
waves  washing  around  it,  caressing  it,* 
fawning  on  it,  and  clinging  to  it,  and 
crowning  its  moss-grown  head  with  a 
dazzling,  pearly  shower  of  glittering 
foam  ! 

The  stone  remains  ever  the  same — 
only  its  gloomy  surface  glitters  with 
brighter  hues. 

.And  these  hues  bear  witness  that  once 
in  some  bygone  age,  before  the  liquid 
granite  had  scarce  begun  to  consolidate, 
it  glowed  throughout  with  fiery  colors. 

So  was  it  also  with  my  aged  heart, 
when,  a  short  while  since,  youthful, 
feminine  souls  encircled  it  on  every  side  ; 
under  their  caressing  toucn  the  long- 
since  faded  colors  sparkled  afresh,  and 
glowed  with  their  former  ardor. 

The  waves  floated  back,  .  .  .  but  the 
hues  are  not  yet  quite  faded,  though  a 
piercing  wind  effaces  them  yet  more  and 
more. 

May,  1879. 

The  Doves. 

I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  gently- 
swelling  hill ;  before  me  stretched  a  field 
of  rye,  like  a  glittering  sea  of  gold  and 
silver.  No  curling  waves  glided  over 
this  sea  ;  the  sultry  breeze  stirred  not — 
a  mighty  thunderstorm  was  approaching. 

Where  I  stood  the  sun  still  shone  hot  ; 
but  there,  across  the  field,  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  lay  a  dark  blue  thunder-cloud  ;  it 
hung  like  some  gigantic  burden  over 
one  half  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 

‘Everything  sought  shelter.  .  .  . 
Everything  groaned  beneath  the  evil- 
boding  glare  of  the  last  lingering  sun¬ 
beam.  Not  a  bird  is  to  be  seen,  nor 
utters  the  softest  chirp,  even  ihe  spar¬ 
row  has  hidden  himself. 

What  an  intense  odor  from  the  worm¬ 
wood  in  the  meadow  !  I  glance  up 
toward  the  gloomy  thunder-cloud,  .  .  . 
and  disquietude  takes  possession  of  my 
soul.  “  Now  haste,  haste  !”...! 
thought  ;  “  flash,  thou  golden  serpent, 
and  roll,  thunder !  >Iount  on  high, 
and  descend  ;  discharge  thy  flood,  grim 
cloud,  and  shorten  this  agonizing  sus¬ 
pense  !” 

But  the  thunder-cloud  stirred  not.  It 
weighed  heavily  as  before  upon  the 


silent  earth — it  seemed  to  swell  ever 
more  and  more,  and  to  grow  still  more 
sombre. 

All  at  once,  a  lightly-hovering  object 
gleamed  forth,  a  contrast  against  the 
uniform  gloom  of  the  cloud.  It  resem¬ 
bled  a  white  kerchief  or  a  snowball  ;  it 
w’as  a  white  dove  ;  it  was  flying  across 
from  the  village. 

It  flew  and  flew  straightforward.  .  .  . 
At  last  it  vanished  behind  the  forest. 

.A  few  moments  elapsed — this  same 
oppressive  stillness  yet  prevailed. 

There,  look  !  Now  there  are  two 
kerchiefs,  two  snowballs,  gleaming  there 
and  flying  back  ;  two  white  doves,  who 
steer  homeward  with  a  tranquil  flight. 

.And  now  at  last  the  storm  broke  forth 
— the  tumult  arose. 

I  scarce  had  time  to  gain  the  house. 
.A  strong  wind  roared  and  whistled  ; 
orange-hued,  low-hanging  clouds  rushed 
along,  as  if  torn  to  shreds  ;  everything 
whirled  and  revolved  around  ;  a  hea\y 
shower  of  rain  clashed  and  rattled  down 
in  vertical  streams  ;  the  lightning  blinded 
with  its  green  fire  ;  there  was  a  scent  of 
sulphur  in  the  air. 

Under  the  leaves,  at  the  verge  of  the 
garret  window,  two  doves  sit  side  by 
side  :  that  one,  which  flew  to  fetch  its 
mate,  and  this,  which  perhaps  has  been 
rescued  from  death  by  the  other. 

Both  are  pluming  their  feathers,  and 
nestle  closely  to  each  other. 

It  is  well  with  you  !  And  while  1 
contemplate  them,  it  is  also  well  with 
me  .  .  .  although  I  am  alone— alone 
forevermore. 

May,  1879. 

Nature. 

I  dreamed  that  I  stepped  into  a  vast 
subterranean,  highly-aiched  hall.  A 
subterranean,  vast  light  illuminated  it. 

In  the  middle  of  this  hall  was  seated 
the  majestic  figure  of  a  woman,  clothed 
in  a  green  robe  that  fell  in  many  folds 
around  her.  Her  head  rested  upon  her 
hand  ;  she  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  deep 
meditation. 

Instantly  I  comprehended  that  this 
woman  must  be — Nature  herself,  and  a 
sudden  feeling  of  respectful  terror  stole 
into  my  awed  soul. 

1  approached  the  woman,  and  salut¬ 
ing  her  with  reverence,  I  cried,  “  Oh, 
Mother  of  us  all  !  on  what  .dost  thou 
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meditate  ?  Thinkest  thou,  perchance, 
of  the  future  fate  of  humanity?  or  of 
the  path  along  which  mankind  must 
journey  in  order  to  attain  the  greatest 
possible  perfection,  the  highest  happi¬ 
ness  ?’  ’ 

The  woman  slowly  turned  her  dark, 
threatening  eyes  ujion  me.  Her  lips 
moved,  and  in  a  tremendous,  metallic 
voice,  she  replied  : 

“  1  was  pondering  how  to  bestow 
greater  strength  upon  the  muscles  of  the 
flea’s  legs,  so  that  it  may  the  more  easily 
escape  from  its  enemies.  The  balance 
betwixt  attack  and  flight  is  deranged — 
it  must  be  readjusted." 

"  What,"  I  stammered,  "  is  that  thy 
only  meditation  ?  .\re  not  we — man¬ 
kind — thy  best-loved  and  most  precious 
children  ?’  ’ 

The  woman  slightly  bent  her  brows 
and  replied  :  “  All  living  creatures  are 
my  children  ;  I  cherish  all  ei|ually,  and 
annihilate  all  without  distinction  !’’ 

"  But  Virtue — Reason — Justice  I"  I 
faltered. 

“  Those  are  human  words  !”  replied 
the  brazen  voice.  “  I  know  neither 
good  nor  evil.  Reason  to  me  is  no  law  ! 
and  what  is  Justice?  I  gave  thee  life, 

I  take  it  from  thee  and  give  it  unto 
others  ;  worms  or  men — all  are  the  same 
to  me.  .  .  .  And  thou  must  maintain 
thyself  meanwhile,  and  leave  me  in 
peace  !’ 

I  would  have  replied,  but  the  earth 
(|uaked  and  trembled,  and  I  awoke. 

August,  1879. 

Hang  Him  ! 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1803,”  began  my 
old  friend,  “  and  not  long  before  .\us- 
terlitz.  The  regiment  in  which  I  was 
an  officer  was  stationed  in  Moravia. 

‘‘  We  were  strictly  forbidden  either  to 
oppress  or  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  they  looked  askance 
at  us,  although  we  were  their  allies. 

‘‘  I  had  a  comrade,  a  serf  who  had 
formerly  belonged  to  my  mother,  called 
Jegor.  He  was  an  honest,  quiet  fellow  ; 
I  had  known  him  from  youth  upward, 
and  treated  him  as  a  friend. 

“  One  day  there  arose  lamentations, 
clamor,  and  abuse  in  the  house  where  I 
dwelt.  Some  one  had  robbed  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  two  hens,  and  she  accused  my 
comrade  of  the  theft.  He  strove  to  vin¬ 


dicate  himself,  and  called  me  as  witness. 

.  .  .  He,  Jegor  .\wtamonow — a  thief  ! 

I  assured  the  worn  n  of  Jegor’s  honesty, 
but  she  would  not  listen  to  me. 

"  Suddenly  the  trample  of  horses  was 
heard  in  the  street.  It  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  with  his  staff. 

“  He  rode  at  a  walking  pace  ;  a  cor¬ 
pulent,  bloated  man,  his  head  was 
bowed,  and  his  epaulettes  hung  down 
over  his  breast. 

"  As  soon  as  the  woman  saw  him, 
she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  her 
hair  in  disorder,  before  his  horse  ;  com¬ 
plained  loudly  of  rhy  comrade,  and 
pointed  with  her  finger  at  him. 

“  ‘  General  !’  she  cried  ;  ‘  Justice, 
my  lord  !  Help  !  Rescue  !  This  soldier 
has  plundered  me  !’ 

"  Jegor  stood  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  house  in  a  soldierly  attitude,  his  cap 
in  his  hand.  He  had  even  expanded 
his  chest,  and  placed  his  feet  in  position 
—exactly  like  a  sentinel — but  no  sound 
escaped  from  his  lips.  Had  the  array 
of  generals,  standing  close  before  him 
in  the  street,  intimidated  him  ?  or  had 
the  danger  that  threatened  him  trans¬ 
formed  him  into  stone  ?  In  short,  there 
stood  my  Jegor,  only  his  eyes  moved, 
and  he  was  white  as  chalk. 

“  The  commander-in-chief  threw  an 
absent,  surly  look  at  him,  and  growled 
irritably,  ‘  Well  ?'....  Jegor  stood 
there  like  a  statue  ;  his  teeth  showed. 
An  indifferent  spectator  would  really 
have  imagined  that  he  was  smiling. 

“  Then  the  commander-in-chief  said 
shortly,  ‘  Hang  him  !’  spurred  his  horse 
and  rode  away,  at  a  walking-pace  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  then  at  a  quick  trot  ;  the 
whole  staff  followed  him.  Only  one 
solitary  adjutant  turned  in  his  saddle, 
and  glanced  carelessly  at  Jegor. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  disregard  the 
command.  Jegor  was  instantly  seized, 
and  led  off  to  execution. 

“  At  first  he  shrank  from  death  ;  and 
twice  he  cried  in  agony,  ‘  My  God  ! 
Help  !’  After  that  he  added  to  himself 
in  an  undertone,  ‘  God  is  my  witness,  it 
was  not  I.’ 

"  He  wept  bitterly  when  he  bade 
adieu  to  me.  I  was  in  despair.  ‘  Jegor, 
Jegor  !’  I  cried,  ‘  wny  did  you  not  reply 
to  the  general  ?’ 

“  ‘  God  is  my  witness,  it  was  not  I  !' 
replied  the  poor  fellow  sobbing.  The 
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mistress  herself  was  shocked.  She 
had  not  in  the  least  anticipated  such  a 
frightful  issue,  and  she  began,  on  her 
side,  to  howl.  She  begged  forbearance 
of  every  one,  wringing  her  hands  ;  she 
protested  that  she  had  found  her  hens, 
that  she  was  ready  to  explain  all.  .  .  . 

‘‘  But  naturally  all  this  led  to  no  re¬ 
sult.  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  military 
form — discipline  !  The  woman  la¬ 
mented  terribly. 

“  Jegor,  who  had  already  been  con¬ 
fessed  by  the  priest,  and  who  had  par¬ 
taken  of  the  sacrament,  turned  to  me  ; 

‘  Tell  her,  one  of  noble  birth,*  not  to 
grieve  so.  I  have  quite  forgiven  her.’  ” 

My  friend,  as  he  repeated  these  last 
words  of  his  servant,  whispered — 
"  Jegoruscha,  my  little  dove,  thou 
righteous  one  !”  and  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks. 

August,  1879. 

“The  Roses  were  Lovely,  the 
Roses  were  Fresh.  ...” 

Somewhere  and  some  time,  long,  long 
ago,  I  read  a  poem,  and  soon  forgot  it. 
Only  the  first  stanza  lingered  in  my 
memory  : 

"  The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  were 
fresh.  ...” 

It  is  winter  now  ;  the  frost  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  window-panes  with  rime  ;  a 
solitary  light  burns  in  the  gloomy  cham¬ 
ber.  I  sit  in  a  corner,  and  through  my 
brain  rings  ever  and  ever  : 

”  The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  were 
fresh.  .  .  ." 

I  see  myself  standing  before  the  low 
window  of  a  Russian  country  house. 
The  summer  dav  softly  sinks  to  rest  and 
fades  into  the  night  ;  a  scent  of  migno¬ 
nette  and  lime  blossom  is  wafted  on  the 
gentle  breeze.  A  girl  sits  in  the  window 
seat,  supported  by  her  outstretched  arm, 
and  her  head  bent  over  one  shoulder. 
She  gazes  fixedly  and  silently  toward  the 
sky,  as  if  she  would  there  mark  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  stars.  Those  thoughtful 
eyes — how  full  of  faith  !  how  patheti¬ 
cally  innocent  are  the  half-parted,  ques¬ 
tioning  lips  !  how  calmly  heaves  the  un¬ 
developed  bosom,  as  yet  untouched  by 
passion,  and  how  pure  and  delicate  is 
the  outline  of  the  youthful  face  !  I 

*  A  form  of  address  in  Russia. 


cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  to  her  ; 
but  how  dear  she  is  to  me  !  how  my 
heart  beats  ! 

‘‘  The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  were 
fresh.  ...” 

Darker  and  darker  it  grows  within  the 
chamber.  .  .  .  The  expiring  taper 
crackles  in  the  socket,  and  fleeting 
shadows  wave  on  the  low-browed  ceil¬ 
ing.  Beyond  the  walls,  the  frost 
gnashes  and  rages  outside.  ...  I  can 
only  hear  the  sad,  dreary  whisper  : 

”  The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  were 
fresh.  ...” 

Other  pictures  of  the  past  rise  before 
me.  I  hear  the  cheerful  bustle  of 
country  family  life.  Two  little  brown¬ 
haired  heads,  pressing  close  to  each 
other,  gaze  fearlessly  into  my  face  with 
their  clear  eyes  ;  the  rosy  cheeks  quiver 
with  suppressed  laughter ;  the  hands 
are  firmly  entwined  ;  the  hearty  childish 
voices  ring  out  in  loud  confusion  :  and 
behind,  in  the  old  kindly  chamber, 
young,  frequently-erring  fingers  hasten 
over  the  keyboard  of  an  ancient,  worn- 
out  piano,  and  the  Lanner'sehen 
Waltzes  cannot  succeed  in  drowning  the 
patriarchal  hum  of  the  Ssamowar  ! 

”  The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  wer*' 
fresh.  .  .  .” 

....  The  light  dies  out,  and  all  is 
dark.  What  hoarse  and  hollow  cough 
was  that  ?  Curled  up  at  my  feet,  shiver¬ 
ing,  and  at  times  starting  in  his  sleep, 
lies  the  old  dog,  my  only  companion. 
I  am  cold.  ...  All  are  dead.  .  .  . 
All  dead  !  .  .  . 

‘‘The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  were 
fresh.  .  .  .” 

September,  1879. 

A  Ska  Voyage. 

Once  I  sailed  in  a  little  steamer  from 
Hamburg  to  London.  We  two  were  the 
only  passengers — I  and  a  Ilittle  monkey, 
a  female  Nisiti,  that  a  Hamburg  mer¬ 
chant  was  sending  as  a  gift  to  his  Eng¬ 
lish  partner. 

The  little  creature  was  on  deck,  fast¬ 
ened  by  a  chain  to  a  bench  ;  it  strained 
at  its  chain,  and  piped  complainingly 
like  a  bird. 

Each  time  that  I  passed  by,  it 
stretched  out  its  cold,  black  hand  toward 
me  and  gazed  straight  at  me  with  mel- 
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ancholy,  almost  human,  eyes.  I  took 
its  hand — and  it  ceased  to  pipe,  and  to 
pull  its  chain. 

We  were  becalmed.  The  sea  lay 
there  like  a  motionless,  leaden  lake. 
Its  extent  did  not  appear  great,  for  a 
thick  fog,  which  veiled  even  the  peaks 
of  the  mast,  lay  upon  it.  The  sun  hung 
like  a  dull  red  speck  in  this  gloomy  fog  ; 
toward  evening,  however,  it  shone  forth, 
and  spread  a  strange  mysterious  red 
over  the  sky. 

Long,  even  ripples,  like  the  folds  of 
massive,  silken  stuffs,  swept  back  from 
the  prow  of  the 'vessel;  they  parted, 
curled,  and  then  lay  smooth,  and  at  last 
vanished  with  a  splash.  The  whirling 
foam  grew  into  balls  beneath  the  monot¬ 
onously  churning  wheel ;  it  became 
milky,  and,  lightly  frothing,  was  scat¬ 
tered  around  ;  then  flowed  along  in  ser¬ 
pentine  streaks,  also  to  disappear,  and 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  dense  fog. 

And  incessantly  complaining,  intoler¬ 
able  as  the  monkey’s  squeak,  sounded 
the  tinkle  of  the  little  bell  on  the  helm. 

Here  and  there  a  seal  sprang  up, 
plunged  head  over  heels,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  gently-curling  plain. 

The  captain,  a  taciturn  man  with 
dark,  sunburned  features,  stood  smoking 
his  short  pipe,  and  sullenly  spitting  into 
the  motionless  sea. 

To  all  my  questions  he  only  replied 
by  short  murmurs  ;  I  was  therefore, 
though  against  my  will,  forced  to  con¬ 
sort  with  my  sole  fellow-voyager,  the 
monkey. 

I  seated  myself  beside  it — it  ceased 
complaining,  and  stretched  out  its  hand 
to  me. 

The  continual  fog  enveloped  us  in  its 
drowsy  atmosphere  ;  together  we  sat 
there,  sunk  in  the  same  unconscious 
brooding,  like  two  relations. 

I  smile  now  when  I  think  of  it.  .  .  . 
I  felt  differently  then. 

But  we  have  all  a  mother’s  heart  for 
children —  and  it  was  sweet  to  me  to  see 
how  confidingly  quiet  the  little  creature 
grew,  and  how  it  clung  to  me,  as  to  a 
friend. 

Movcmber,  1879. 

The  Monk. 

I  knew  a  monk,  a  hermit,  a  saint. 
He  lived  solely  for'the  delight  of  prayer  ; 
and,  intoxicated  with  praying,  remained 
so  long  standing  upon  the  cold  pave¬ 


ment  of  the  church,  until  his  legs  below 
the  knees  swelled,  and  became  stony 
pillars.  They  lost)  all  sense  of  feeling  ; 
still  he  stood  there  and  prayed.  . 

I  understood  him — perhaps  envied 
him  even — and  he  also  will  understand 
me,  but  he  shall  not  break  his  staff  upon 
me,  for  I  cannot  attain  his  joys. 

He  has  succeeded  in  annihilating  his 
detested  Self  ;  but,  if  I  am  unable  to 
pray,  it  is  not  because  of  self-love. 

'To  me.  Self  is  perhaps  even  more 
burdensome  and  hateful  than  it  was  to 
him.  He  has  discovered  that  in  which 
he  forgets  himself.  I  also  have  found 
it — Oblivion — though  not  forever. 

He  lies  not,  neither  do  I  lie. 

November,  1879. 

VVe  will  Struggle. 

What  an  insignificant  trifle  may  often 
give  quite  a  different  turn  to  the  affairs 
of  men  ! 

Once  I  went  pensively  along  the 
street. 

Dark  forebodings  filled  my  breast,  de¬ 
spair  took  possession  of  my  being. 

I  raised  my  head.  .  .  .  Straight  be¬ 
fore  me,  between  two  rows  of  poplar 
trees,  stretched  the  way  like  an  arrow. 

And  over  against  the  path,  some  ten 
paces  distant  from  me,  a  family  of  spar¬ 
rows  were  hopping  about  in  the  marsh 
— sprightly,  merry,  and  full  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

One  in  particular  drew  attention  to 
himself  by  the  fearless  way  in  which  he 
hopped  about  ;  he  swelled  out  his 
breast,  and  chirped  as  impudently  as  if  , 
the  devil  himself  could  not  harm  him. 
Without  doubt,  some  conqueror  ! 

Meanwhile,  high  overhead  in  heaven, 
a  hawk  was  wheeling,  whose  intention 
perhaps  was  to  devour  this  same  con¬ 
queror. 

I  saw  this,  it  made  me  laugh,  and  I 
took  courage  ;  the  gloomy  thoughts  van¬ 
ished  ;  I  felt  once  more  courage,  enter¬ 
prise,  vital  power. 

May  not  also  a  hawk  be  wheeling 
above  my  head  ?  The  devil  himself  ! 
....  We  will  struggle  ! 

November,  1879. 

Prayer. 

Man  may  pray  for  anything  ;  he  prays 
for  miracles.  Every  prayer  is  after  this 
fashion  :  “  Great  God,  grant  that  two 
and  two  may  not  make  four.” 
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And  such  a  prayer  only  is  a  true 
prayer  from  one  to  another.  To  pray 
to  the  Anima  Mundi,  to  the  Deity,  to 
the  God  of  Kant  and  Hegel  ;  to  pray  to 
the  abstract,  unsubstantial  god,  is  im¬ 
possible,  not  to  be  thought  of. 

But  can  even  a  personal,  living,  act¬ 
ual  God  cause  two  and  two  not  to  be¬ 
come  four  ? 

Every  true  believer  is  bound  to 
answer  :  “Yes,  He  can  do  that  !“  and 
he  is  bound  to  bring  his  own  mind  to 
this  conviction. 

But  what  if  his  own  reason  contra¬ 
dicts  such  senselessness  ? 

Then  Shakespeare  comes  to  his  aid  : 

“  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  .  .  .“ 
etc. 


But  if  one,  in  the  name  of  truth,  con¬ 
tradicts  him  ?  He  need  only  repeat  the 
famous  question  :  “  What  is  truth  ?’’ 

Therefore,  let  us  drink  and  be  merry 
and  pray. 

July,  1881. 

The  Russian  Language. 

In  days  of  doubt,  in  days  of  agonizing 
reflections  on  the  fate  of  my  Home, 
thou  alone  art  my  stay  and  my  staff— oh, 
great,  mighty,  true,  and  free  Russian 
tongue  !  If  thou  wert  not,  would  it  be 
possible  not  to  despair  at  this  moment 
over  all  that  is  happening  in  my  home  ? 
But  it  cannot  be'  possible  that  such  a 
language  could  be  given  to  any  but  to  a 
great  people. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 

June,  1882. 
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There  seem  plenty  of  indications 
that  the  present  day  is  likely  to  witness 
a  revival  of  that  cynical  tone  of  thought 
which  first  grew  into  a  school  of 
thought,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  sober  and  earnest  irony 
of  Socrates.  Mr.  Traill’s  very  clever 
dialogues  seem,  for  instance,  to  have  no 
drift  unless  it  be  a  cynical  drift,  i.e., 
the  drift  of  showing  that  almost  every 
conceivable  position  can  be  made  to 
look  plausible  by  one  clever  man,  and 
made  to  look  utterly  empty  by  another 
equally  clever  man,  so  that  almost  all 
convictions  can  be  paired  off  against 
each  other,  and  the  equal  and  opposite 
waves  of  light  shown  to  result  in  the 
darkness  of  indifference.  .At  all  events, 
if  a  cynical  wave  of  thought  be  at  hand, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  think,  we  should 
ascribe  it,  as  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  to 
that  spirit  of  eager  and  earnest  ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  ethics  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
long  prevalent  among  us.  When  Cyni¬ 
cism  first  appeared  in  the  world,  it  was 
professedly  grounded  on  a  depreciation 
of  everything  except  *the  majesty  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Cynics  was 
spoken  of  as  “'Socrates  gone  mad.” 
The  founder  of  the  School  used  to  dep¬ 
recate  even  rudimentary  education,  on 
the  ground  that  all  virtue  is  inward,  and 


that  reading  and  writing  can  only  mis¬ 
lead  men  from  the  inward  standard,  by 
diverting  them  from  the  true  source  of 
moral  knowledge.  And  yet  there  was 
certainly  a  great  fascination  in  the  old 
Cynicism.  The  celebrated  Diogenes  so 
fascinated  his  hearers,  that  there  is  a 
legend  of  a  brother  and  a  father  going 
in  succession  to  reclaim  a  young  man 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  Diogenes,  and  who,  instead  of 
reclaiming  the  wanderer,  remained  with 
him  as  disciples.  W'e  suppose  that 
there  has  always  been  a  fascination 
about  the  showing-up  of  the  world, 
especially  if  the  accomplished  master  of 
the  art  of  showing-up  the  world,  really 
seems  to  have  anything  better  than  the 
world  to  cling  to,  as  the  Greek  Cynics 
not  only  professed  to  have,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  believed  themselves  to  have. 
Mere  satirists  like  our  modern  cynics  do 
not  exert  this  fascination,  because  their 
exposure  of  the  hollowness  of  things  is 
felt  to  be  itself  hollow,  since  it  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  assumption  of  universal  hol¬ 
lowness.  But  the  old  cynicism  was  not 
open  to  this  retort.  It  believed  itself  at 
least  to  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
human  goodness  in  creating  a  massive 
type  of  human  character.  The  old 
cynicism  was  more  like  the  cynicism  of 
Carlyle  than  the  cynicism  of  Vivian 
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Grey.  It  attached  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  transcendental  view  of  vir¬ 
tue.  It  made  light  only  of  what  it 
treated  as  the  accidents  of  life — though 
women,  as  a  class,  were  included  in 
those  accidents,  and  Diogenes,  when  he 
saw  two  unhappy  women  hanging  life¬ 
less  to  a  tree,  is  said  to  have  breathed 
the  wish  that  every  tree  would  bear  such 
fruit  as  that.  A  more  cruel  form  of 
cynicism  than  that  which  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  such  a  wish  could  hardly  have 
been  imagined,  had  not  the  bark  of  the 
old  Cynics  been  a  good  deal  worse  than 
their  bite  ;  but  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
must  be  allowed  for  the  exaggerations 
of  a  school  which  saw  what  havoc  the 
love  of  w'omen  made  with  their  teaching 
as  to  the  absolute  irrelevancy  of  all  out¬ 
ward  circumstances  to  the  strength  of 
the  virtuous  soul.  Cynicism,  in  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term,  certainly 
owed  its  attraction  partly  to  its  expos¬ 
ures  of  the  hollowness  of  earthly  pleas¬ 
ures,  but  mainly  to  the  intensity  ofi  its 
professed  faith  in  virtue — its  ascetic  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  softness  and  the  luxury 
of  a  self-indulgent  age.  And  the  more 
modern  cynicism,  which  deprecates  not 
merely  even  what  it  regards  as  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  life,  but  the  significance  of  life 
itself,  will  exert  none  of  the  fascination 
which  Diogenes  in  his  tub  exerted  over 
the  Athenians  ;  for  exaggerated  as  his 
doctrine  was,  it  rested  on  the  hardiest 
belief  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  capable, 
and  erred,  indeed,  by  overtasking  in 
every  way  the  resources  of  spiritual  in¬ 
dependence,  and  not  by  knocking  the 
bottom  out  of  all  excellence,  as  modern 
satirists  are  so  apt  to  do.  The  ol(^ 
Cynics  disparaged  science,  because  they 
held  that  a  devotion  to  science  diverts 
and  fritters  away  men’s  moral  strength  ; 
they  disparaged  the  affections,  because 
men  dependent  on  them  are  not  masters 
of  themselves  ;  they  ran  down  beauty, 
because  beauty  casts  a  spell  over  men 
which  enfeebles  their  characters  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  ;  they  deprecated  the  whole  ap¬ 
paratus  of  government  and  civilization, 
because  they  regarded  all  that  appara¬ 
tus  as  instrumental  in  reducing  man  to 
a  link  in  a  great  system  of  machinery, 
when  he  ought  to  stand  self-poised  and 
self-sufficient  in  the  pride  of  hardy  in¬ 
dividualism.  In  short,  the  snappishness 
of  Cynicism  was,  undoubtedly,  in  its 


origin,  snappishness  at  the  engrossing 
pleasures,  luxuries,  and  outward  attrac¬ 
tions  which  seamed  to  be  drawing  man 
away  from  his  true  self — only  the  Cynic 
Philosophers  had  a  very  contracted 
notion  of  what  man’s  true  self  was,  and 
recognized  far  too  little,  that  just  as  a 
man's  physical  food  is  to  be  found  out¬ 
side  him,  so  the  food  of  his  mind  and 
heart  is  to  be  found  outside  him,  too. 
None  the  less,  they  preached  a  very 
sound  view,  when  they  taught  that  a 
man  may  easily  become  so  dependent  on 
the  accidents  of  life  that  those  accidents 
will  be  indispensable  to  him,  and  that 
when  stripped  of  them  he  will  be  strip¬ 
ped  of  part  of  himself,  and  that  this  is 
unworthy  of  him.  With  all  their  extrav¬ 
agances,  those  cynics  who  drove  home 
the  doctrine  that  the  indulgences  of  life 
ought  to  be  easily  separable  from  it,  and 
to  leave  the  inner  man  uninjured,  were 
not  cynics  of  our  modern  sort.  They 
endeavored  to  strengthen  the  moral  per¬ 
sonality,  and  to  make  that  outweigh 
what  we  now  call  its  “  setting” — to 
show  that  there  was  a  germ  of  solidity 
beneath  the  hollowness  of  mere  pleas¬ 
ures  and  transiet)^  affections.  Modern 
cynics  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  showing 
the  hollowness  of  that  very  inward  man 
whom  the  old  cynics  sought  to  strength¬ 
en  ;  they  want  to  prove  emptiness  at  the 
centre  itself,  whereas  the  old  cynics 
proposed  to  lean  on  the  centre,  and  to 
make  light  onjy  of  that  which  embeds 
the  soul  in  ease,  or  flatters  it  with  sweet 
sensations  or  emotions. 

One  reason  of  the  greater  depth  of 
modern  cynicism  is,  no  doubt,  that 
which  was  suggested  by  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  his  fine  Christmas- Day  ser¬ 
mon,  namely,  that  the  ancient  world, 
even  in  its  highest  religious  ideals,  made 
the  relation  of  man  to  God  no  conscious 
and  substantial  part  of  that  ideal,  while 
the  modern  world  has  been  compelled  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  the  result  has  been 
that  we  have  recognized  as  the  ancients 
never  recognized,  that  man  is  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  external  being,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  on  external  being  ; 
and  that,  without  God,  man  has  no 
hope,  no  career,  no  substantial  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  proper  sense  at  all.  This 
profound  and  widely  diffused  belief  in 
the  religious  dependence  of  man,  has 
necessarily  undermined  the  sturdier 
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school  of  cynicism,  for  those  who  doubt 
man's  dependence  on  God  of  course  go 
on  to  doubt  him  altogether,  and  can  no 
longer  insist  on  ascribing  to  him  that  in* 
ner  kernel  of  independent  life  which  it 
was  the'  aim  of  the  early  cynics  to  save 
from  the  wreck  of  all  that  they  regarded 
as  the  furniture  and  pleasant  appliances 
of  life,  nay,  to  save  in  even  increased 
vitality  by  reason  of  the  wreck  of  that 
furniture  and  those  appliances.  We  see 
that  even  the  deepest  sceptics  now — so 
long  as  they  are  not  cynics,  but  sceptics 
of  the  humanist  kind — instead  of  en¬ 
couraging  man  to  stand  up  boldly  and 
defy  the  world,  attempt  to  provide  him 
with  some  feeble  substitute  for  the  relig¬ 
ion  that  they  ignore,  surrounding  him 
with  a  number  of  soft  observances 
which  appear  to  be  intended  rather  as 
anodynes  for  his  sense  of  loneliness, 
than  as  equivalents  for  the  faith  he  has 
lost.  The  new  cynics,  on  the  other 
hand,  naturally  laugh  at  all  these  poor 
attempts  to  cover  the  blank,  and  delight 
in  showing  how  hollow  is  everything — 
happiness,  love,  grief,  fai^h,  fidelity, 
and  man  himself.  The  modern  cyni¬ 
cism  thus  throws  douto  on  the  solidity  of 
everything,  the  soul  of  man  included  ; 
the  ancient  cynicism  threw  doubts  only 
on  the  solidity  of  everything  outside  the 
soul  of  man.  Nor  is  the  difference  in 
aay  way  surprising.  A  Universe  from 
which,  in  mc^em  belief,  the  Divine  has 
disappeared,  is  not  a  Uruverse  in  which 
it  is  any  longer  worth  while  to  uphold 
the  soul  as  standing  firm  by  its  own  in¬ 
nate  strength.  The  religious  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  human  soul,  as  finding  its 
perfection  in  submission  and  love  to 
God,  had  gone  so  deep,  that  where  that 


ideal  of  it  disappears,  every  ideal  of 
spiritual  strength  disappears  with  it,  and 
the  utter  hollowness  of  life  becomes  the 
natural  axiom  of  the  sceptical  intellect. 
Cynicism  with  us,  thus  means  the  dis¬ 
belief  in  all  realities  worth  believing  in 
— the  discovery  or  presumed  discovery 
that  “  the  pillared  firmament  is  rotten¬ 
ness,  and  earth’s  base  built  on  stubble.” 
Thus  cynicism,  which  used  to  mean 
only  contempt  for  the  solacements  of 
life,  now  means  contempt  for  its  best 
things.  Those  who  now  find  hollow¬ 
ness  in  the  human  affections,  necessar¬ 
ily  find  hollowness  also  in  the  scheme  of 
things  which  makes  the  human  affec¬ 
tions  of  so  much  account  to  us,  hollow¬ 
ness  in  the  whole  order  of  the  Universe 
and  in  the  very  cast  of  the  human  mind 
itself.  Formerly,  it  was  otherwise  ;  it 
was  possible  for  a  depreciation  of  the 
outward  arrangements  of  life  to  imply  a 
profound  belief  in  that  inward  dignity 
which  repudiated  the  need  for  such  ar¬ 
rangements.  Now,  however,  either  we 
believe  in  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
therefore  in  all  which  God  has  provided 
for  eliciting  a  higher  order  of  character 
in  man  ;  or  if  we  do  not,  those  who  are 
realists,  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
live  in  a  world  of  dreams,  disbelieve  in 
man  with  all  their  hearts,  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  his  self-indulgence,  his 
effeminacy,  his  helpless  disposition  to 
lean  on  temporary  supports,  but  on  the 
ground  of  his  incapacity  for  truth,  his 
inconstancy  in  love,  his  opportunist 
conscience,  and  his  weak  craving  for 
what  they  hold  to  be  an  impossible  re¬ 
ligion.  The  strong  side  of  the  ancient 
.cynicism  is  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
modern  cynic. — Spectator. 
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•Who  has  not  heard  of  Liszt?  Who 
has  heard  Liszt  ?  I  suppose  to  most  of 
us  in  England  he  is  personally  a  great 
tradition  and  nothing  more  ;  his  compo¬ 
sitions,  indeed,  form  the  chief  pieces  de 
resistance  of  our  annual  crop  of  piano¬ 
forte  rtcitals,  but  the  man  and  his  play¬ 
ing  are  alike  unknown.  He  has  already 


R.  HAWEIS. 

become  historical  during  his  lifetime. 
Only  by  a  happy  chance  can  I  reckon 
myself  among  the  few  who  have  lately 
heard  Liszt  play. 

I  happened  to  be  staying  in  Rome, 
and  Liszt  kindly  invited  me  over  to  the 
Villa  d’Este  twice. 

There ^at  Tivoli  alone  with  him  he 
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conversed  with  me  of  the  times  long 
gone  by — of  Mendelssohn,  of  Paganini, 
of  Chopin. 

There  in  the  warm  light  of  an  Italian 
autumn,  subdued  by  the  dark-red  cur¬ 
tains  that  hung  in  his  study,  with  an 
old-world  silence  around  us,  he  sat  at 
his  piano  once  more  ;  and  as  he  played 
to  me  the  clock  of  time  went  back,  and 
Chopin  entered  with  his  pale,  refined 
face,  his  slight  aristocratic  figure  ; 
Heine  sat  restlessly  in  a  dark  corner  ; 
Mme.  Sand  reclined  in  the  deep  win¬ 
dow-niche  overlooking  the  desolate 
Campagna,  with  Rome  in  the  distance  ; 
De  Lamennais  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
piano — a  delicate,  yet  sinewy  and  mobile 
frame — with  his  noble  eager  face  all 
aglow,  his  eloquent  tongue  silent,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  inspiration  of  another 
believer  in  another  evangelium  —the 
evangelium  of  the  emotions,  the  Cospel 
of  .\rt. 

Shadows  all  of  you.  yet  to  me  for  an 
hour,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  great 
Cardinal’s  palace  alone  with  Liszt,  more 
real  than  the  men  and  women  of  our 
lesser  day. 

Liszt  is  the  embodiment  of  an  epoch. 
In  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy  he 
represents  that  creative  ferment  through 
which  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  has  come  to  the  understanding  and 
possession  of  itself.  The  Romanticism 
of  1830-40,  with  all  its  deplorable  aber¬ 
rations,  its  reactionary  and  one-sided 
views,  its  hazardous  experiments,  its  im¬ 
patience  of  authority,  its  childlike  and 
impulsive  fancy,  was  nevertheless  a 
great  creative  period. 

Then  were  sown  the  seeds  that  have 
since  germinated  so  gloriously  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  art,  and  politics  throughout 
Europe.  Then  flourished,  or  at  least 
were  born,  the  men  who  impressed  this 
century  with  its  peculiar  characteristics 
— its  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
boundless  curiosity,  noble  upward  en¬ 
deavor,  despairing  scepticism,  trembling 
hope,  eager  love  of  life  and  intense 
belief  in  itself,  intuitive  convictions 
which  every  decade  has  done  something 
to  deepen  and  perhaps  to  justify. 

It  was  the  age  of  Liszt,  of  Paganini, 
Thalberg  ;  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Spohr,  Chopin,  Wagner  ;  of  Lamartine, 
George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor 
Hugo  ;  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge, 


Scott,  and  Wordsworth — age  of  up¬ 
heaval  and  revolution,  ferment  of  new 
life,  unsettlement  of  old  opinions.  The 
political  heavens  were  full  of  portents  ; 
the  firmament  of  Art  flashing  with 
meteors  ;  the  social  world  alive  and  pal¬ 
pitating  with  new  theories  of  life,  which 
mistook  license  for  liberty — truly  an  age 
convulsed  with  the  violence  of  the  old 
aboriginal  impulses  suddenly  let  loose. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eleven  was  the  year  of  the  great  comet 
— a  year  which,  we  are  told,  re-echoed 
with  the  sounds  of  the  lyre  and  the 
sword,  and  announced  so  many  pioneer¬ 
ing  spirits  of  the  future. 

In  1811  was  Franz  Liszt  born.  He 
had  the  hot  Hungarian  blood  of  his 
father,  the  fervid  German  spirit  of  his 
mother,  and  he  inherited  the  lofty  inde¬ 
pendence,  with  none  of  the  class  prej¬ 
udices,  of  the  old  Hungarian  nobility 
from  which  he  sprang. 

Liszt’s  father,  Adam,  earned  a  mod¬ 
est  livelihood  as  agent  and  account¬ 
ant  in  the  house  of  Count  Esterhazy. 
In  that  great  musical  family  inseparably 
associated  with  the  names  of  Haydn  and 
Schubert,*  Adam  Liszt  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  distinguished 
musicians.  The  Prince  s  private  band 
had  risen  to  public  fame  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  venerable  Haydn  him¬ 
self.  The  Liszt’s,  father  and  son,  often 
went  to  Eisenstadt,  where  the  count 
lived  ;  there  they  rubbed  elbows  with 
Cherubini  and  Hummel,  a  pupil  of 
Mozart. 

Franz  took  to  music  from  his  earliest 
childhood.  When  about  five  years  old 
he  was  asked  what  he  would  like  to  do. 
“  Learn  the  piano,”  said  the  little 
fellow.  Soon  afterward  his  father  ask¬ 
ed  him  what  he  would  like  to  be  ;  the 
child  pointed  to  a  print  of  Beethoven 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  said,  ”  Like 
him.”  Long  before  his  feet  could  reach 
the  pedals  or  his  fingers  stretch  an 
octave,  the  boy  spent  all  his  spare  time 
strumming,  making  what  he  called 
”  clangs,”  chords,  and  modulations. 
He  mastered  scales  and  exercises  with¬ 
out  difficulty. 

But  there  was  a  certain  intensity  in 
all  he  did,  which  seemed  to  wear  him 
out.  He  was  attacked  with  fever,  but 


*  See  my  Music  and  Morals,  sections  96,  106. 
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would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  lie  down 
until  completely  exhausted  ;  then  he  lay 
and  prayed  aloud  to  God  to  make  him 
well,  and  vowed  that  on  his  recovery  he 
would  only  make  hymns  and  play  music 
which  pleased  God  and  his  parents. 
The  strong  lines  of  his  character  early 
asserted  themselves — religious  ardor, 
open  sincerity,  a  certain  nobleness  of 
mind  that  scorned  a  lie  and  generously 
confessed  to  a  fault,  quick  atfections, 
ready  sympathies,  a  mind  singularly 
without  prejudices  'or  antipathies,  ex¬ 
cept  in  music.  Liszt's  musical  antipa¬ 
thies  are  matters  of  world-wide  notori¬ 
ety  ;  his  hatred  of  “  Conser\’atorium” 
dogma,  his  contempt  for  the  musical 
doctrinaire,  his  aversion  to  the  shallow 
and  frivolous,  his  abhorrence  of  mere 
sensationalism. 

The  boy’s  decided  bent  soon  banish¬ 
ed  all  thought  of  anything  but  a  musi¬ 
cal  vocation,  but  the  res  angusta  domi 
stood  in  the  way. 

How  was  he  to  be  taught  ?  how  was 
he  to  be  heard  ?  how  to  earn  money  ? 
That  personal  fascination,  from  which 
no  one  who  has  ever  come  in  contact 
with  Liszt  has  quite  escaped,  helped  him 
thus  early.  When  eight  years  old,  he 
played  before  Count  Esterhazy  in  the 
presence  of  six  noblemen,  among  them 
Counts  Amadee,  .\pponyi,  and  Szapary 
— eternal  honor  to  their  names  !  They 
at  once  subscribed  for  him  an  annuity 
of  six  hundred  gulden  for  six  years. 
This  was  to  help  the  little  prodigy  to  a 
musical  education. 

His  parents  felt  the  whole  importance 
of  the  crisis.  If  the  boy  was  to  pros¬ 
per,  the  father’s  present  retired  life 
with  a  fixed  income  must  be  exchanged 
for  an  unsettled,  wandering  and  preca¬ 
rious  existence.  “  When  the  six  years 
are  over,  and  your  hopes  prove  vain, 
what  will  become  of  us  ?”  said  his 
mother,  who  heard,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  father  was  going  to  give  up 
the  agency  and  settle  down  wherever 
the  boy  might  need  instruction,  protec¬ 
tion,  and  a  home.  “  Mother,”  said  the 
impetuous  child,  “  what  God  wills  !” 
and  he  added  prophetically  enough, 
“  God  will  help  me  to  repay  you  for  all 
your  anxieties  and  for  what  you  do  for 
me.”  And  w-ith  what  results  he  labored 
in  this  faith,  years  afterward  in  Paris, 
we  shall  see.  * 


The  agency  was  thrown  up  ;  the  hum¬ 
ble  family,  mother,  father,  son,  went 
out  alone  from  the  little  Hungarian  vil¬ 
lage  into  an  unknown  and  untried 
world,  simply  trusting  to  the  genius, 
the  will,  the  word  of  an  obscure  child 
of  eight  :  ”  I  will  be  a  musician,  and 
nothing  else  !” 

As  the  child  knelt  at  his  farewell  mass 
in  the  little  village  church  of  Raiding, 
many  wept,  others  shook  their  heads, 
but  some  even  then  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  of  his  future  greatness,  and 
said,  “  That  boy  will  one  day  come 
back  in  a  glass  coach.”  This  modest 
symbol  represented  to  them  the  idea  of 
boundless  wealth. 

Hummel  would  only  teach  for  a  gold¬ 
en  louis  a  lesson,  and  then  picked  his 
pupils  ;  but  at  Vienna  the  father  and 
son  fell  in  with  Czerny,  Beethoven’s 
pupil,  and  the  famous  Salieri,  now 
seventy  years  old. 

Czerny  at  once  took  to  Liszt,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  take  anything  for  his  instruc¬ 
tion.  Salieri  was  also  fascinated,  and 
instructed  him  in  harmony  ;  and  fortu¬ 
nate  it  was  that  Liszt  began  his  course 
under  two  such  strict  mentors. 

He  soon  began  to  resent  Czerny’s 
method — thought  he  knew  better  and 
needed  not  those  dry  studies  of 
dementi  and  that  irksome  fingering  by 
rule — he  could  finger  everything  in  half 
a  dozen  different  ways.  There  was  a 
moment  when  it  seemed  that  master  and 
pupil  would  have  to  part,  but  timely 
concessions  to  genius  paved  the  way  to 
dutiful  submission,  and  years  afterward 
the  great  master  dedicated  to  the  rigid 
disciplinarian  of  his  boyhood  his 
”  Vingtquatre  (irandcs  Etudes”  in  af¬ 
fectionate  remembrance. 

Young  talent  often  splits  upon  the 
rock  of  self-sufficiency.  Many  a  clever 
artist  has  failed  because  in  the  pride  of 
youthful  facility  he  has  declined  the 
method  and  drudgery  of  a  correct  tech¬ 
nique. 

Such  a  light  as  Liszt’s  could  not  be 
long  hid  ;  all  Vienna  in  1822  was  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  wonderful  boy.  ”  Est  deus 
in  nobis,”  wrote  the  papers  rather  pro¬ 
fanely.  The  ”  little  Hercules.”  the 
”  young  giant,”  the  boy  “  virtuoso 
from  the  clouds,”  were  among  the  epi¬ 
thets  coined  to  celebrate  his  marvellous 
rendering  of  Hummel’s  “Concerto  in 
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A”  and  a  free  “  Fantasia”  of  his 
own. 

The  Vienna  Concert  Hall  was  crowd¬ 
ed  to  hear  hitn,  and  the  other  illus¬ 
trious  artists — then,  as  indeed  they  have 
been  ever  since  forced  to  do  wherever 
Liszt  appeared  —  effaced  themselves 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  could. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  gen¬ 
erous  nature  as  well  as  to  the  consum¬ 
mate  ability  of  Liszt,  that,  while  oppos¬ 
ing  partisans  have  fought  bitterly  over 
him — Thalbergites,  Herzites,  Mendels- 
sohnites  versus  Lisztites — jet  few  of  the 
great  artists  who  have,  one  after  another, 
had  to  yield  to  him  in  popularity  have 
denied  to  him  their  admiration,  while 
most  of  them  have  given  him  their 
friendship. 

Liszt  early  wooed  and  early  won 
Vienna.  He  spoke  ever  of  his  dear 
Viennese  and  their  “  resounding  city.” 

When  I  saw  Liszt  at  Tivoli  in  1880,  I 
remember  his  saying  to  me,  ”  J’ai  re9u 
le  celebre  baiser  de  Beethoven.”  I  find 
that  Beethoven’s  secretary,  Schindler, 
wrote  in  1823  to  Beethoven  :  ”  You  will 
be  present  at  little  Liszt’s  concert  will 
you  not  ?  It  will  encourage  the  boy. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  go.”  And 
Beethoven  went.  When  the  “  little 
Liszt”  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  he 
saw  Beethoven  in  the  front  row  ;  it 
nerved  instead  of  staggering  him — he 
played  with  an  abandon  and  inspiration 
which  defied  criticism.  Amid  the 
storm  of  applause  v/hich  followed, 
Beethoven  was  observed  to  step  up  on 
the  platform,  take  the  young  virtuoso  in 
his  arms,  and  embrace  him,  as  Liszt  as¬ 
sured  me,  ”  on  both  cheeks.”  This  was 
an  event  not  to  be  lightly  forgotten, 
and  hardly  after  fiftj-seven  years  to  be 
alluded  to  without  a  certain  awe  ;  in¬ 
deed,  Liszt’s  voice  quite  betrayed  his 
sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion 
as  he  repeated,  with  a  certain  conscious 
pride  and  gravity,  ”  Oui,  j’ai,  re^u  le 
baiser  de  Beethoven.” 

A  concert  tour  on  his  way  to  Paris 
brought  him  before  the  critical  public 
of  Stuttgard  and  Munich.  Hummel, 
an  old  man,  and  Moscheles,  then  in  his 
prime,  heard  him  and  declared  that  his 
playing  was  equal  to  theirs.  But  Liszt 
was  bent  upon  completing  his  studies 
in  the  celebrated  school  of  the  French 


capital,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  old  musi¬ 
cal  dictator  Cherubini. 

The  Erards,  who  were  destined  to 
owe  so  much  to  Liszt,  and  to  whom 
Liszt  throughout  his  career  has  owed  so 
much,  at  once  provided  him  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  piano  ;  but  Cherubini  put  in 
force  a  certain  by-law  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  excluding  foreigners,  and  excluded 
Franz  Liszt. 

This  was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  eager 
student.  He  hardly  knew  how  little  he 
required  such  patronage.  In  a  very 
^ort  time  “ /.r  petit  Liszt  ’  was  the 
great  Paris  sensation.  The  old  noblesse 
tried  to  spoil  him  with  flattery',  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  drugged  him  with 
bonbons,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  called 
him  the  ‘‘little  Mozart.”  He  gave 
private  concerts  at  which  Herz,  Mos¬ 
cheles,  Lafont,  and  De  Beriot,  assisted. 
Rossini  would  sit  by  his  side  at  the 
piano  and  applaud.  He  was  a  “  mira¬ 
cle.”  The  company  never  tired  of  ex¬ 
tolling  his  “  verve,  fougue  et  original- 
ite,”  while  the  ladies,  who  petted  and 
caressed  him  after  each  performance, 
were  delighted  at  his  simple  and  grace¬ 
ful  carriage,  the  elegance  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  perfect  breeding  and 
propriety  of  his  demeanor. 

He  was  only  twelve  when  he  played 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  one  of  those  singular  incidents 
which  remind  one  of  Paganini’s 
triumphs  occurred. 

At  the  close  of  a  bravura  cadenza  the 
band  forgot  to  come  in,  so  absorbed 
were  the  musicians  in  watching  the 
young  prodigy.  Their  failure  was 
worth  a  dozen  successes  to  Liszt.  The 
ball  of  the  marvellous  was  fairly  set 
rolling. 

Gall,  the  inventor  of  phrenology, 
took  a  cast  of  the  little  Liszt’s  skull  ; 
Talma,  the  tragedian,  embraced  him 
publicly  with  effusion  ;  and  the  misan¬ 
thropic  Marquis  do  Noailles  became  his 
mentor, 'and  initiated  him  into  the  art 
of  painting. 

In  1824,  Liszt,  then  thirteen  years 
old,  came  with  his  father  to  England  ; 
his  mother  returned  to  Austria. 

He  went  down  to  Windsor  to  see 
George  IV.,  who  was  delighted  with 
him,  and  Liszt,  speaking  of  him  to  me, 
said  :  “  1  was  very  young  at  the  time. 
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but  I  remember  the  King  very  well — a 
fine  pompous- looking  gentleman." 

In  London  he  met  Clementi  whose 
exercises  he  had  so  objected  to,  Cipriani 
Potter,  Cramer,  also  of  exercise  celeb- 
rity>  Kalkbrenner,  Neate,  then  a  fash¬ 
ionable  pianist,  once  a  great  favorite  of 
(leorge  III.,  and  whom  I  remember 
about  thirty  years  ago  in  extreme  old 
age.  He  described  to  me  the  poor  old 
kiilg’s  delight  at  hearing  him  play  some 
simple  English  melodies.  "  I  assure 
you,  Mr  Neate,’’  said  George  III., 
"  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  hearing 
you  play  those  simple  airs  than  in  all 
the  variations  and  tricks  your  fine  play¬ 
ers  affect.’’ 

George  IV.,  went  to  Drury  Lane  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  boy,  and  command¬ 
ed  an  encore.  Liszt  was  also  heard  in 
the  theatre  at  Manchester,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  private  houses. 

On  his  return  to  France  people 
noticed  a  change  in  him.  He  was  now 
fourteen,  grave,  serious,  often  pre-oc- 
cupied,  already'  a  little  tired  of  praise, 
and  excessively  tired  of  being  called 
"  le  petit  Liszt.”  His  vision  began  to 
take  a  wider  sweep.  The  relation 
between  art  and  religion  exercised  him. 
His  mind  was  naturally  devout. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  was  his  constant  com¬ 
panion.  ”  Rejoice  in  nothing  but  a 
good  deed  “  Through  labor  to  rest, 
through  combat  to  victory  “  the 
glory  which  men  give  and  take  is  trans¬ 
itory” — these  and  like  phrases  were 
already  deeply  engraven  on  the  fleshly 
tablets  of  his  heart.  Amid  all  his  glow¬ 
ing  triumphs  he  was  developing  a  cur¬ 
ious  disinclination  to  appear  in  public  ; 
he  seemed  to  yearn  for  solitude  and 
meditation. 

In  1827  he  now  again  hurried  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  short  time,  but  his  father’s 
sudden  illness  drove  them  to  Boulogne, 
where,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  died 
Adam  Liszt,  leaving  the  young  Franz 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  unprotected  and  alone. 

Rousing  himself  from  the  bodily  pros¬ 
tration  and  torpor  of  grief  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Franz,  with  admirable  energy 
and  that  high  sense  of  honor  which  has 
always  distinguished  him,  began  to  set 
his  house  in  order. 

He  called  in  all  his  debts,  sold  his 


magnificent  grand  Erard,  and  left  Bou¬ 
logne  for  Paris  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a 
light  pocket,  but  not  owing  a  sou. 

He  sent  for  his  mother,  and  for  the 
next  twelve  years,  1828-1840,  the  two 
lived  together,  chiefly  in  Paris.  There, 
as  a  child,  he  had  been  a  nine  days’ 
wonder,  but  the  solidity  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  was  now  destined  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  his  stormy  and  interrupted 
mental  and  moral  development. 

Such  a  plant  could  not  come  to  ma¬ 
turity  all  at  once.  No  drawing-room  or 
concert-room  success  satisfied  a  heart 
for  which  the  world  of  human  emotion 
seemed  too  small,  and  an  intellect  pierc¬ 
ing  with  intuitive  intelligence  into  the 
"  clear-obscure”  depths  of  religion  and 
philosophy. 

But  Franz  was  young,  and  Franz  was 
poor,  and  his  mother  had  to  be  support¬ 
ed.  She  was  his  first  care.  Systemati¬ 
cally,  he  labored  to  put  by  a  sum  which 
would  assure  her  of  a  competency,  and 
often  with  his  tender  genial  smile  he 
would  remind  her  of  his  own  childish 
words,  ”  God  will  help  me  to  repay 
you  for  all  that  you  have  done  for 
me.”  Still,  he  labored  often  wofully 
against  the  grain.  ”  Poverty,”  he 
writes,  “  that  old  mediator  between 
man  and  evil,  tore  me  from  my  solitude 
devoted  to  meditation,  and  placed  me 
before  a  public  on  whom  not  only  my 
own  but  my  own  mother’s  existence  de¬ 
pended.  Young  and  overstrained,  I 
suffered  painfully  under  the  contact 
with  external  things  which  my  vocation 
as  a  musician  brought  with  it,  and  which 
wounded  me  all  the  more  intensely  that 
my  heart  at  this  time  was  filled  entirely 
with  the  mystical  feelings  of  love  and 
religion.” 

Of  course  the  gifted  young  pianist’s 
connection  grew  rapidly.  He  got  his 
twenty  francs  a  lesson  at  the  best 
houses ;  he  was  naturally  a  welcome 
guest,  and  from  the  first  seemed  to  have 
the  run  of  high  Parisian  society. 

His  life  was  feverish,  his  activity  [ir- 
•  regular,  his  health  far  from  strong  ;  but 
the  vulgar  temptations'of  the  gay  capi¬ 
tal  seemed  to  have  little  attraction  for 
his  noble  nature.  His  heart  remained 
unspoiled.  He  was  most  generous  to 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  his 
lessons,  most  pitiful  to  the  poor,  most 
dutiful  and  affectionate  to  his  mother. 
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Coming  home  late  from  some  grand  en-  genial  marriage  ;  he  seems  to  have  turn- 
tertainment,  he  would  sit  outside  on  the  ed  with  intense  ardor  to  religion.  His 
staircase  till  morning  sooner  than  good  mother  used  to  complain  to  those 
awaken,  or  perhaps  alarm,  her  by  letting  who  came  to  inquire  for  him  that  he 
himself  in.  But  in  losing  his  father  he  was  all  day  long  in  church,  and  had 
seemed  to  have  lost  a  certain  method  ceased  to  occupy  himself,  as  he  should, 
and  order.  His  meals  were  irregular,  with  music. 

so  were  his  lessons  ;  more  so  were  the  L'ove,  grief,  religion,  all  struggling 
hours  devoted  to  sleep.  together  for  victory  in  that  young  and 

.\t  this  time  he  was  hardly  twenty  ;  fervid  spirit,  at  last  seemed  to  fairly 
we  are  not  surprised  anon  to  hear  in  his  exhaust  him, 

own  words  of  “  a  female  form  chaste  His  old  haunts  knew  him  not  ;  his 
and  pure  as  the  alabaster  of  holy  ves-  pupils  were  neglected  ;  he  saw  no 
sel  but  he  adds  :  "  Such  was  the  friends  ;  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  ; 

sacrifice  which  I  offered.with  tears  to  and  at  last  would  only  see  his  mother  at 
the  God  of  Christians  !’’  meals. 

I  will  explain.  He  never  appeared  in  the  streets,  and 

Mile.  Caroline  St,  Cricq  was  just  not  unnaturally  ended  by  falling  danger- 
seventeen,  lithe,  slender,  and  of  “  an-  ously  ill.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Paris 
gelic”  beauty,  with  a  complexion  like  a  was  one  morning  startled  with  the  fol- 
lily  flushed  with  roses,  open,  “  impres-  lowing  newspaper  announcement  ; 
sionable  to  beauty,  to  the  world,  to  re¬ 
ligion,  to  God.”  The  Countess,  her  death  of  young  liszt. 

mother,  appears  to  have  been  a  charm¬ 
ing  woman,  very  partial  to  Liszt,  whom  ”  Young  Liszt  died  at  Paris — the 
she  engaged  to  instruct  Mademoiselle  in  event  is  painful — at  an  age  when  most 
music.  children  are  at  school.  He  had  con- 

The  lessons  went  not  by  time,  but  by  quered  the  public,”etc.  So  wrote  the 
inclination.  The  young  man's  elo-  Etoile.  In  fact,  he  was  seriously  ill. 
tjuence,  varied  knowledge,  ardent  love  M.  von  Lenz,  Beethoven's  biographer, 
of  literature,  and  flashing  genius  won  went  to  visit  him.  He  was  lying  pale, 
both  the  mother  and  daughter.  Not  haggard,  and  apathetic  ;  could  hardly 
one  of  them  seemed  to  suspect  the  be  roused  to  converse,  except  occasion- 
whirlpool  of  grief  and  death  to  which  ally  when  music  cropped  up.  Then  his 
they  were  hurrying.  The  Countess  fell  eye  brightened  for  a  moment  like  the 
ill  and  died,  but  not  before  she  had  rec-  “  flashing  of  a  dagger  in  the  sun.” 
ommended  T.iszt  to  the  Count  St.  In  1830  the  Revolution  burst  on 
Cricq  as  a  possible  suitor  for  the  hand  Paris.  This,  it  seems,  was  needed  to 
of  Mademoiselle.  arouse  Liszt.  The  inner  life  was  sud- 

The  haughty  diplomat  St.  Cricq  at  denly  to  be  exchanged  for  the  outer, 
once  put  his  foot  down.  The  funeral  Self  was  to  be  merged  in  the  larger  in- 
over,  Liszt’s  movements  were  watched,  terests,  some  of  them  delusions,  which 
They  were  innocent  enough.  He  was  now  began  to  pose  again  under  the  cun- 
already  an  enfant  de  la  tnaison,  but  one  ning  watchwords  of  “  Libertc,  Egalite, 
night  he  lingered  reading  aloud  some  Fraternite.” 

favorite  author  to  Mademoiselle  a  little  Generous  souls  saw  in  the  cjuarrel  of 
too  late.  He  was  reported  by  the  ser-  Charles  X.  with  his  people  the  hope  of 
vants,  and  received  his  polite  dismissal  a  new  national  life.  They  proposed  to 
as  music  master.  exchange  the  old  and  effete  “  Divine 

In  an  interview  with  the  Count  his  own  right”  for  the  legitimate  “sovereignty 
pride  was  deeply  wounded.  “Differ-  of  the  people.’’  “  C’est  le  canon  qui 
ence  of  rank!”  said  the  Count.  That  I’a  gueri  !”  his  mother  used  to  say. 
was  (|uite  enough  for  Liszt.  He  rose,  Liszt  was  hardly  restrained  by  her  tears 
pale  as  death,  with  quivering  lip,  but  and  entreaties  from  rushing  to  the  barri- 
utlered  not  a  word.  cades.  The  cure  threatened  to  be  worse 

As  a  man  of  honor  he  had  but  one  than  the  disease.  The  heroic  deeds  of 
course.  He  and  Caroline  parted  for-  the  “  great  week”  inflamed  him,  and  he 
ever.  She  contracted  later  an  uncon-  shouted  with  the  rest  for  the  silver-hair- 
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ed  General  Lafayette,  “  genius  of  the. 
liberties  of  two  worlds.” 

The  Republican  enthusiasm,  so  hap¬ 
pily  restrained  from  action  out  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  dependent  mother,  found  a 
more  wholesome  vent  in  a  vigorous  re- 
tuin  to  his  neglected  art.  Just  as  he 
was  busy  revolving  great  battle  sym¬ 
phonies,  his  whole  artistic  nature  re¬ 
ceived  a  decisive  and  startling  impulse 
from  the  sudden  apparition  of  Paganini 
in  Paris.  Preceded  by  revolution  and 
cholera,  this  weird  man  had  come  upon 
the  bright  city  that  had  sinned  and  suf¬ 
fered  so  much,  and  found  her  shaken 
and  demoralized,  but  still  seething  with 
a  strange  ferment  of  new  life  in  which 
Saint-Simonianism,  communism,  and 
scepticism,  side  by  side  with  fanaticism, 
piety,  and  romance,  struggled  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Into  the 
depths  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Romantic  movement  of  1830-40  it  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  enter.  There 
was  war  alike  with  the  artificial  hum¬ 
drum  of  the  old  French  world  and  the 
still  more  artificial  revival  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  world  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  human  spirit  was  at  length  to  be 
liberated  ;  no  one,  it  was  held,  need 
believe  anything  that  did  not  happen  to 
commend  itself  to  his  fancy  or  passion. 
As  Heine  put  it  :  ”  The  great  God,  it 
appeared,  was  not  at  all  the  being  in 
whom  our  grandmothers  had  trusted  ; 
he  w'as,  in  fact,  none  other  than  your 
yourself.”  No  one  need  be  bound  by 
the  morals  of  an  effete  civilization.  In 
love  the  world  of  sentiment  alone  must 
decide  our  actions.  Every  one  must  be 
true  to  nature.  All  men  were  brothers, 
and  women  should  have  equal  and  inde¬ 
pendent  rights.  The  social  contract, 
most  free  and  variable,  must  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  marriage,  community  of  goods 
for  hereditary  possessions,  philosophy 
for  law,  and  romance  for  religion.  The 
beautiful  and  pregnant  seeds  of  truth 
that  lay  embedded  in  the  teeming  soil  of 
this  great  movement  have  since  fully 
germinated  ;  its  extravagances  have 
already,  to  a  great  extent,  been  out¬ 
grown. 

In  spite  of  theories  disastrous  to  po¬ 
litical  and  social  order,  the  genius  of 
Mme.  Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  and  A.  de 
Musset,  sceptic  and  sensualist  as  he 
was,  have  rescued  the  movement  from 


the  despair  of  raw  materialism  and  pro¬ 
duced  works  of  immortal  beauty  and 
spiritual  significance. 

They  helped  the  European  spirit  to 
recover  its  independence,  they  reacted 
against  the  levelling  tyranny  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  were  largely  instrumental 
in  undermining  the  third  Napoleon’s 
throne  of  gilded  lead.  Stained  with 
license  and  full  of  waywardness,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  an  age  of  great  and  strong 
feelings — an  age  volcanic,  vivid,  elec¬ 
tric.  Such  an  age  eagerly  welcomed 
the  magicians  who  set  the  language  of 
emotion  free,  and  gave  to  music  its  myr¬ 
iad  wings  and  million  voices. 

Paganini  appeared.  The  violin  was 
no  more  the  violin.  A  new  transcend¬ 
ent  technique  it  the  absolute  minis¬ 
ter  of  an  emancipated  and  fantastic  will. 
The  extraordinary  power  exercised  by 
the  Italian  violinist  throughout  Europe 
was  quickened  by  the  electric  air  which 
he  breathed.  The  times  were  ripe. 
He  stood  before  kings  and  people  as  the 
very  emotional  embodiment  of  the  Zeit- 
geist.  He  was  the  emancipated  demon 
of  the  epoch,  with  power  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  sound,  and  marshal  in 
strange  and  frenzied  legions  the  troub¬ 
led  spirits  of  the  time. 

When  Liszt  heard  Paganini,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  to  be  the  message  for  which 
he  had  been  waiting.  From  him  he 
doubtless  received  that  passion  for 
”  transcendent  execution,”  that  abso¬ 
lute  perfection  of  technique^  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  create  the  modern  piano¬ 
forte  school,  and  do  for  Erard  and 
Broadwood  what  Paganini  did  for  Stra- 
divarius  and  Joseph  (Juarnerius.  His 
transcriptions  of  Paganini's  studies,  the 
arpeggio,  the  fioriture,  the  prodigious 
attaque  and  elan  that  took  audiences  by 
storm,  the  meetings  of  extremes  which 
abolished  the  spaces  on  the  pianoforte 
keyboard  by  making  the  hands  ubiqui¬ 
tous — these  and  other  "  developments” 
were  doubtless  inspired  by  the  prodig¬ 
ious  feats  of  Paganini. 

Liszt  now  suddenly  retired  from  the 
concert-room.  He  was  no  longer  heard 
in  public  ;  he  seemed  disinclined,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  presence  of  his  intimates,  to 
exhibit  his  wondrous  talent ;  but  he  re¬ 
tired  to  perfect  himself,  to  work  up  and 
work  out  the  new'  impulses  which  he  had 
received  from  Paganini. 
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He  thus  early  laid  deep  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  unique  virtuosity  ;  and 
when  he  reappeared  in  public  he  seemed 
to  mount  at  once  to  that  solitary  pin¬ 
nacle  of  fame  and  surpassing  excellence 
to  which  the  greatest  pianist  then  and 
ever  since  have  looked  up  in  admiring 
and  despairing  wonder.  Tausig  said  : 
**  We  are  all  blockheads  by  the  side  of 
Liszt."  Rubinstein  has  ohen  declared 
Liszt’s  perfection  of  art  and  wealth  of 
resource  to  be  simply  unrivalled. 

For  a  short  time  in  his  absence  at 
Paris,  it  was  thought  that  Thalberg 
would  prove  a  formidable  opponent ; 
but  Liszt  had  only  to  reappear,  and 
Thalberg  himself  was  forced  to  join  in 
the  general  applause.  When  between 
the  various  schools  there  was  war,  it  was 
carried  on  by  the  partisans  of  the  great 
men.  Although  they  freely  criticised 
one  another,  nothing  is  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  kindly  personal  feeling 
which  obtained  between  Liszt  and  his 
natural  enemies,  the  great  pianists  of 
the  age,  Moscheles,  Chopin,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Thalberg. 

There  were  no  doubt  cabals,  and  at 
one  time  in  Paris  he  met  with  much  de¬ 
traction,  but  he  seemed  to  move  in  a  re¬ 
gion  of  lofty  courtesy  in  which  squab¬ 
bling  for  precedence  was  out  of  place  ; 
and  his  generosity  of  heart  and  genial 
recognition  of  others’  talent  disarmed 
criticism  and  silenced  malice. 

With  the  outburst  of  the  Revolution, 
with  the  appearance  of  Paganini,  came 
also  to  Liszt  a  violent  reaction  against 
the  current  religious  ideas  and  the  whole 
of  the  Catholic  teaching. 

Readin^l^iad  opened  his  eyes  ;  the 
Catholic  system  seemed  to  him  not  only 
inadequate,  but  false.  He  required  a 
freer  atmosphere,  one  rather  more  inter¬ 
pretative  of  human  facts  and  human 
nature  ;  he  thought  he  found  it  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Saint-Simonians.  The 
"  Nouveau  Chrislianisme,"  by  far  the 
best  of  St.  Simon’s  lucubrations,  seem¬ 
ed  to  show  that  the  Church  had  mis¬ 
represented  and  outraged  the  religion  of 
Christ.  It  failed  to  take  due  account  of 
art  and  science,  had  no  sympathy  with 
progress,  refused  altogether  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  Zeitgeist,  and  had  evidently 
ceased  to  lead  the  thinkers  or  purify  the 
masses. 

About  this  time  Liszt  came  across  the 
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eloquent  and  gifted  Abb^  de  Lamennais. 
This  man  it  was  who  more  than  any 
other  saved  Liszt  from  drifting  into  the 
prevailing  whirlpool  of  atheism.  The 
heterodox  Abb^,  who  himself  had 
broken  with  the  retrograde  religion  of 
Rome,  re-formulated  his  system,  and 
discovered  for  him  what  at  that  time  he 
most  craved  for — a  link  between  his  re¬ 
ligion  and  his  art. 

“  Art,’’  said  De  Lamennais,  "  is  in 
man  what  creative  power  is  in  God." 
Art  is  the  embodiment  of  eternal  types. 
Nature  suggests  a  beauty  she  never 
completely  realizes.  Only  in  the  soul 
of  man  is  the  supernal  beauty  mirrored 
as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  God.  Art  is 
the  soul’s  formula  for  the  expression  of 
its  inner  life.  “  .\rt,  therefore,  is  an 
expression  of  God  ;  her  works  are  an 
infinite  manifold  reflection  of  Him.’’ 

The  mission  of  art  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  inner  life,  to  lift  the  souls 
of  others  into  high  communion  with  it¬ 
self,  to  express  its  joy  in  possession,  its 
hope  of  attainment,  its  insatiable  and 
divine  longings,  its  dreams  of  the  in¬ 
finite — these  seemed  to  Liszt  high  func¬ 
tions,  enriching,  fertilizing,  and  consol¬ 
ing  all  life,  and  leading  the  spirit  forth 
into  that  weird  borderland  of  the  emo¬ 
tions,  where  voices  come  to  it  from  the 
Unseen,  and  radiant  flashes  from  be¬ 
hind  the  Veil. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  1831  that 
Liszt  met  Chopin  in  Paris.  From  the 
first,  these  two  men,  so  different, 
became  fast  friends.  Chopin’s  delicate, 
retiring  soul  found  a  singular  delight  in 
Liszt’s  strong  and  imposing  personality. 
Liszt’s  exquisite  perception  enabled  him 
perfectly  to  live  in  the  strange  dream¬ 
land  of  Chopin's  fancies,  while  his  own 
vigor  inspired  Chopin  with  nerve  to 
conceive  those  mighty  Polonaises  that  he 
could  never  properly  play  himself,  and 
which  he  so  gladly  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  his  prodigious  friend.  Liszt 
undertook  the  task  of  interpreting 
Chopin  to  the  mixed  crowds  which  he 
revelled  in  subduing,  but  from  which 
his  fastidious  and  delicately-strung  friend 
shrank  with  something  like  aversion. 

From  Chopin,  Liszt  and  all  the  world 
after  him  got  that  tempo  rubato,  that 
playing  with  the  duration  of  notes  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  time,  and  those  ara¬ 
besque  ornaments  which  are  woven  like 
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fine  embroidery  all  about  the  pages  of 
Chopin’s  nocturnes,  and  lift  what  in 
others  are  mere  casual  flourishes  into 
the  dignity  of  interpretative  phrases  and 
poetic  commentaries  on  the  text. 

People  were  fond  of  comparing  the 
two  young  men  who  so  often  appeared 
in  the  same  salons  together — Liszt  with 
his  finely-shaped,  long,  oval  head  and 
profile  d'ivoire,  set  proudly  on  his 
shoulders,  his  stiff  hair  of  dark  blonde 
thrown  back  from  the  forehead  without 
a  parting,  and  cut  in  a  straight  line,  his 
aplomb,  his  magnificent  and  courtly 
bearing,  his  ready  tongue,  his  flashing 
wit  and  fine  irony,  his  genial  bonhomie 
and  irresistibly  winning  smile ;  and 
Chopin,  also  with  dark  blonde  hair,  but 
soft  as  silk,  parted  on  one  side,  to  use 
Liszt’s  own  words,  “  an  angel  of  fair 
countenance  with  brown  eyes,  from 
which  intellect  beamed  rather  than 
burned,  a  gentle,  refined  smile,  slightly 
aquiline  nose,  a  delicious,  clear,  almost 
diaphanous  complexion,  all  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  harmony  of  a  soul  which  re¬ 
quired  no  commentary  beyond  itself.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  generous  or 
more  true  than  Liszt’s  recognition  of 
Chopin’s  independent  support.  ’’  To 
our  endeavors,”  he  says,  ‘‘  to  our  strug¬ 
gles,  just  then  so  much  needing  cer¬ 
tainty,  he  lent  us  the  support  of  a  calm, 
unshakable  conviction,  equally  armed 
against  apathy  and  cajolery,”  There 
was  only  one  picture  on  the  rvalls  of 
Chopin’s  room  ;  it  hung  just  above  his 
piano.  It  was  a  head  of  Liszt. 

The  over-intensity  of  Liszt’s  power¬ 
ful  nature  may  have  occasionally  led 
him  into  extravagances  of  virtuosity, 
which  laid  him  open  to  some  just  criti¬ 
cism.  Robert  Schumann  observed 
acutely  :  “It  appears  as  if  the  sight  of 
Chopin  brought  him  again  to  his 
senses.” 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  scheme  to 
describe  the  battle  which  romanticism 
in  music  waged  against  the  prevalent 
conventionalities.  V\’e  know  the  gener¬ 
al  outcome  of  the  struggle  culminating, 
after  the  most  prodigious  artistic  con¬ 
vulsions,  in  the  musical  supremacy  of 
Richtrd  Wagner,  who  certainly  marks 
firmly  and  broadly  enough  the  greatest 
stride  in  musical  development  made 
since  Beethoven. 

That  Hector  Berlioz  emancipated  the 


orchestra  from  all  previous  trammels, 
and  dealt  with  sound  at  first  hand  as 
the  elemental  and  expressional  breath  of 
the  soul,  that  he  was  thus  the  immediate 
precursor  of  Wagner,  who  said  with 
more  modesty  than  truth,  “  I  have  in¬ 
vented  nothing” — this  is  now  admitted. 
That  Schumann  was  afraid  of  the  ex¬ 
cesses  into  which  the  romantic  musicians 
threatened  to  plunge,  and,  having  start¬ 
ed  well  and  cheered  them  on,  showed 
some  tendency  to  relapse  into  old  form 
at  the  moment  when  his  ingenious  and 
passionate  soul  sank  into  final  and  pre¬ 
mature  gloom — that  has  been  whispered. 
That  Mendelssohn  was  over-w’edded  to 
classical  tradition  and  a  certain  passion 
for  neatness  and  precision  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  sounding  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  revoluntionary  epoch 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  moved,  and  bv 
which  his  sunny  spirit  was  so  little 
affected — this  I  am  now  able  to  see. 
That  Spohr  was  too  doctrinaire  and 
mannered,  .Meyerbeer  a  great  deal  too 
fond  of  melodrama  and  sensation  for  its 
own  sake,  that  Rossini  and  Auber,  ex¬ 
clusively  bent  on  amusing  the  public,  were 
scarcely  enough  hommes  s/rieux  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  deeper  development  of  har¬ 
mony,  or  effect  any  revolution  in  musi¬ 
cal  form,  most  musicians  will  allow,  and 
that  Liszt  by  his  unique  virtuosity  has 
made  it  difficult  for  the  world  to  accept 
him  in  any  other  capacity,  is  the  con¬ 
stant  grievance  paraded  by  his  admir¬ 
ers.  From  all  which  reflections  it  may 
be  inferred  that  many  workers  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  wealth,  resource  and 
emancipation  of  modern  music  from 
those  trammels  which  sougl^  to  confine 
its  spirit  or  limit  its  freedom.  Through 
past  form,  it  has  at  length  learned  to  use 
instead  of  being  used  by  form.  The 
modern  orchestra  has  won  the  unity  and 
spontaneity  of  an  independent  living 
organism.  Like  the  body,  it  is  a  com¬ 
plex  mechanism,  but  it  is  to  the  mind  of 
the  composer  as  the  human  body  is  to 
the  soul.  It  has  grown  so  perfect  an 
instrument,  and  deals  with  so  perfectly 
mastered  an  art,  that  a  prelude  like 
Lolungrin  or  the  opening  of  Par¬ 
sifal  sounds  like  the  actual  expression 
of  the  inner  moods  of  the  spirit  render¬ 
ed  outwardly  with  automatic  uncon¬ 
scious  fidelity.  The  rule,  the  technique 
are  lost,  hidden,  forgotten,  because 
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completely  efficacious,  and  subordinated 
to  the  free  movements  of  the  composer’s 
spirit. 

To  this  latest  triumph  of  the  musical 
art  three  men  since  Beethoven  have 
mainly  contributed  ;  their  names  are 
certainly  Hector  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and 
Liszt. 

The  darling  of  the  aristocracy,  accus¬ 
tomed  from  his  earliest  youth  to  mix 
freely  with  the  haute  noblesse  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  Liszt  was  a  republi¬ 
can  at  heart.  He  felt  acutely  for  the 
miseries  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
always  a  great  player  for  the  masses. 
“  When  1  play,"  he  once  said,  "  1 
always  play  for  the  people  in  the  top 
gallery,  so  that  those  who  can  pay  but 
five  groschen  for  their  seats  may  also 
get  something  for  their  money.’’  He 
was  ever  foremost  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
helpless.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  *  unable  to  pass  a  beggar,  and  the 
beggars  soon  find  that  out  ;  they  will 
even  intrude  upon  his  privacy  and  way¬ 
lay  him  in  his  garden. 

Once,  when  at  the  height  of  his  pop¬ 
ularity  in  Paris,  a  friend  found  him 
holding  a  crossing-sweeper’s  broom  at 
the  corner  of  the  street.  “  The  fact 
is,’’  said  Liszt  simply,  “  I  had  no  small 
change  for  the  boy,  so  I  told  him  to 
change  me  five  francs,  and  he  asked  me 
to  hold  his  broom  for  him  till  he  return¬ 
ed.’’  I  forgot  to  ask  Liszt  whether  the 
lad  ever  came  back. 

I  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in 
the  private  gardens  of  the  Villa  d’Este 
at  Tivoli  when  some  little  ruffians,  who 
had  clambered  over  the  wall,  rushed  up 
to  him  with  a  few  trumpery  weeds, 
which  they  termed  *'  bouquets.’’  The 
benevolent  Maestro  took  the  gift  good- 
humoredly,  and  fumbling  in  his  pocket 
produced  several  small  coins,  which  he 
gave  to  the  urchins,  turning  to  me  apol¬ 
ogetically  :  ‘‘  They  expect  it,  you 

know.  In  fact,’’  he  added,  with  a  little 
shrug,  ’’  whenever  I  appear  they  do  ex¬ 
pect  it.’’  His  gifts  were  not  always 
small.  He  could  command  large  sums 
of  money  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  many  a  splendid  concert  went 
to  manufacturing  committees,  widows, 
orphans,  sick  and  blind.  He  founded 
pensions  and  provided  funds  for  poor 
musicians  ;  he  set  up  monuments  to 


great  artists.  A  pecuniary  difficulty  aris¬ 
ing  about  Beethoven’s  statue  at  Bonn, 
Liszt  immediately  guaranteed  the  whole 
sum.  In  the  great  commercial  crisis  of 
1834  at  Lyons  Liszt  gave  concerts  for 
the  artisans  out  of  work,  and  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  not  long  after,  when  the  overflow 
of  the  Danube  rendered  hundreds  home¬ 
less,  Liszt  was  again  to  the  fore  with  his 
brilliant  performances  for  charity. 

Ail  through  his  life  he  was  an  ardent 
pamphleteer,  and  he  fought  not  only  for 
the  poor,  but  in  the  highest  interests  of 
his  art,  and  above  all  for  the  dignity  of 
his  own  class. 

In  this  he  was  supported  by  such 
musical  royalties  as  Mendelssohn,  Ros¬ 
sini,  Paganini,  and  Lablache.  Ella  has 
told  us  how  in  past  days  the  musicians 
were  not  expected  to  mix  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  a  rope  being  laid  down  on  the 
carpet,  showing  the  boundary  line 
between  the  sacred  and  profane  in  social 
rank. 

On  one  occasion  Lablache,  entering 
the  music  saloon  at  Apsley  House,  ob¬ 
served  the  usual  rope  laid  down  in  front 
of  him  when  he  came  on  to  sing  in  a 
duet.  He  quietly  stooped  down  and 
tossed  it  aside.  It  was  never  replaced, 
and  the  offensive  practice  dropped  out 
of  London  society  from  that  day. 

He  refused  to  play  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Isabella  in  Spain,  because  the 
court  etiquette  forbade  the  introduction 
of  musicians  to  royalty.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion  even  crowned  heads  owed  a  certain 
deference  and  homage  to  the  sovereign¬ 
ties  of  art,  and  he  determined  it  should 
be  paid. 

He  met  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  who  had 
very  little  notion  of  the  respect  due  to 
any  one  but  himself,  with  an  angry  look 
and  a  defiant  word  ;  he  tossed  Freder¬ 
ick  William  IV. ’s  diamonds  into  the  side 
scenes  ;  and  broke  a  lance  with  Louis- 
Philippe,  which  cost  him  a  decora¬ 
tion. 

He  never  forgave  that  stingy  king  for 
abolishing  certain  musical  pensions  and 
otherwise  snubbing  art.  He  refused  on 
every  occasion  to  play  at  the  Tuileries. 
One  day  the  king  and  his  suite  paid  a 
’’  private  view"  visit  to  a  pianoforte  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Erard’s.  Liszt  happened  to 
be  in  the  room,  and  was  trying  a  piano 
just  as  his  Majesty  entered.  The  King 
advanced  genially  toward  him  and  began 
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a  conversation  ;  but  Liszt  merely  bow-  celebrated  transcriptions  of  songs  and 
cd  with  a  i)olished  but  icy  reserve.  operatic  pieces,  as  well  as  the  renowned 

“  Do  you  still  remember,"  said  the  "  Etudes  d’ Execution  Transcendante." 

King,  "  that  you  played  at  my  house  Liszt’s  attempt  to  preserve  his  inco('- 

when  you  were  but  a  boy  and  1  Duke  of  nito  in  Italy  conspicuously  failed.  He 
Orleans  ?  Much  has  changed  since  entered  Ricordi’s  music-shop  at  Milan, 
then.”  and,  sitting  down  at  a  grand  piano, 

“  Ves,  sire,”  replied  Liszt  dryly,  began  to  improvise. 

"  but  not  for  the  better.”  “  'Tis  Liszt  or  the  devil !”  he  heard 

The  King  showed  his  royal  apprecia-  Ricordi  whisper  to  a  clerk,  and  in 
tion  of  the  repartee  by  striking  the  great  another  moment  the  great  Italian  entre- 
musician’s  name  off  the  list  of  those  preneur  had  welcomed  the  Hungarian 
who  were  about  to  receive  the  cross  of  virtuoso  and  placed  his  villa,  his  box  at 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  the  opera,  his  carriage  and  horses  at  his 

The  idol  of  Parisian  drawing-rooms  disposal.  Of  course  Ricordi  very  soon 
at  a  most  susceptible  age,  with  his  con-  organized  a  concert,  in  which  the 
victions  profoundly  shaken  in  Catholi-  Milanese  were  invited  to  judge  the 
cism  and  Church  discipline,  surrounded  ”  pianist  of  the  future,”  as  he  was  then 
by  wits  and  philosophers  who  were  styled.  The  Milanese  were  better 
equally  sceptical  about  marriage  and  the  pleased  with  Liszt  than  was  Liszt  with 
very  foundations  of  society  as  then  con-  the  Milanese.  He  could  not  make 
stituted,  Liszt’s  views  of  life  not  unnat-  them  take  to  TJeeihoven.  They  even 
urally  underwent  a  considerable  change,  kicked  at  certain  favorite  studies  of  his 
He  had  no  doubt  frankly  and  sincere-  own  ;  but  he  won  them  by  his  marvel- 
ly  imbibed  Mme.  Sands  s  early  philos-  lous  improvisations  on  fragments  of 
ophy,  and  his  witty  saying,  which  I  their  darling  Rossini,  and  afterward 
think  I  have  also  read  in  "  Rasselas,  ’  wrote  a  smart  article  in  the  Paris  Gax- 
that  "  whether  a  man  marries  or  not,  he  ette  Musicale,  expressing  his  dissatisfac- 
will  sooner  or  later  be  sure  to  repent  tion  with  the  frivolity  of  Italian  musical 
it,"  belongs  to  this  period.  His  rela-  culture,  quoting  in  scorn  a  voice  from 
tions  with  Mme.  Sand  have  been  much  the  pit  which  greeted  one  of  his  own 
misrepresented.  He  was  far  more  at-  "  Preludes  Etudes" — it  was  the  word 
tracted  by  her  genius  than  by  her  per-  “  ^tude"  at  which  the  pit  stuck — 
son,  and  although  for  long  years  he  en-  “  Vengo  al  teatro  per  divertirmi  e  non 
t«rtained  for  her  feelings  of  admiration  per  studiare,"  a  sentiment  which  t  think 
and  esteem,  she  never  exercised  over  I  have  heard  repeated  in  more  northern 
him  the  despotic  influence  which  drove  latitudes. 

poor  Chopin  to  despair.  Of  course  Liszt’s  free  criticism  got 

Of  the  misguided  Countess  who  threw  back  to  Milan.  Milan  was  furious, 
herself  upon  his  protection,  and  whom  Liszt  was  at  Venice.  The  papers  de- 
he  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  nounced  him.  Everybody  proposed  to 
and  forbearance  for  several  years,  1  fight  duels  with  him.  He  was  told  that 
shall  not  have  much  to  say  ;  but  it  must  he  could  not  play  the  piano,  and  they 
be  remembered  that  he  was  consider-  handed  him  over  to  the  devil.  Liszt 
ably  her  junior,  that  he  did  his  best  to  wrote  pacifying  letters  in  the  Milanese 
prevent  her  from  taking  the  rash  course  papers,  but  the  uproar  only  increased, 
which  separated  her  from  her  family  and  What  would  happen  if  he  ever  dared  to 
made  her  his  travelling  companion,  and  show  himself  in  Milan  again,  no  one 
that  years  afterward  her  own  husband,  dared  to  speculate.  He  was  a  mon- 
as  well  as  her  brother,  when  affairs  strous  ingrate  ;  he  had  insulted  every 
came  to  be  arranged  and  the  whole  facts  one  down  to  the  decorators  and  chorog- 
of  the  case  were  canvassed  in  a  conseil  raphers  of  La  Scala,  and  he  must  be 
de  famine  iX  Paris,  confessed  of  their  chastised  summarily  for  his  insolent  pre¬ 
own  accord  that  throughout  Liszt  had  sumption. 

acted  "  like  a  man  of  honor."  When  the  disturbance  was  at  its 

It  was  during  his  years  of  travel  with  height,  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Milanese  jour- 
the  Countess  in  Italy  and  Germany  that  nals  to  say  that  he  declined  a  paper 
Liszt  composed  the  great,  bulk  of  his  war;  that  he  had  never  intended  to  in  - 
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suit  the  Milanese  ;  that  he  would  arrive 
shortly  in  Milan  and  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  receive  all  aggrieved  per¬ 
sons,  and  give  them  every  explanation 
and  satisfaction  they  might  require. 

On  a  hot  summer’s  day  he  drove 
quietly  through  Milan  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage,  and,  taking  up  his  abode  at  a 
fashionable  hotel,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  belligerents.  But  as  not  one  of 
them  turned  up  or  made  the  least  $ign. 
Liszt  went  back  to  Venice. 

When,  however,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise,  he  returned  in  September,  he 
met  with  a  characteristic  snub,  for  his 
concert  was  poorly  attended,  and  then 
only  by  the  upper  classes.  He  had 
mortally  wounded  the  people.  He  did 
not  consider  Mercadante  and  Bellini  so 
great  as  Beethoven,  and  he  said  so. 
This  was  indeed  a  crime,  and  proved 
clearly  that  he  could  not  play  the  piano  ! 

Toward  the  year  1840  the  relations 
between  Liszt  and  the  Countess 
d’.\goult  had  become  rather  strained. 
The  inevitable  dissolution  which  awaits 
such  alliances  was  evidently  at  hand. 
For  a  brief  period  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Como  the  cup  of  his  happiness 
had  indeed  seemed  full  ;  but  es  war  tin 
Traum.  “  When  the  ideal  form  of  a 
woman,”  so  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
”  floats  before  your  entranced  soul — a 
woman  whose  heaven-born  charms  bear 
no  allurements  for  the  senses,  but  only 
wing  the  soul  to  devotion — if  you  see  at 
her  side  a  youth  sincere  and  faithful  in 
heart,  weave  these  forms  into  a  moving 
story  of  love,  and  give  it  the  title  ‘  On 
the  Shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como.’  ” 

He  wrote,  we  may  be  sure,  as  he  then 
felt.  He  was  sometimes  mistaken,  but 
he  was  always  perfectly  open,  upright, 
and  sincere. 

A  little  daughter  was  born  to  him  at 
Bellaggio,  on  the  shores  of  that  enchant¬ 
ed  lake.  He  called  her  Cosima  in 
memory  of  Como.  She  became  after¬ 
ward  the  wife  of  Von  Billow,  then  the 
wife  and  widow  of  Richard  Wagner. 

But  in  1S40  the  change  came.  The 
Countess  and  her  children  went  off  to 
Paris,  and  the  roving  spirit  of  the  great 
musician,  after  being  absorbed  for  some 
time  in  composition,  found  its  restless 
rest  in  a  npw  series  of  triumphs.  After 
passing  through  Florence,  Bologna,  and 
Rome,  he  went  to  Bonn,  then  to 


Vienna,  and  entered  upon  the  last  great 
phase  of  his  career  as  a  virtuoso,  which 
lasted  from  1840  to  between  1850-60. 

In  1842  Liszt  visited  Weimar,  Berlin, 
and  then  went  to  Paris.  He  was  medi¬ 
tating  a  tour  in  Russia.  Pressing  invi¬ 
tations  reached  him  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  The  most  fabulous  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  virtuosity  had  raised  ex¬ 
pectation  to  its  highest  pitch.  He  was 
as  legendary  even  among  the  common 
people  as  Paganini. 

His  first  concert  at  St.  Petersburg 
realized  the  then  unheard-of  sum  of 
£2000.  The  roads  were  crowded  to  see 
him  pass,  and  the  corridors  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Grand  Opera  blocked  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 

The  same  scenes  were  repeated  at 
Moscow,  where  he  gave  six  concerts 
without  exhausting  the  popular  excite¬ 
ment. 

On  his  return  to  Weimar  he  accepted 
the  post  of  Kapellmeister  to  the  Grand 
Duke.  It  provided  him  w’ith  that  set¬ 
tled  abode,  and  above  all  with  an  or¬ 
chestra,  which  he  now  felt  so  indispen¬ 
sable  to  meet  his  crowing  passion  for 
orchestral  composition.  But  the  time 
of  rest  had  not  yet  come. 

In  1844  and  1845  he  was  received  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  with  incredible  en¬ 
thusiasm,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Bonn  to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of 
Beethoven’s  statue.  With  boundless 
liberality  he  had  subscribed  more  money 
than  all  the  princes  and  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  put  together  to  make  the  statue 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  occasion 
worthy  of  the  statue. 

The  golden  river  which  poured  into 
him  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  now 
freely  found  a  new  vent  in  boundless 
generosity.  Hospitals,  poor  and  needy, 
patriotic  celebrations,  the  dignity  and 
interests  of  art,  were  all  subsidized  from 
his  private  purse. 

His  transcendent  virtuosity  was  only 
equalled  by  his  splendid  munificence  ; 
but  he  found  what  others  have  so  often 
experienced — that  great  personal  gifts 
and  prodigious  cannot  possibly  es¬ 
cape  the  poison  of  envy  and  detraction. 
He  was  attacked  by  calumny  ;  his  very 
gifts  denied  and  ridiculed  ;  his  munifi¬ 
cence  ascribed  to  vainglory,  and  his  char¬ 
ity  to  pride  and  ostentation  ;  yet  none 
will  ever  know  the  extent  of  his  private 
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charities  and  no  one  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  Liszt  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
simple,  4  unaffected  goodness  of  heart 
which  prompts  them. 

Still  he  was  wounded  by  ingratitude 
and  abuse.*  It  seemed  to  check  and 
paralyze  for  the  moment  his  generous 
nature. 

F^tis  saw  him  at  Coblenz  soon  after 
the  Bonn  festival,  at  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pended  such  vast  sums.  He  was  sitting 
alone,  dejected  and  out  of  health.  He 
said  he  was  sick  of  everything,  tired  of 
life,  and  nearly  ruined. 

But  that  mood  never  lasted  long  with 
Liszt  ;  he  soon  arose  and  shook  himself 
like  a  lion.  His  detractors  slunk  away 
into  their  holes,  and  he  walked  forth 
victorious  to  refill  his  empty  purse  and 
reap  new  laurels. 

His  career  was  interrupted  by  the 
stormy  events  of  1848.  He  settled 
down  for  a  time  at  Weimar,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  began  to  take  that  warm 
interest  in  Richard  Wagner  which  ended 
in  the  closest  and  most  enduring  of 
friendships. 

He  labored  incessantly  to  get  a  hear¬ 
ing  for  the  Lohengrin  and  Tattn- 
hduser.  He  forced  Wagner's  composi¬ 
tions  on  the  band,  on  the  Grand  Duke  ; 
he  breasted  public  opposition  and 
fought  nobly  for  the  eccentric  and  ob¬ 
scure  person  who  was  chiefly  known  as 
a  political  outlaw  and  an  inventor  of 
extravagant  compositions  which  it  was 
impossible  to  play  or  sing,  and  odiously 
unpleasant  to  listen  tn. 

But  years  of  faithful  service,  mainly 
the  service  and  immense  prestige  and 
authority  of  Liszt,  procured  Wagner  a 
hearing,  and  paved  the  way  for  his 
glorious  triumphs  at  Bayreuth  in  1876, 
1882,  and  1883. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-two  Liszt  re¬ 
tains  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  forty.  He 
passes  from  Weimar  to  Rome,  to  Pesth, 
to  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  but  objects  to 
cross  the  sea,  and  told  me  that  he 
would  never  again  visit  England.  He 
seldom  touches  the  piano,  but  loves  still 
to  be  surrounded  by  young  aspirants  to 
fame.  To  them  he  is  prodigal  of  hints, 
and  ever  ready  to  lavish  ail  sorts  of 
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kindness  upon  people  who  are  sympa- 
thigue  to  him. 

.\t  unexpected  moments,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  timid  young  girl  overpow¬ 
ered  with  the  honor  of  an  introduction, 
or  alone  with  a  friend  when  old  days  are 
spoken  of,  will  Liszt  sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes  and  recall  a  phrase  of  Chopin 
or  a  quaint  passage  from  Scarlatti,  and 
then,  forgetting  himself,  will  wander  on 
until,  a  flash  of  the  old  fire  comes  back 
to  his  eyes  as  he  strikes  a  few  grand 
octaves,  and  then,  just  as  you  are  lost 
in  contemplation  of  that  noble  head  with 
its  grand  profile  and  its  cascade  of  white 
hair,  and  those  hands  that  still  seem  to 
be  the  absolutely  unconscious  and 
effortless  ministers  of  his  fitful  and  des¬ 
potic  will,  the  master  will  turn  away — 
break  off,  like  one  suddenly  bla'i,  in  the 
middle  of  a  bar,  with  “  Come,  let  us 
take  a  little  turn  ;  it  will  be  cool  under 
the  trees  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  ventured  in  that  moment  to 
allude  to  the  piano  or  music. 

I  have  preferred  to  confine  myself  in 
this  article  to  the  personality  of  Liszt, 
and  have  made  no  allusion  to  his  orches¬ 
tral  works  and  oratorio  compositions. 
The  Symphonic  Poems  speak  for  them¬ 
selves — magnificent  renderings  of  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  spontaneous  emotion — but 
subject-matter  which  calls  for  a  special 
article  can  find  no  place  at  the  fag-end 
of  this,  .and  at  all  times  it  is  better  to  hear 
music  than  to  describe  it.  As  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  Liszt’s  orches¬ 
tration  intelligibly  to  those  who  have 
not  heard  it.  and  unnecessary  to  those 
who  have,  I  will  simply  leave  it  alone. 

1  have  seen  Liszt  but  six  times,  and 
then  only  between  the  years  1876  and 
1881.  I  have  heard  him  play  upon  two 
occasions  only,  and  then  he  played  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  of  Chopin  at  my  request  and 
a  new  composition  by  himself.  I  have 
heard  Mine.  Schumann,  Bulow,  Rubin¬ 
stein,  Menter,  and  Esipoff,  but  1  can 
understand  that  saying  of  Tausig,  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  tech¬ 
nique  whom  Germany  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  :  “  No  mortal  can  measure  him¬ 
self  with  Liszt.  He  dwells  alone  upon 
a  solitary  height.” — Longman  s. 
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The  Field  of  Disease.  A  Book  ok  Pre¬ 
ventive  Medicine.  By  Benjamin  Ward 
Richardson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  «Sr*  Co. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Richardson  as  a  writer 
on  medical  topics  is  so  widely  spread  and  so 
solidly  founded,  that  anything;  issuing  from  his 
pen  has  indisputable  weight.  To  extensive 
scientific  acquirements  in  all  branches  of  his 
profession  he  adds  a  certain  common-sense  and 
Italance  of  judgment,  which  readers  of  articles 
and  books  from  his  pen  have  been  quick  to 
recognize.  The  book  under  notice  possesses 
the  above  quality  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is 
written,  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  for  the 
intelligent  reading  public,  "  who,  without  de¬ 
siring  to  trench  on  the  province  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon  or  to  dabble  in  the  science 
and  art  of  the  medical  treatment  of  disease, 
wish  10  know  the  leading  facts  about  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  human  family,  their  causes  and 
prevention.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  any 
man  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  best  medi¬ 
cal  skill  for  himself  and  his  family  which  he 
could  obtain.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  a 
knowledge  of  disease  and  its  antecedents,  such 
as  any  intelligent  person  can  easily  obtain  from 
such  a  book  as  that  before  us,  would  often  be 
of  such  use  to  him  that  it  might  save  him  the 
necessity  of  sending  for  the  physician.  Dr. 
Richardson  avows  himself  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  preventive  school  of  medicine.  While 
he  expressly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
curative  school  of  medicine  as  well,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  his  sympathy  is  with  the  former. 
Me  urges  that  the  system  of  relieving  mankind 
of  its  miseiy  and  burden  of  disease,  can  no 
longer  rest  on  what  is  called  curative  skill,  as 
“  the  steady  effort  must  be  not  only  to  cure 
disease,  but  to  cure  cure.  ”  To  accomplish  this 
does  not  depend  on  the  physician  alone.  The 
intelligent  public  must  be  taught  to  recognize 
hygienic  laws,  and  to  learn  enough  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  bring  about  disease  to  have  some 
clearly  defined  notions  on  such  subjects  for 
themselves.  The  author  sums  up  his  purpose 
in  the  following  language  :  "  I  strive  to  trace 
the  diseases  from  their  actual  representation  as 
they  exist  before  us,  in  their  natural  progress 
after  their  birth,  back  to  their  brigin,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  I  strive  to  seek  the  conditions 
out  of  which  they  spring.  Thereupon  I  en¬ 
deavor  further  to  investigate  the  conditions,  to 
seek  how  far  they  are  removable,  and  how  far 
they  are  avoidable.”  The  first  two  divisions 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  concise  and  care¬ 
ful  description  of  diseases,  including  even  the 
minor  troubles  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  with  ob- 
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servations  drawn  from  the  author’s  own  experi¬ 
ence.  All  this,  however,  is  only  preparatory 
to  Book  III.,  which  contains  a  practical  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  origins,  causes,  and  preventions  of 
disease.  Of  course  Dr.  Richardson  enters 
largely  into  the  hygienic  conditions  which 
should  be  followed,  and  this  chapter,  which  is 
the  last,  will  have  most  attraction  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  The  book  is  so  full  of  important 
matter  that  it  is  not  practicable  within  our 
brief  space  to  give  more  than  a  very  general 
summary  of  its  plan  and  methods.  It  aims  to 
fill  a  very  useful  function,  and  accomplishes 
this  in  a  thorough  manner.  Technical  terms 
are  discarded  as  far  as  possible,  and  everything 
is  stated  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  fashion. 
While  members  of  the  medical  profession  will 
welcome  this  ripe  expression  of  experience  and 
opinion  from  one  of  their  leading  lights,  we 
fancy  that  the  public  at  large  will  also  take  a 
deep  interest  in  a  work  so  level  to  the  needs 
of,  so  easily  within  the  grasp,  of  the  average 
intelligent  reader. 

Kadesh-Bak.nka,  Its  Importance  and  Prob¬ 
able  Site.  With  the  Story  of  a  Hunt 
FOR  It.  Including  Studies  of  the  Route 
OF  the  Exodus  and  the  Southern  Bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  II.  Clay 
Trumbull  D.D.  New  York  :  Charles  Serib- 
ner's  Sons. 

To  many  people,  even  those  who  believe 
themselves  passably  well  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament,  the  title  of  this  book  will  seem 
a  puzzle.  To  such  the  author  explains  in  his 
introduction  that  forty  centuries  since  Kadesh- 
Barnea  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  more 
than  once  the  scene  of  events  on  which,  for  the 
lime  being,  the  history  of  the  world  was  pivot¬ 
ing.  For  the  last  two  thousand  years  the  loca¬ 
tion  has  been  a  question  of  doubt  among  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars.  Dr.  Trumbull 
set  himself  to  solve  the  problem  with  as  much 
zeal  as  Dr.  Schliemann  set  himself  to  the 
ardent  task  of  discovering  the  exact  location  of 
“  tower-crowned  Ilium,”  whose  wonderful 
story  Homer  sings.  It  was  at  Kadesh,  that 
many  of  the  must  important  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Israelites  prior  to  their  entrance 
info  the  ”  Promised  Land  ”  took  place.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  among  scholars,  as  the 
author  states,  that  an  agreement  on  the  site  of 
Kadesh-Barnea  is  essential  to  any  fair  under¬ 
standing  of  the  route  and  movements  of  the 
Israelites  between  Sinai  and  the  Jordan.  Yet, 
we  are  told,  this  essential  preliminary  has  thus 
far  been  unattainable  by  Bible  students  gen¬ 
erally.  Dr.  Trumbull  thinks  that  he  has  sup- 
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plird  the  missing  link,  by  a  thorough  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Sinaitic  desert  and  the  borderland 
of  ancient  Canaan,  and  following  up  the  clews 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  other  works  of 
ancient  history,  including  the  Egyptian  and 
papyri.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
views  of  modern  scholars  and  travellers,  our 
author  locates  the  site  at  Ayn  Qadees.  an  an¬ 
cient  ruin  on  the  south-western  border  of  an¬ 
cient  Canaan.  In  this  he  follows  the  lead  of 
some  previous  explorers,  but  fortifies  his  state¬ 
ments  with  many  fresh  facts.  To  the  majority 
of  readers  it  is  probable  that  the  question, 
whether  or  no  he  has  really  discovered  the 
location  of  Kadesh-Barnea  will  be  of  less  inter¬ 
est  than  the  vivid  illustrations  which  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative  he  throws  on  general 
Old  Testament  history.  Dr.  Tiumbull  has 
certainly  brought  great  research,  labor  and 
acumen  to  his  task,  and  he  plainly  shows  in 
his  argument  that  he  has  exhausted  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject.  The  personal  narrative  is 
not  picturesque  or  specially  interesting.  The 
value  of  the  book  is  solely  in  the  direction  of 
history  and  sacred  archseology.  The  author 
expresses  the  hope  that  in  this  volume  will  be 
found  the  material  lor  determining  the  Route 
of  the  Exodus,  the  Main  Outline  of  the  Israel- 
itish  Wanderings,  and  every  landmark  on  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Boundary  of  the  Land  of 
Promise. 

The  CfMULATivR  Method  for  Learning 
German.  Adapted  to  Schools  or  Home  In¬ 
struction.  By  Adolphe  Dreyspring.  New 
York:  D.  AppUton  6r*  Co. 

This  system  of  language  study  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  every  available  faculty  should 
be  brought  into  active  service  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language.  For  example,  he  makes 
the  ear  a  valuable  factor  in  determining  the 
verbal  changes,  which  the  gender  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  has  made  so  difficult,  by  availing  himself 
of  what  are  called  “  vocal  cues,”  to  which  the 
subject  noun  in  each  case  furnishes  the  key¬ 
note.  The  plan  followed  in  the  Cumulative 
Method  is  to  pass  in  gradual  stages  from  the 
simple  terms  to  the  more  complex  phrasing  ; 
and  the  student  is  slowly  introduced  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  but  convenient  vocabulary  of  about  eight 
hundred  words.  All  the  idiomatic  combina¬ 
tions  of  this  word  inventory  are  presented  to 
the  student  in  a  great  variety  of  combinations, 
which  are  calculated  to  bring  out  fully  their 
individual  and  conventional  meanings.  Mr. 
Dreyspring  recognizes  one  very  important 
fact,  to  wit,  that  the  student  should  be  taught 
to  think  in  Gertnan,  not  to  translate  his 
thoughts  into  German.  For  this  reason  the 
explanatory  parts  are  written  in  German  when¬ 
ever  the  stage  of  progress  permits  it,  and  every 
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device  is  used  to  keep  the  German  form  in 
mind  and  abolish  the  English,  except  so  far  as 
it  serves  as  the  l^cy-note.  The  vocabulary  of 
lessons  is  made  np  of  the  disintegrated  por¬ 
tions  of  a  fairy  tale  entitled,  "  Schbnkind  und 
das  Thier.”  The  different  elements  are  brought 
gradually  before  the  student  singly,  and  then 
in  groups,  conversational  lessons,  elementary’ 
exercises,  letters,  paragraphs,  and  stories. 
Nearly  every  word  of  the  story  appears  a  dozen 
or  so  times  throughout  the  book.  So  tnat  the 
ability  to  read  and  master  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  good  test  of  his  application.  The  origi¬ 
nator  of  this  language  system  seems  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  right  theory,  the  nature  the¬ 
ory,  that  is,  the  pupil  must  be  considered  as  a 
child.  All  the  indications,  which  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  what  is  necessarily  an  imperfect 
examination,  show  that  the  plan  is  admirably 
carried  out  to  the  end. 

The  Life  AND  Times  of  Sergeants.  Pren¬ 
tiss.  By  Joseph  D.  Shields.  Philadelphia  : 

J.  B.  Lippincott  iSr*  Co. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  was  society  so 
picturesque  and  individual  as  in  the  South  dur¬ 
ing  the  old  slavery  epoch.  Less  complex  and 
artificial  in  its  forms,  the  passions  of  men  were 
far  more  unbridled  than  in  the  North,  and  a 
certain  brilliant  lawlessness  reigned  under  the 
veneer  even  of  those  who  affected  social  polish. 
The  ardent  temper  of  the  people  affected  all 
their  institutions,  and  a  license  of  speech  and 
action,  not  sanctioned  in  more  staid  communi¬ 
ties,  passed  current  side  by  side  with  what  was 
called  chivalry.  The  statesmen,  lawyers,  and 
public  orators  of  the  South  reflected  the  gen¬ 
eral  temperament,  and  a  passionate  and  fervid 
rhetoric  which  held  the  imagination  spellbound, 
took  the  place  of  those  cool  and  temperate  ap- 
(>eals  to  the  reason  which  better  suited  the 
ideal  of  the  men  of  the  North.  It  was  in  such 
a  community  as  this,  where  the  duelling-pistol 
and  the  bowie-knife  never  failed  to  the  arbiter 
of  differences,  which  tongue  and  pen  could  not, 
or  did  not  settle,  that  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  a 
young  man  from  Maine  just  entering  on  the 
practise  of  the  law,  selected  a  home  some  half 
a  century  since.  Lame,  physically  a  weakling, 
shy  in  his  manner,  he  was  the  last  man  who 
would  have  been  selerted  to  coj>e  with  the  brill¬ 
iant  men  of  the  South  in  the  field  of  wit  and 
rhetoric,  or  to  have  met  them  on  the  so-called 
field  of  honor.  But  the  insignificant  young 
man  possessed  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
powerful  intellects  of  his  age,  and  united  to  it 
fiery  passions  and  lion-hearted  courage.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  made  himself  equally  feared, 
admired,  and  beloved,  as  he  showed  himself 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  passed  tor  the  highest  elements  of  man- 
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hood.  The  career  of  Prentiss  was  a  veritable 
romance.  He  became,  perhaps,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  brilliant  advocate  in  the  State.  He 
passed  successfully  through  several  duels  and 
street  fights.  He  was  equally  admired,  in  spite 
of  his  personal  insignificance,  by  men  and 
women.  He  was  elected  several  times  to  Con¬ 
gress  purely  in  virtue  of  his  personal  power, 
eloquence,  and  magnetism,  when  no  other  man 
of  his  party  could,  have  succeeded.  When 
argument  failed,  he  had  such  lavish  resources 
of  invective  and  repartee  as  a  popular  orator, 
that  no  exigency  at  the  hustings  ever  found 
him  unprepared  to  turn  temporary  defeat  into 
victory.  The  stories  of  Prentiss’s  wonderful 
command  over  all  of  his  resources  are  innum¬ 
erable,  and  became  traditions  in  Mississippi, 
which  old  men  still  love  to  tell  to  the  younkers. 

Though  Mr.  Prentiss  during  his  Congres¬ 
sional  career  never  made  his  name  associated 
with  any  great  measures,  nor  impressed  him¬ 
self  very  forcibly  on  legislation,  the  same 
powers  which  had  electrified  courts  and  popu¬ 
lar  audiences  at  home  made  him  a  noteworthy 
figure  in  the  more  sober  and  judicial  scenes  on 
which  he  had  entered.  It  is  said  that  the 
stumping  of  his  cane  as  he  walked  to  his  place 
to  speak,  never  failed  to  send  a  thrill  of  expec¬ 
tation  through  his  auditors. 

Mr.  Shields  has  a  fascinating  theme  in  de¬ 
lineating  the  career  and  surroundings  of  such  a 
man,  and  it  has  been  a  laboi;,of  love  with  him 
though  he  has  held  himself  in  commendable 
reserve  in  refraining  from  using  violently  eulo¬ 
gistic  language.  He  tells  his  story  in  an  easy, 
vigorous,  and  unaffected  manner,  and  nowhere 
do  we  find  that  most  offensive  element  of  so- 
called  fine  writing  which  disfigures  more  than 
one  otherwise  good  biography.  To  give  a 
more  vivid  notion  of  the  mentality  of  Prentiss, 
Mr.  Shields  gives  copious  extracts  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  most  able  orations.  From  these  we 
gather  that  Mr.  Prentiss  possessed  a  certain 
sledge-hammer  logic  which  was  covered,  as  it 
were,  with  flowers  in  a  flow  of  brilliant  rhetoric 
and  imagery.  Playful  humor  and  the  most 
biting  sarcasm  were  equally  at  his  control  and 
seemed  to  come  from  him  spontaneously.  It 
is  evident  in  reading  these  speeches  that  the 
orator  trusted  entirely  to  extemporaneous  ef¬ 
fort,  after  having  digested  the  substance  of 
what  he  wished  to  say.  They  lack  that  com¬ 
pact  fibre  and  closeness  of  tissue  which  prepa¬ 
ration  gives,  but  on  the  other  hand  they*pos- 
sess  a  fire  and  force  of  statement  which,  when 
given  by  the  orator’s  own  lips,  must  have  been 
wonderfully  effective. 

Mr.  Prentiss  died  while  yet  in  the  early 
prime  of  his  greatness.  It  is  imp.issible  to  tell 
what  he  might  have  become  had  he  lived  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  those  great  prob¬ 


lems  which  arose  after  his  death.  Perhaps 
indeed  4he  gods  were  kind  when  they  closed 
his  life  just  as  he  had  reached  the  full  flower  of 
his  genius.  To  the  younger  generation  the 
name  of  Mr.  Prentiss  is  almost  unknown. 
Mr.  Shields  has  performed  an  important  work, 
and  done  it  with  excellent  judgment,  in 
thus  perpetuating  the  name  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  and  able  man,  whose  career  was  both  pict¬ 
uresque  and  instructive. 

George  Washington,  1732-1799.  By  John 

Habberton.  Author  of  “  Helen’s  Babies.” 

New  York  :  Henry  Holt  iSr*  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  “  American 
Worthies”  series,  and  like  its  predecessors,  is 
written  on  a  peculiar  plan.  While  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  design  to  make  the  plan  a  com¬ 
edy,  or  to  fail  to  set  forth  all  the  essential  facts 
of  each  life  in  their  due  relation  to  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  the  authors  seem  to  have 
had  the  thought  ever  before  them  to  prick 
every  bubble  of  pretence,  and  to  strip  off  all  the 
mummy-cloth!  of  pomp  and  convention  from 
the  subjects  treated.  Mr.  Habberton  very 
happily  states  the  prevalent  notion  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  following  language  :  “  George 

Washington  is  now  a  cold  statue  enshrouded 
in  Fourth  of  July  smoke  ;  he  is  a  tea-shop 
chromo  and  a  character  that  seldom  is  dragged 
from  unused  histories  except  to  be  belittled  by 
comparison  with  some  smaller  man  of  later 
days.”  It  is  to  reinstate  him  as  “  a  warm¬ 
blooded,  clear-headed,  clean-hearted  man,  a 
hard-working  farmer,  a  conscientious  employer, 
a  loyal  husband,  a  hearty  friend,  an  unselfish 
soldier,  an  honest  neighbor,  a  stout-hearted 
patriot,  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  a  consistent 
Christian,”  that  Mr.  Habberton  uses  his  op¬ 
portunity  as  biographer.  It  is  not  that  people 
doubt  in  the  least  that  he  was  all  these,  but  the 
familiar  notion  derived  from  Jared  Sparks, 
even  from  Washington  Irving  and  other  histo¬ 
rians,  is  that  with  all  his  great  qualities  he  was 
a  magnificent  Turveydrop,  and  the  Turvey- 
dropism  generally  overbalances  the  rest  of  the 
conception. 

The  present  biographer  has  told  his  story  in 
a  plain,  unconventional  way,  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade.  If  the  salt  of 
his  style,  which  is  pungent  and  sharp  enough, 
is  not  always  Atiic,  but  is  flavored  with  the 
slang  of  Newspaper  Row  and  an  occasional 
straining  to  say  Some  preternaturally  funny 
thing,  we  can  pardon  it  all  in  view  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  strong,  quaint,  homespun  way  he  has  of 
putting  things.  One  gets  a  vivid  notion  of  a 
really  flesh-and-blood  man  in  reading  this 
serio-comic  life  of  our  pater  patrite,  of  a  man 
who  could  swear  and  pray  with  equal  earnest¬ 
ness  and  knew  when  to  do  each  ;  who  with  a 
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profusion  of  great  qualities  well  balanced,  had 
ret  plenty  of  weaknesses  to  make  him  iiuman 
and  lovable.  The  book  is  thoroughly  readable, 
and  has  that  sense  of  life-likeness,  which  you 
sometimes  remark  in  a  fine  painting.  You 
say,  “  That  is  a  good  portrait  of  the  man” 
without  ever  having  seen  him.  The  biographer 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  thorough  study  of 
all  the  authorities,  and  his  pictures  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  contemporaries  and  associates,  though 
of  course  less  elaborate,  seem  to  have  the  same 
homely  truth  and  directness.  No  better  ex¬ 
ecuted  volume  in  the  series  has  yet  been  print¬ 
ed.  It  is  worthy  of  all  commendation  both  for 
its  humor  and  its  general  accuracy. 

A  Latter-Day  Saint.  Being  the  Story  of 

THE  Conversion  of  Ethel  Jones,  Related 

BY  Herself.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  Co. 

This  is  not  a  story  of  Mormon  life,  as  the 
title  would  at  first  suggest  to  the  reader.  In¬ 
deed  we  think  that  Brigham  Young  or  any  of 
the  Apostles  of  Salt  Lake  City  would  have 
been  disgusted  had  they  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  very  remarkable  heroine  of 
this  novel  of  American  life.  If  she  and  her 
congeners  are  to  be  accepted  as  typical  women 
of  fashionable  American  society,  it  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  foreigners,  reading  American  novels 
and  supplementing  the  notions  thus  received 
by  the  performances  of  fast  young  American 
girls  abroad,  get  the  loosest  and  most  con¬ 
temptuous  ideas  of  American  women.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  redeeming  characters  in 
the  story.  The  general  atmosphere  is  one  of 
shoddyism,  of  brazen  impudence,  and  of  vulgar 
extravagance  and  ostentation.  The  ideals  pre¬ 
sented  are  debased  ;  the  men  are  worthless  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  women  fast.  It  may  be 
answered  that  the  novel  is  a  realistic  one.  If 
this  be  so  it  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  presents  correct  pictures  of  society.  We 
do  not  believe  this.  Of  course  there  are  plenty 
of  such  people  as  Ethel  Jones  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  who  revolve  around  her,  but  we  deny  that 
they  truthfully  symbolize  even  the  herd  of  our 
rich  parvenus. 

Ethel  Jones  is  a  pretty,  brazen-faced,  shame¬ 
less  young  social  politician,  who  by  dint  of 
flattery,  fawning,  and  impudence  works  herself 
up  into  a  set  higher  than  her  own.  Here  she 
manoeuvres  herself  into  a  marriage  with  a 
howling  swell,  richer  in  money  than  brains, 
and  thenceforth  leads  her  stupid  Croesus  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  nose.  She  spends  money  with 
the  most  reckless  profusion  when  she  becomes 
Ethel  Charter,  fliru  to  the  verge  of  sin,  meas¬ 
ures  everything  by  glitter  and  sensuous  enjoy¬ 
ment,  commits  the  maddest  freaks,  and  if  her 
life  is  nut  fly-blown  through  and  through  with 
rottenness,  it  is  only  because  her  Creator  hesi¬ 


tates  about  perfecting  the  ideal  of  his  picture, 
which  is  evidently  modelled  after  fashionable 
types  in  Imperial  Paris  under  Napoleon  III. 
Ex  uno  disee  omnes.  Yet  this  is  not  entirely 
true,  for  there  are  a  lew  respectable  personages 
painted  in  the  group,  to  serve  as  foils  for  the 
fast  men  and  women.  After  Ethel  has  run  her 
course  with  headlong  daring,  she  is  suddenly 
betrayed  into  a  shameless  escapade,  which  she 
fears  is  too  much  even  for  her  good-natured, 
easy-going  spouse,  who,  by  the  way,  is  taking 
his  fling  at  the  same  time.  She  reforms,  set¬ 
tles  down  into  a  prudent  fashionable  woman  of 
society,  in  other  words  becomes  a  “  Latter-Day 
Saint.”  The  moral  of  all,  if  there  be  any 
moral,  is  that  young  women  may  go  on  doing 
all  sorts  of  desperate  skating  over  very  thin  ice 
(being  rich  and  married)  as  long  as  they  don’t 
break  through,  and  finally  become  staid  ma¬ 
trons. 

The  novel  is  clearly  and  brightly  written. 
There  is  a  deft  literary  touch  in  the  work, 
though  the  whole  tone  is  hard,  cynical,  and 
cold.  But  we  cannot  accept  the  woik  in  the 
artistic  sense.  From  the  standpoint  of  real¬ 
ism,  we  object  that  by  implication  it  makes  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  accidental  characters  typical,  and 
conveys  an  impression  of  American  life  totally 
false.  Had  there  been  one  Ethel  Jones  in  the 
book,  set  against  a  background  of  richly  varied 
characters,  it  would  have  been  unobjectionable. 
But  vice  and  frivolity  are  monotonously  prev¬ 
alent  throughout.  This  seems  to  be  the  ar¬ 
tistic  fault  of  a  novel,  which,  however  strong 
in  parts,  leaves  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth,  as 
if  one  had  been  swallowing  a  nauseating  thing. 

Dream  Life.  By  the  Author  of  Reveries  of  a 

Bachelor.  New  York;  Charles  Scribners 

Sons. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  or  more  Donald  G. 
Mitchell  stood  in  the  van  of  our  fictionists. 
Several  gentle  sentimental  poetic  stories,  nota¬ 
bly  "  Dream  Life”  and  “  Reveries  of  a  Bache¬ 
lor,”  had  appeared  with  peculiar  charm  to  the 
younger  generation,  and  not  to  have  read 
these  books  wa«  to  confess  one’s  self  unsympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  best  literature  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Mitchell  afterward  essayed  a  more  robust  and 
powerful  style  in  “  Dr.  Johns.”  originally  is¬ 
sued  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  its  palmiest 
days,  but  this  seems  to  have  failed  to  make  a 
decided  impression.  “  Dream  Life”  is  one  of 
a  complete  set  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  novels,  now 
being  published  seriatim.  The  age  has  prob¬ 
ably  outgrown  the  style  and  mould  of  the  work 
for  which  the  author’s  genius  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  fitted  ;  we  doubt  whether  they 
can  be  rehabilitated  as  classics.  But  young 
readers  may  be  pleased  to  know  what  pleased 
their  fathers  a  generation  since,  and  ifoany  an 
oldster  will  find  pleasure  in  reviving  the  mem- 
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ories  of  the  day  when  he  enjoyed  such  charm¬ 
ing  old-fashioned  sentiment  as  was  found  in 
the  works  of  this  author. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Gordon  Pasha,  who  recently  went  to  the 
-Soudan  on  such  a  dangerous  mission,  it  is 
said,  is  about  to  appear  in,  for  him,  a  novel 
character.  The  manuscript  of  a  work  of  a 
theological  nature  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  old  friend  Prebendary  Barnes, 
and  may  be  expected  to  see  the  light  of  day 
shortly. 

It  is  said  that  for  every  novel  printed  and 
published  in  England  ten  are  written  and  re¬ 
jected.  This  makes  an  average  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  novels  which  are  written  in  that  country 
every  year. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet  and 
novelist,  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  gastric 
fever.  His  illness  has  retarded  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  new  volume  of  poems,  which  will 
contain  the  ripest  and  most  recent  work  of  his 
pen.  It  will  be  entitled  “  The  Great  Prob¬ 
lem  :  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath."  It  is  now 
some  years  since  Mr.  Buchanan  published  a 
new  volume,  his  last  poetical  work — “  Ballads 
of  Life,  Love,  and  Humor”— consisting  almost 
entirely  of  reprinted  matter. 

Fourteen  English  publishers  desired  to 
secure  the  English  translation  of  "  John  Bull 
et  Son  He,”  but  the  third  house  to  which  it 
was  offered  immediately  accepted  Mr.  Max 
O’Rell’s  terms,  offering  him  a  check  in  advance 
for  the  whole  sum.  During  the  first  three 
weeks  following  its  appearance  the  work  sold  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  thousand  copies  a  day.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  and  second  houses  to  which 
the  book  was  offered  tried  to  beat  the  author 
down,  and  that  he  abruptly  closed  negotiations 
with  them  in  consequence. 

“  Characterized  by  high  unbroken 
mediocrity”  is  the  description  which  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  gives  of  the  literature  of  the  past 
year.  Works  of  genius,  it  says,  have  been 
less  common  in  England  of  late  years  "  than 
at  any  time  for  the  last  century.”  And  yet  the 
records  show  that  754  more  volumes  of  new 
issues  appeared  in  1ES3  than  in  1882,  and  that 
the  largest  actual  increase  was  in  belles-lettres 
and  essays,  which  rose  from  g2  to  256,  while 
with  novels  the  increase  was  only  43  volumes. 
Only  one  branch  showed  a  falling  off.  This 
was  poetry  and  the  drama,  which  stood  at  158 
in  1882  and  fell  to  145  in  1883. 

A  CLASSIFIED  series  of  articles  of  real  value 
from  the  venerable  Gentleman  s  Magazine  will 


be  brought  out  in  England  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  edited.  The  first  volume,  which  has 
just  appeared,  is  a  very  attractive  one,  repro¬ 
ducing  as  it  does  the  best  and  most  suggestive 
articles  on  manners  and  customs  printed  in  the 
magazine  between  1731  and  1868.  Mr.  George 
Lawrence  Gomme,  the  editor,  has  added  many 
instructive  notes,  and  the  series  promises  to  be 
one  especially  interesting  to  the  student  and 
writer.  Just  ninety  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  a  paragraph  from 
the  pen  of  Gibbon,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  if  a  proper  choice  and  classification  were 
made  of  the  innumerable  articles  of  real  value 
which  lay  buried  in  what  is  now  called  “  pad¬ 
ding,”  but  which  the  historian  styled  a  “  heap 
of  temporary  rubbish,"  the  result  would  be 
beneficial  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  idea 
has  never  been  properly  carried  out  until  now. 

An  accomplished  Italian  scholar,  and  the 
author  of  a  valuable  ‘‘  History  of  Italian 
Literature,”  is  dead  at  Naples  in  Francesco  de 
Sanctis,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Sanctis’s 
career  had  been  eventful.  When  a  young  man 
he  founded  at  Naples  a  school  the  memory  of 
which  is  still  famous  there.  During  the  Gari¬ 
baldi  dictatorship  in  Naples  he  governed  the 
Abruzzo  Ulteriore,  and  he  had  been  several 
tiroes  a  member  of  the  Italian  Cabinet. 

In  London  will  soon  be  performed  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge’s  tragedy  of  Remorse,  and 
the  manager  has  communicated  this  fact  to 
Lord  Coleridge,  who  is  a  grand-nephew  of  the 
poet.  Lord  Coleridge’s  reply  is  as  follows  : 
“  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  interested  in  what  you 
tell  me  of  your  kind  intention  to  perform 
Remorse  once  more.  It  is  full  of  noble  poetry 
— whether  it  will  act  well  is  a  question  which  I 
imagine  very  few  men  are  skilful  enough  to 
answer  without  actual  experiment.  I  am  sure 
I  wish  every  success  to  your  scheme,  and  if  it 
is  given  at  a  time  or  on  a  day  when  I  can 
possibly  attend  it  I  most  certainly  will  do  so. 
But  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  to  sanction  the 
use  of  my  name  in  the  way  you  propose.” 

"  The  history  of  a  line  of  poetry,”  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  “  is  sometimes  curious. 
Apropos  of  the  recent  parody  of  a  poem  by 
Tennyson  which  appeared  in  this  papier, 
correspondent  informs  us  that  in  American 
editions  ‘  The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife  ’ 
figure  as  /  the  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife,’ 
and  he  seems  to  imagine  that  some  American 
publisher  or  pirate  took  upion  himself  the  re* 
spionsibility  of  making  the  change  in  order  to 
assist  the  comprehension  of  the  American 
reader.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  we  believe, 
as  follows  :  The  line  appeared  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  as  ‘  The  gardener  Adam  ;  ’  subsequently, 
in  deference,  it  is  said,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
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late  Mr.  John  Forster,  *  The  grand  old  gar¬ 
dener’  was  substituted,  and  ran  through  some 
editions  ;  later  on  the  poet  reverted  to  ‘  The 
gardener  Adam,’  who  now  reigns  supreme, 
and  doubtless  will  reappear  in  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.” 

Within  the  last  five  years  various  old  docu¬ 
ments  and  manuscripts  have  been  discovered 
in  Eg>'pt,  and  fragments  of  them  have  found 
their  way  to  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc. 
Among  them  are  fragments  of  a  parchment 
code  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  comprising 
the  ‘‘  Responsa”  of  Papinianus,  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  of  the  classical  Roman  lawyers,  with 
notes  of  his  disciples  Ulpianus  and  Paullus. 
The  fragments  at  Berlin  have  been  edited  by 
Krilger,  those  at  Paris  by  Daresk.  It  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  probability  that  similar 
fragments  have  been  purchased  as  curiosities 
by  tourists  in  Egypt. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  have  just  voted  the  sum 
36,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Duke  of 
Osuna's  library.  The  manuscripts  number 
8/70  volumes,  and  the  printed  books  32,567 
volumes,  besides  660  separate  sheets  and  a 
number  of  prints  arranged  in  series.  The 
commission  appointed  to  consider  the  pur¬ 
chase  valued  the  books  at  nearly  ^  12,000, 
while  it  declared  the  manuscripts  to  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  worth.  The  sum  of  >^46,000  origi¬ 
nally  asked  by  the  Dowager  Duchesswas  re¬ 
duced  by  negotiations  to  the  amount  above 
mentioned,  and  the  price  actually  paid  covers 
the  purchase  of  the  bookcases,  which  will  be 
taken  over  with  their  contents.  The  main 
body  of  the  collection  is  to  be  added  to  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional,  but  works  not  needed 
there  will  be  distributed  among  provincial 
libraries.  • 

“  Not  in  poverty  merely,  but  in  the  most 
abject  misery  and  squalor,”  says  the  London 
Atkaurum,  “  died  on  January  7th.  at  St. 
Petersburg,  a  Russian  poet  whom  his  country¬ 
men,  now  that  he  is  forever  mute,  deem  it  no 
exaggeration  to  rank  with  the  most  esteemed 
of  contemporary  writers.  Inokenty  Vassilevich 
Fedorof,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym 
Omoulevsky,  was  distinguished  by  depth  of 
feeling  and  intensity  of  expression,  vigor  of 
metaphor  and  elegance  of  form.  His  literary 
career  began  with  the  publication  of  some  short 
poems,  which  first  appeared  in  1861  in  the 
Russian  Contemporary,  after  which  he  contrib¬ 
uted  for  several  years  to  the  Russkoe  Slovo. 
Many  of  his  poems,  too,  were  published  in  the 
Eastern  Review  and  the  Obseri’er.  His  novel 
‘  Step  by  Step,’  which  appeared  in  the  Dyelo, 
was  the  most  successful  of  his  productions. 
Latterly,  however,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  writing  poetry.  His  collected  poems,  both 


original  and  translations,  under  the  title 
‘  Sengs  of  a  Life,’  were  published  only  three 
months  ago,  but  brought  no  profits  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  poor  author,  who  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  uncomplainingly,  in  a  back  room  on 
the  fifth  floor,  without  even  enough  linen  to 
cover  him,  and  leaving  a  wife  and  family  in 
utter  destitution.” 
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The  Leaping  Nihilist.— Lavroff  lives  by 
his  literary  work  ;  it  is  his  principal  occupa¬ 
tion,  his  principal  joy,  and  his  principal  source 
of  income.  Poor,  he  contents  himself  with  the 
modest  repasts  served  in  the  little  restaurants 
that  abound  in  the  Latin  quarter  ;  but  he  is 
rarely  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  help  a  friend 
in  distress.  His  sight  being  feeble,  he  does 
not  care  to  go  out  alone  at  night,  and  he  has 
consequently  been  compelled  to  deprive  him¬ 
self  of  the  pleasure  of  frequenting  the  theatres 
or  opera,  though  he  has  not  yet  missed  the 
yearly  Salon.  He  has  also  regularly  paid  his 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  exhibitions  organ¬ 
ised  in  Paris  by  Russian  artists  ;  but  as  on  one 
occasion  TurgeniefT  got  into  difficulties  with 
the  Russian  Government  for  giving  him  tick¬ 
ets,  he  has  ceased  to  visit  these  collections  of 
paintings.  Finally,  when  in  1882  he  helped  to 
create  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Society,  the 
Government  of  the  Czar  procured  his  banish¬ 
ment  from  France.  Lavroff  is  still  under  this 
decree  of  exile,  and  might  now  be  imprisoned 
for  having  returned  to  Paris,  but  he  was  pri¬ 
vately  given  to  understand  that  his  presence 
would  be  tolerated  if  he  did  not  resume  his 
courses  of  lectures  to  the  Russians  residing  in 
France.  Now  Lavroff’s  principal  occupation 
is  the  editing  of  the  European  edition  of  the 
‘‘Will  of  the  People,”  recently  issued  in  maga¬ 
zine  form  at  Geneva.  His  opinions  on  Russian 
affairs  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  words, 
and  were  expressed  in  short  pithy  sentences 
that  were  easy  to  remember.  The  revolution¬ 
ary  movements  of  Russia,  Lavroff  remarked, 
have  to  a  great  extent  followed  and  reproduced 
the  movements  of  Western  Europe.  That  of 
1825,  for  instance,  was  purely  liberal  and  po¬ 
litical  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  in  organization.  It  was  only  when  the 
wave  of  Socialism  flowed  over  Russia  that 
something  more  like  organization  obtained  a 
hold.  At  first  Russian  revolutionists  were 
essentially  Anarchist  or  Nihilist  ;  but,  the 
necessity  of  organization  becoming  more  and 
more  evident,  powers  were  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee,  and  now  the 
movement  may  be  described  as  a  .Socialist  po¬ 
litical  effort  having  for  its  immediate  purpose 
the  overthrow  of  Absolutism.  Little  or  noth- 
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ing  is  said  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  example  of  France  and  of  America 
suffice  to  show  that  the  mere  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  of  but  little  importance.  The  present 
arbitrary  Government  of  the  Czar  must  be  so 
altered  as  to  facilitate  such  legislation  as  will 
at  least  partly  solve  the  social  problem.  Rev¬ 
olution  might  have  been  checked  had  the  Em¬ 
peror  made  concessions  that  would  have  satis¬ 
fied  the  Liberals  ;  but  all  who  have  access  to 
the  throne  give  the  worst  advice.  The  Czar 
must  give  land  to  the  peasant  ;  the  moujik  ab¬ 
solutely  relies  on  this,  but  unless  the  Liberals 
are  called  in  to  manage  the  transaction  it  will 
be  a  mere  vulgar  swindle.  In  the  meanwhile 
peasants  and  landlord  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  a  new  financial  class  of  usurers  is  rising 
upon  their  ashes.  Nevertheless,  though  there 
are  individual  bourgeois  in  Russia,  they  as  yet 
scanely  exist  as  a  class  and  have  no  traditions 
or  history.  The  middle  classes,  such  as  they 
are,  can  therefore  be  easily  swept  away  ;  they 
will  not  impede  the  solution  of  the  social  ques¬ 
tion.  What  is  more  serious  is  the  probable 
war  that  will  arise  betiveen  aristocratic  Libe¬ 
rals  and  advanced  Socialists  after  the  fall  of  the 
Czar. — Fall  Mall  GazttU. 

The  Definitio.n  of  a  Snob.— Snob-detec¬ 
tion  must  for  a  long  time,  if  not  always,  be  a 
branch  rather  of  xsthetics  than  of  mathemat¬ 
ics  ;  the  snob  must  be  felt  rather  than  demon¬ 
strated.  But  certain  marks  of  him  may  at  least 
be  pointed  out  and  may  help  the  explorer  far 
more  advantageously  than  an  imperfect  defini¬ 
tion  in  his  quest  after  the  beast.  One  such 
mark  has  been  already  indicated.  The  snob- 
almost  always  attempts  to  be  in  the  fashion. 
In  an  aristocratic  era  he  is  a  blind  devotee  of 
rank  ;  in  an  age  of  wealth-getting  and  devil- 
take-the-hindmost,  of  riches  ;  in  a  democratic 
age,  of  numbers  and  popularity.  And  it  is  a 
further  and  an  almost  crucial  test  of  him  that 
his  admiration  is  never  a  really  genuine  ad¬ 
miration.  When  he  grovelled  before  lords  it 
was  not  because  he  knew  the  history  of  the 
peerage,  its  great  deeds  for  England,  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  noblest  social  conceptions 
ever  reached  by  the  human  race— the  concep¬ 
tions  of  chivalry,  and  of  a  graduated  society, 
in  which  each  higher  rank  fought  for  and  pro¬ 
tected  the  lower.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  past — the  snob  never  thinks  if  he  knows  it 
of  the  past,  except  to  derive  petty  grudges 
from  the  thought.  He  admired  it  because  it 
was  glittering  and  apparently  powerful  in  the 
present.  Now  that  he  contemns  the  peerage 
(while  for  the  most  part  chattering  about  peers 
in  preference  to  anything  else)  it  is  not  because 
he  has  any  reasoned  idea  of  equality  (which  in¬ 
deed  is  a  contradiction  in  terms),  but  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  has  an  ignoble  jealousy  of  a  privilege 


which  he  does  ,  not  possess,  and  partly  because 
it  is  the  cant  ot\  the  day  to  sneer  at  peerages. 
When  he  bowe^  the  knee,  and  when  he  still 
bows  the  knee,  nefore  wealth,  it  was,  and  is, 
not  because  of  ihe  immense  potentialities  of 
wealth,  for  gooq  or  for  evil ;  not  even  in  most 
cases  because  hfc  had  or  has  a  genuine  thirst 
for  the  baser  pleasures  that  wealth  can  give. 
Wealth  makes  a  man  conspicuous  and  talked 
about — the  snob’s  heaven  in  itself.  In  short, 
the  snob's  is  less  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  than 
a  mixture  of  many  bad  idiosyncrasies  in  a 
mean  and  moderate  degree.  When  he  tran¬ 
scends  this  degree  he  ceases,  at  any  rate  in 
that  particular  instance,  to  be  a  snob,  though  he 
may  still  be  one  in  other  matters. — Saturday 
Review. 

The  Language  of  Cats. — M.  Champfleury 
quotes  a  Russian  legend  on  the  subject  which 
is  ingenious  and  which  offers  one  curious 
(mint.  According  to  this,  “  when  the  dog  was 
created  he  was  kept  waiting  for  his  pelisse  ;  his 
patience  grew  exhausted,  and  he  followed  the 
first  passer-by  who  called  him.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  was  the  Devil,  who  made  the 
animal  an  emissary  of  his,  and  who  sometimes 
assumes  his  form.  The  fur  coat  intended  for 
the  dog  was  given  to  the  cat,  and  this  perhaps 
explains  the  antipathy  between  the  two  quad¬ 
rupeds,  the  first  of  which  thinks  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  had  stolen  his  proper  possession."  Here 
we  have  one  of  many  instances  of  the  dog 
sharing  with  the  cat  the  suspicion  of  diabolical 
protection,  and  it  may  be  that  in  both  'cases 
vain  and  stupid  bipeds,  puzzled  and  hurt  at  the 
exhibition  of  admirable  sagacity  in  quadrupeds, 
cast  the  blame  of  it  in  a  quarter  where  they 
were  pretty  sure  not  to  be  contradicted.  Great 
as  are  the  sagacity  and  beauty  of  the  well- bom 
and  well-trained  dog — and  he  who  cannot  love 
and  admire  both  cat  and  dog  is  to  be  pitied — 
no  amount  of  fur  coats  given  to  him  instead  of 
to  the  cat  would  have  brought  with  them  the 
variety  and  grace  of  movement  and  posture 
that  belong  to  the  tat.  Some  observers, 
among  them  Chateaubriand,  have  asserted  that 
in  the  same  way  the  cat’s  vocabulary  is  richer 
than  the  dog’s  ;  and  Chateaubriand  himself  set 
it  down  that  the  cat’s  language  has  the  same 
vowels  as  the  dog’s,  with  the  addition  of  six 
consonants,  m,  n,  g,  k,  v,  and  J.  This,  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  is  a  considerable  error.  I 
believe  from  observation  that  g,  r,  w,  and  a 
guttural  h,  are  habitually  used  by  dugs,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  A  or  v  is  ever  used 
by  cats.  This  of  course  refers  in  both  cases  to 
highly  domesticated  animals  ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  a  suggestion  made  to  M.  Champfleury 
by  an  anonymous  friend  of  his,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  only  a  want  of  artificial  selection  and 
hereditary  training  which  prevents  cats  from 
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being  taught  to  do  as  much  foi  us  as  dogs  do, 
or  more  than  dogs  do,  in  the  way  of  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  fetching  our  gloves,  and  so  on,  when 
they  are  told  to  do  so.  This  in  itself  is  a  sort 
of  lhf~majfste  against  the  fine  independence  of 
the  cat-nature,  and  the  suggestion  as  quoted  at 
length  by  M.  Champfleury  is  carried  to  a  fan¬ 
tastic  point ;  but  the  fact  that  cats  have  never 
been  taken  in  hand  generation  after  generation 
by  the  human  race  as  dogs  have  been  remains. 
— Magazine  of  Art. 

Voice  TRAiNtNc  by  Chemical  Means. — 
How  to  enrich  the  tone  and  extend  the  range  of 
the  human  voice  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  chemical 
science,  was  the  subject  of  an  Interesting  lect¬ 
ure  recently  given  in  Glasgow  by  Dr.  Carter 
Moffat,  who  was  formerly  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  and 
who  is  an  Italian  Gold  Medallist  for  many  suc¬ 
cessful  industrial  investigations  and  discover¬ 
ies.  Dr.  Moffat  claims  for  the  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  the  power  of  greatly  improving  the 
quality  and  timbre  of  the  human  voice  ;  and  he 
was  led  to  advocate  its  employment  by  public 
singers  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
marked  constituent  in  the  air  and  dew  of  Italy, 
and  that  from  its  presence  arises  the  beauty  of 
Italian  vocal  tone.  After  a  full  and  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  his  views  upon  the  subject,  a  series  of 
illustrations  were  given,  several  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  being  brought  forward  and  given  to  inhale 
a  chemical  compound  made  to  represent  Italian 
air.  The  results  obtained  were  held  to  be  very 
satisfactory  by  those  present,  a  full,  clear,  rich, 
mellow  tone  being  produced  with  a  single  ap¬ 
plication.  Dr.  Moffat's  illustrations  on  his 
own  voice  were  especially  remarkable,  he  be¬ 
ing  able  by  these  chemical  means  to  change  it 
from  a  voice  of  power  and  resonance,  but  des¬ 
titute  of  intonation,  to  a  tenor  of  considerable 
range.  The  lecture,  which  dwelt  on  quite  a 
new  subject,  was  very  well  received  by  a  large 
audience,  chiefly  composed  of  professional 
men  and  musical  critics,  and  we  understand 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  re¬ 
delivery. — British  Medical  Journal. 

'  The  Reminiscences  of  a  War  Correspon¬ 
dent. — I  have  seen  Napoleon  III.  at  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  his  hollow  splendor.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  picquet  line  on  August  2d,  1870,  1  heard 
the  distant  cheering  on  the  Spicherenberg  that 
greeted  him  and  the  lad  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Metz  to  receive  that  day  his  “  baptism  of 
fire.”  Again  1  saw  him  on  the  morning  after 
Sedan,  as  the  broken  man — broken  in  power, 
in  prestige,  in  health,  in  spirits— sat  with  Bis¬ 
marck  on  the  grass  plot  in  front  of  the  weaver’s 
cottage  on  the  Doncherj’  road.  Next  morning 
I  witnessed  his  departure  into  his  Wilhelmshdhe 
captivity.  I  have  seen  him  doddering  about 


Brighton  and  strolling  under  the  beech  trees 
that  encircle  Chislehurst  Common.  And  for 
the  last  time  of  all  1  saw  that  stolid  careworn 
face,  as  it  lay  on  the  raised  pillow  of  the  bier 
in  the  broad  corridor  of  Camden  Place  ;  and 
when  the  face  was  no  more  visible  I  witnessed 
the  coffin  laid  down  in  the  little  chapel  among 
the  Chislehurst  elm  trees.  I  knew  the  boy  of 
the  Empire  when  the  shackles  of  the  Empire 
had  fallen  from  his  limbs,  and  he  was  no  longer 
a  buckram  creature,  but  a  lively,  natural  lad. 
My  acquaintance  endured  into  bis  manhood. 
When  the  twilight  was  falling  on  the  rolling 
veldt  of  Zululand,  and  his  day's  work  in  the 
staff  tent  was  done,  he  liked,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  to  gossip  with  one  who  knew  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  about  the  early  days  of  the 
Franco-German  war— a  war  that  had  wrought 
at  once  his  ruin  and  his  emancipation.  And 
finally,  poor  gallant  lad  !  I  saw  dimly  through 
tears  the  very  last  of  him,  as  he  lay  there  dead 
on  the  blood-stained  sward  by  the  Ityotvosi 
River,  with  a  calm  proud  smile  on  his  face, 
and  his  body  pierced  by  countless  assegai 
stabs.  Men  have  called  his  death  ignoble. 
Petty  as  was  the  ({uarrel,  wretched  as  was  the 
desertion  that  wrought  his  fate,  1  call  him. 
rather,  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  his  death. 
Had  he  lived,  what  of  artificiality,  what  ot 
hollow  unreality  might  there  not  have  been  in 
store  for  him  !  As  it  was,  he  had  moved  in 
the  world  a  live  ghost.  Better  than  this, 
surely,  to  be  a  dead  hero  -  to  end  the  Napole¬ 
onic  serio-comedy  with  his  young  face  gallantly 
to  his  assailants,  and  his  life-blood  drawn  by 
the  cold  steel  \— Archibald  Forbes,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Illustrated  Magazine. 

The  Snail’s  Tongue. — Everybody  who  has 
seen  a  cabbage  leaf  off  which  a  snail  has  been 
making  his  simple  and  inexpensive  breakfast 
must  have  noticed  that  its  edges  are  quite 
cleanly  and  neatly  cut,  as  if  by  a  knife  or  pair 
of  scissors.  That  suggests  to  one  at  once  the 
idea  that  the  snail  must  be  possessed  of  a 
sharp  and  effective  cutting  instrument.  And 
so  indeed  he  is,  for  he  has  a  keen,  horny  upfier 
jaw,  which  closes  upon  a  very  remarkable 
saw-like  organ  below,  commonly  called  the 
tongue  or  dental  ribbon.  This  tongue  is  a 
long,  muscular,  and  cartilaginous  strip,  like  a 
piece  of  narrow  tape,  armed  all  over  with  an 
immense  number  of  little  teeth  or  curved 
hooks,  for  tearing  and  masticating  the  food. 
It  is  coiled  pp  inside  the  mouth,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  brought  into  use  at  any 
given  time  :  as  fast  as  the  hooks  on  one  part 
are  worn  out,  another  part  is  unrolled  from  be¬ 
hind  and  made  to  take  its  place  in  front  for 
purposes  of  feeding.  The  little  teeth,  of  which 
there  are  several  thousands — the  great  slug. 
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for  example,  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  rows, 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  teeth  in  each  tow 
— are  formed  entirely  of  silica  or  flint,  and 
cannot  be  dissolved,  even  in  acid.  They  are 
colored  like  amber  under  the  microscop>e,  and 
form  most  beautiful  glossy  translucent  objects 
when  properly  prepared  and  mounted  on  a 
slide.  This  lingual  ribbon  acts  in  practical  use 
exactly  like  a  very  hard  and  sharp  file  ;  it  is 
with  this  rasping  instrument  that  the  limpet 
slowly  bores  its  way  into  the  solid  limestone 
or  granite  rock,  and  that  the  whelk  eats  a  hole 
through  the  nacreous  material  of  the  hardest 
periwinkle’s  or  oyster’s  shell.  The  back  of  the 
tongue  has  its  edges  rolled  together  into  a  tube, 
and  is  the  growing  part  of  the  organ,  where 
the  new  teeth  are  from  time  to  time  developed  ; 
and  as  fast  as  the  front  rows  get  blunted  or 
broken  by  use,  the  tube  opens  gradually  for¬ 
ward,  and  brings  the  fresh  sharp  teeth  from 
behind  into  play  to  replace  them.  The  shape 
and  arrangement  of  the  lingual  hooks  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  different  groups  of  snails  ; 
one  generic  form  prevails  among  the  members 
of  the  genus  helix,  another  among  the  pupas,  a 
third  in  the  clausilias,  and  a  fourth  in  the  true 
slugs.  Doubtless  each  variation  in  this  re¬ 
spect  has  been  definitely  developed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  peculiar  food  and  habits  of  the 
different  genera. — Gentleman  s  Magatine. 

Feudai.ism  in  China.— In  the  first  place  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  originally 
lived  under  a  feudal  system.  The  country 
consisted  of  several  states  (seven  in  number), 
over  each  of  which  there  was  a  local  lord,  un¬ 
der  whom  there  were  lesser  chiefs  holding 
lands  by  laws  of  sub-infeudation.  The  states 
were  federated  under  one  lord  as  emperor,  who 
had  some  territory  in  his  own  direct  adminis¬ 
tration.  Several  dyniisties  of  emperors  really 
represented  the  headship  of  a  feudal  confedera¬ 
tion.  Under  this  feudalism  there  arose  many 
of  the  ancient  heroes,  statesmen  and  sages  of 
China,  while  many  of  its  characteristic  marks 
were  stamped  upon  the  civilization,  the  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  habits  of  the  Chinese.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  destroyed  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era  by  a  sovereign  who  has  been 
very  properly  styled  the  Chinese  C%sar,  and 
who  established  a  real  empire  to  last  for  centu¬ 
ries.  At  times  this  empire  became  disunited, 
to  be  again  united  ;  but  the  principle  of  abso¬ 
lute  and  centralized  power  remained  in  force. 
Feudalism  was  superseded  by  the  appointment, 
of  provincial  governors  and  district  magis¬ 
trates.  From  time  to  time  censors  were  de¬ 
puted  by  the  central  authority  for  peripatetic 
supervision.  For  the  central  authority  itself 
something  like  a  constitution  was  established, 
in  which  the  leading  features  were  a  council  of 
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state,  and  several  departmental  boards.  The 
civil  legislation  was  voluminous  ;  the  penal 
code  was  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  lucid  in 
arrangement ;  the  moral  precepts  were  definite, 
and  the  religious  ritual  minute.  There  were 
codes  for  all  branches  of  human  conduct  and 
relationship.  The  official  deference  paid  to 
literature  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  any  other 
age  or  country  ;  the  lettered  classes  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity  as  literati  formed  a  power  which  could 
make  revolutions,  and  which  emperors  on 
their  accession  were  obliged  to  conciliate.  The 
patronage  of  letters,  and  the  preparation  of 
chronicles  ranked  high  among  public  duties. 
A  kind  of  rude  printing  with  wooden  types  was 
invented  at  an  early  time  ;  public  libraries  on 
an  immense  scale  were  maintained  ;  a  tribunal 
of  history,  and  an  official  gazette  were  insti¬ 
tuted.  Extraordinary  attention  was  paid  to 
popular  eilucation  ;  the  central  colleges  were 
among  the  most  influential  institutions  of  the 
land. —  '/'r.insaeiiont  of  the  Royal  Historieal  So¬ 
ciety. 

A  Pl.KA  FOR  Cremation. — Some  people - 
Very  worthy  people,  no  doubt — have  been 
shocked  by  the  recent  accounts  of  the  crema¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  the  late  Captain  Hanham. 
For  charity’s  sake,  we  will  respect  their  feel¬ 
ings,  but  we  are  utterly  unable  to  understand 
their  arguments  against  such  a  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  our  dead.  From  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  their  objections  are  absurd,  and  must  be 
relegated  to  an  age  of  darkness  which  we  have 
happily  passed.  We  will  do  our  best  to  direct 
their  attention  to  an  important  ext|act,  which 
bears  directly  upon  the  question,  and  which  is 
taken  from  the  reports  from  Her  Majesty’s 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  this  year.  The  report 
is  by  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  em¬ 
bodies  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Freire  on  the 
subject  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Freire  states  ; 
“  I  think  it  a  duty  to  divulge  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  a  circumstance  of  much  importance  to  the 
public  health.  Having  gone  to  visit  the 
Turn juba  cemetery,  where  those  dying  in  the 
maritime  hospital  of  Santa  Isabel  are  interred, 
I  gathered  from  a  foot  below  the  surface  some 
of  the  earth  gathered  from  the  grave  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  died  about  a  year  ago  of  yellow 
fever.  On  examining  a  small  quantity  with 
the  microscope,  I  found  myriads  of  microbii 
exactly  identical  with  those  found  in  the  excreta 
of  persons  sick  with  yellow  fever.  These  ob¬ 
servations,  which  were  verified  in  all  their  de¬ 
tails  by  my  auxiliaries,  show  that  the  germs  of 
yellow  fever  perpetuate  themselves  in  the 
cemeteries,  which  are  like  so  many  nurseries 
for  the  propagation  of  new  generations  des¬ 
tined  to  devastate  our  city.  A  guinea  pig. 
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whose  blood  examination  showed  that  it  was 
in  a  pure  state,  was  shut  up  in  a  confined  space 
in  which  was  placed  the  earth  taken  from  that 
(trave.  In  five  days  the  animal  was  dead,  and 
its  blood  proved  to  be  literally  crammed  with 
cryptococcus  in  various  sta^^es  of  evolution." 
Could  science  speak  more  plainly,  and  is  senti¬ 
ment  to  get  the  better  of  its  teachings?  We 
have  too  great  a  faith  in  healthy  public  opinion 
ever  to  doubt  its  verdict  in  this  matter. — Iron. 

Paper-Making  in  Egypt.— In  the  suburb  of 
Boulak,  the  river-port  of  Cairo,  is  situated  the 
Daira  paper  manufactory,  which,  before  the 
fate  war  broke  out,  used  to  employ  regularly 
more  than  two  hundred  hands,  almost  all  na¬ 
tives.  Most  of  the  paper  turned  out  is  used 
for  packng  purposes  in  the  Khedivial  sugar 
factories  ;  but  there  are  also  manufactured  in 
the  course  of  the  year  some  seventy  thousand 
reams  of  very  fair  writing  and  printing  papier, 
which  more  than  supply  the  demand  of  the 
government  offices  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
and  the  requirements  of  the  national  press. 
The  writing  papier  is  manufactured  spiecially 
for  Arabic  writing,  and  to  suit  the  pieculiar 
style  of  Oriental  pienmanship  ;  and  therefore 
what  is  produced  of  this  sort  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  country  is  exported  east¬ 
ward  rather  than  westward,  a  good  deal  of 
it  going  to  Arabia,  and  a  few  bales  even  to  In¬ 
dia  for  the  use  of  our  Moslem  fellow-subjects. 
Linen  and  cotton  rags  are  used  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  Boulak  factory  ;  but  the  interior 
of  the  st|ilk  of  the  sugar-cane  supplies  the 
Cairene  paper-maker  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  very  workable  material  ;  while,  in 
the  production  of  what  is  called  “  straw"  p>ap>er 
in  Europe,  the  AiV/a  grass  plays  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part.  The  Daira  factory  at  Boulak  enjoys 
a  monopoly  of  this  industry  in  Egypt ;  and  in 
connection  with  it  is  the  National  Printing 
Office,  also  under  the  control  of  the  same  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  extraordinary  turn  for  pa¬ 
per-making  displayed  by  the  Boulak  .Arabs  is, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  an  hereditary  accom¬ 
plishment.  They  can  pioint  to  a  long  line  of 
ancestors  who  educated  the  East  and  the  West 
in  successive  stages  of  this  useful  art.  There 
is  an  Arabic  version  of  the  “  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates"  in  the  magnificent  library  of  the 
Escurial,  written  on  paper  said  to  be  made  of 
linen  rags,  which  dates  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
was  an  improvement  on  the  Carta  bomhycina — 
or  Carta  Damastena,  as  it  was  vulgarly  called, 
from  its  having  been  first  imported  into  Spain 
from  Syria— which  was  fabricated  from  silken 
as  well  as  cotton  material,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  year  IIOOA.D. 
It  superseded,  in  its  turn,  the  parchment  made 


of  the  skins  of  sheep  and  calves,  which  if  not 
also  an  invention  of  the  Arabs,  was  one  that 
was  quickly  profited  by  and  improved  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
papyrus  in  the  most  remote  Pharaonic  periods  ; 
and  its  manufacture  was  a  government  monop¬ 
oly,  as  paper-making  is  to  this  day  at  Boulak. 
The  Cyprrus  Papyrus  grew  almost  entirely  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  rather  in  marshy  places  or 
ponds  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  itself. 
Isaiah  gives  us  also  to  understand  that  it  was 
found  in  shallow  brooks  (presumably  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Lower  Nile),  when,  in  the 
course  of  his  denunciations  of  Egypt,  he 
prophesies  the  withering  and  decay  of  the 
papyrus  plant — "  the  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks, 
by  the  mouths  of  the  brooks."  The  mode  of 
its  preparation  was  in  this  way  :  The  outer 
rind  having  been  first  removed,  the  inner  bark 
was  divided  by  a  needle  or  some  other  sharp 
instrument  into  very  thin  and  broad  layers. 
These  were  placed  side  by  side  longitudinally 
and  glued  together  at  the  ends,  another  strip 
of  the  plant  being  glued  across  the  back  to  give 
strength.  The  papyrus,  having  been  pressed 
and  properly  dried,  was  then  ready  for  inscrip¬ 
tion.  Pliny  was  mistaken  in  imagining  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  employed  portions  of 
the  same  papyrus  in  making  sails,  mats,  bed¬ 
ding,  and  even  boats.  It  was  another  species 
of  the  same  family  that  was  so  treated,  which 
Strabo  was  careful  to  distinguish  from  the 
"  hieratic  byblus."  The  monopoly  of  the 
papyrus  in  Egypt,  which  was  only  permitted  to 
be  grown  in  certain  localities,  brought  its  value 
up  to  a  price  which  was  practically  prohibitive 
of  its  use  by  any  but  the  very  opulent.  Official 
documents — espiecially  wills  and  agreements 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments — were  required  to  be  written  on  this  ex¬ 
pensive  material  ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes 
the  Egyptian  of  the  later  empire  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  rt^me  committed  his  hieroglyphs  to  the 
custody  of  a  meaner  medium,  and  to  this  day 
we  often  find  in  the  dust  heaps  of  Upper  Egypt 
domestic  memoranda,  and  especially  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Egyptian  housewife,  scrawled  on 
the  glazed  fragments  of  some  castaway  earthen¬ 
ware  vase.  On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  its 
papyrus  was  introduced  into  Rome,  and  there 
its  manufacture  was  conducted  under  improved 
conditions.  Pliny  says  the  Romans  made  all 
sorts  of  paper  out  of  it.  Still  Alexandria  con¬ 
tinued,  as  of  old,  the  chief  centre  of  the  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  in  the  third  century  the  tyrant'Firmus 
could  write  that  "  there  was  so  much  paper 
there,  and  so  large  a  quantity  of  gkie  used  in 
its  preparation,  that  he  could  maintain  an 
army  with  it.” — London  Globe. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  COMPANY  FOR  1883. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
this  city,  has  issued  its  annual  report.  The 
first  and  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  report 
is  the  announced  increase  of  assets,  the  latter 
now  aggregating  $101,148,238.25 — the  largest 
sum  of  money  held  by  any  institution  in  the 
world.  The  Mutual  Life  is  selling  insurance 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  life  insurance 
company  in  the  country,  having  decided  some 
years  ago  to  reduce  the  premium  rates  15  per 
cent.  The  company  now  has,  over  every  li¬ 
ability,  the  magnificent  sum  of  $4,636462.34, 
the  reserve  calculated  at  4  per  cent  interest ; 
if  the  New  York  standard  be  observed,  the 
surplus  would  be  over  $12,000,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  gained  in  assets  during  the  year  past 
nearly  $2,000,000,  and  yet  has  paid  out  nearly 
$14,000,000  to  its  policy-owners,  or  over  $46,- 
000  every  business  day  in  the  year.  Hence, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Mutual  is  a 
policy-holders’  company.  Its  management 
has  been  marked  by  integrity  and  conser¬ 
vatism.  Its  assets  are  invested  in  the  most 
sound  securities,  and  much  of  its  real  estate 
is  appraised  at  a  figure  far  below  its  real  value. 
The  Mutual  Life  is  to-day  the  great  represent¬ 
ative  of  life  insurance,  and  is  pointed  out  with 
pride  by  the  profession  throughout  the  world. 

New  Element  in  the  Paper  Manufact¬ 
ure. — Consul  Gade,  of  Christiana,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  Sutes  Government  a  re¬ 
port  relative  to  a  new  industry,  or,  rather,  the 
use  of  a  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  which  will  soon  be  in  use  in  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Among  the  raw  materials 
already  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
are  rags,  esparto,  straw,  and  wool,  but  all 
these  are  expensive,  and  this  new  and  cheaper 
one,  which  consists  of  white  moss,  will  now 
be  added  to  the  list.  The  moss  is  found  in 
immense  quantities  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
but  it  is  not  the  living  plant  as  it  grows  in  the 
fields  which  is  used  for  making  paper,  but  the 
remains  of  this  kind  of  moss,  which  has  grad¬ 
ually  accumulated  in  the  woods.  The  mould¬ 
ering  which  the  moss  has  gradually  undergone 
constitutes  a  preparation  for  the  paper  manu¬ 
facture  made  by  nature  herself.  A  factory  is 
now  building  for  the  manufacture  in  Sweden, 


and  examination  has  shown  that  near  this  place 
many  millions  of  pounds  of  this  raw  material 
are  to  be  found  ;  in  fact,  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  support  a  large  manufactory  for  many  years. 
Paper  of  different  thicknesses  and  pasteboard 
made  of  the  white  moss  have  already  been 
shown,  the  latter  even  in  sheets  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  as  hard  as  wood,  and 
can  easily  be  painted  and  polished.  This 
manufacture  is  said  to  be  very  well  suited  for 
taking  the  place  of  wood  for  many  purposes. 

It  has  all  the  good  qualities  but  none  of  the 
defects  of  wood,  as  it  neither  cracks  nor  warps. 
The  pasteboard  can  consequently  be  used  for 
door  and  window  frames,  and  for  architectural 
ornaments  of  all  kinds  of  furniture.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  effect  this  new  discovery  will 
have  upon  the  paper  trade  generally. 

Discovery  of  Ancient  Greek  Coins.— A 
very  interesting  discovery  of  ancient  coins  was 
made  some  time  since  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carystos,  in  the  Island  of  Euboea.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  foundations  for  a  house  there  were  found 
in  an  earthen  vessel  over  seventy  Athenian 
tetradrachmas  of  pre-Roman  times,  three  Athe¬ 
nian  drachmas,  and  thirty  drachmas  of  Carystos 
itself.  One  of  the  tetradrachmas  has  in  the 
inscription  the  names  of  the  demos,  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  unique  specimen  of  the  kind. 
Between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
Roman  domination,  the  coining  of  money  used 
to  be  intrusted  at  Athens  to  certain  selected 
persons,  who  introduced  their  own  names  into 
the  superscription  ;  but  this  case  would  indi¬ 
cate  that,  occasionally  at  least,  for  some  partic¬ 
ular  reason,  the  demos  took  the  coining  into 
their  own  hands,  stamping  the  name  on  the 
coins.  Most  of  the  other  tetradrachmas  bear 
the  name  of  Archons. 

Old  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic. — 
Since  our  announcement  in  December  Eclectic 
we  have  disposed  of  most  of  our  surplus  stock 
of  old  volumes,  but  we  still  have  on  hand  a  few 
of  the  years  1849,  *51  to  ’52,  which  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  until  they  are  exhausted  at 
prices  given  before.  These  volumes  contain 
much  valuable  reading  matter  and  early  im¬ 
pressions  of  some  of  our  finest  engravings. 
They  are  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco,  and 
only  a  little  worn  by  age.  We  will  furnish 
them  by  mail,  or  express  paid,  three  volumes 
each  year,  on  receipt  of  $2  per  year. 
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The  Connecticut  Mutual. — The  yearly 
record  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur* 
ance  Company  is  one  of  unvarying  success. 
Their  gain  in  income  fiom  rents  and  in¬ 
terest  last  year  was  $188,705.08,  bringing  the 
total  income  up  to  $7,870,222.87,  of  which 
$5,781,851.79  went  to  policy  holders,  and 
$1,043,209.41  into  the  net  assets.  The  inci¬ 
dental  real  estate  business  of  the  company  is 
conducted  with  great  shrewdness.  Last  year 
its  profits  on  real  esute  sales  were  $61,115.29, 
and  its  first  mortgage  loans  on  that  solid  class 
of  security  were  increased  $3,566,697  from 
current  income  and  reinvestmenu.  A  part  of 
this  money  came  from  the  sale  of  high  premium 
bonds,  bearing  low  interest,  by  which  transac¬ 
tion  a  net  profit  of  $210,936.20  was  realized. 
The  energy  and  vigilance  of  the  officers  at 
home  are  shared  by  the  numerous  agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Connecticut  Mutual 
holds  a  surplus  of  $4,064,256.45  over  every 
contingent  liability,  as  estimated  by  the  highest 
legal  sundard  of  solvency— that  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts — a  gain  of  $339,412.24  over 
last  year. 

Herbert  Spencer  and  Religious  Beliefs 
—In  his  last  published  essay  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  shows  that  those  who  think  that 
science  is  dissipating  religious  beliefs  and 
sentiments  seem  unaware  that  whatever  of 
mystery  is  taken  from  the  old  interpretation  is 
added  to  the  new.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increasing  capacity  for  wonder. 
The  lowest  savages  are  the  least  surprised 
when  shown  remarkable  products  of  civilized 
art.  It  is  not  the  rustic,  nor  the  artisan,  nor 
the  trader,  who  sees  anything  more  than  a 
mere  matter  of  course  in  the  hatching  of  a 
chick,  but  it  is  the  biologisL  Hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  higher  faculty  and  deeper  insight 
will  raise  rather  than  lower  the  sentiment  of 
wonder  ;  and  amid  the  mysteries  which  become 
the  more  mysterious  the  more  they  are  thought 
about,  there  will  remain  the  one  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  we  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which  all 
things  proceed. 

Numbers  of  the  Eclectic  Wanted. — We 
are  in  need  of  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  :  February  and  March,  1844 ;  January 
*and  December,  1845  ;  February,  March,  April, 
June,  July,  and  November,  1846  ;  December, 
1847,  May,  1848  ;  November,  1854 ;  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  1855  ;  May,  1856  ;  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  1869. 

Extraordinary  Flow  of  Naphtha  at 
Baku. — According  to  a  Baku  journal,  the  yield 
of^the  naphtha  well  just  sunk  promises  to  out¬ 


rival  the  most  famous  of  the  American  wells. 
The  fountain  in  question  yields  from  50,000  to 
60,000  poods  of  naphtha  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  power  of  the  gush  is  so  great  that 
a  3-iuch  cast-iron  plate  fastened  over  the  font, 
in  order  to  divert  the  flow  to  a  particular  side, 
was  broken  to  pieces. 

The  Manhattan. — This  is  the  latest  addi. 
tion  to  the  American  monthlies,  and  is  bright, 
entertaining,  and  instructive.  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  the  leading  writers  of 
the  country,  and  with  these  writers  it  is  no 
wonder  it  has  so  soon  taken  its  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  periodicals.  The  prospectus 
of  the  Manhattan  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  pages. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Health  and  Home.  By  I.  P.  Davis,  M.D. 
i2mo,  cloth,  155  pp.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  Co.  Price,  60  cents. 

Latin  Fathers.  By  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Jackson. 
231  pp.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Energy  in  Nature.  By  Wm.  L.  Carpenter. 
i2mo,  cloth.  212  pp.  New  York:  Ctusell  ^ 
Company  (limited).  Price,  $1.25. 

English  FoeUsses.  By  Wm.  Robertson. 
i2mo,  cloth,  381  pp.  New  York  :  Cassell 
Company.  Price,  $1.50. 

Epitome  of  English  History.  By  S.  A.  KUM- 
NER.  i2mo,  149  pp.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co. 

Luther.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  90  pp.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  30  Cts. 

Life  and  Times  of  Rt.  Hon.  John  Bright. 
By  Wm.  Robertson.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  588 
pp.  New  York  :  Cassell  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

Newport.  By  C.  P.  Lathrop.  i2mo,  cloth. 
*97  PP-  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
Price,  $1.25. 

The  Question  of  Ships.  By  J.  D.  J.  Kelly. 
i2mo,  cloth,  227  pp.  Charles  Scribners  Sons. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Fallacus.  By  A.  Sidgwick.  International 
Scientific  Series.  l2mo,  cloth,  375  pp.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  Price,  $1.73. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.  By  Oswald 
Crawfurd.  Parchment.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  Sf  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Hand-Book  of  Sanitary  Information.  By 
R.  S.  Tracy,  M.D.  410,  no  pp.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  «y  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Pictures  of  English  Society.  By  George  Du 
Maurier.  Parchment  Series.  89  pp.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  Price,  30  cents. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  PrMident/ 

F*r  the  year  eadlng  December  31et,  1S83. 

ASSETS .  . $101, 148, 348. <6. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  itt,  1883.  55 

Premium  Annuities. . 

Annuities  Issued .  7 


A-nnulty 

A.ooount. 

Ann.  Pay’ts. 

No. 

Ann.  Pxy’ts. 

$104900*  gi 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1884.  61 

$*3,134  31 

3«7»  44 

Premium  Annuities. . 

3.674  96 

4.433  40 

Annuities  Terminated .  1 

537  4* 

$*7,546  75 

63 

•*7.346  75 

Insuranoe  .A.ooount. 


No.  Amount. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  <883.  ia6,ai4  $3S9,5S4<<74 
Risks  Assnmcd . i<.53i  37A>o<S97 

«7.745  •367.364.77t 


No.  Amount. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  1st,  1884. 110,990  $343,946,033 
Risks  Terminated .  6,755  *4.418,739 

117.74s  f 367.364.771 


Revenue  A.ooount. 


To  Balance  from  last  account . $93,783,986  08  Bv  paid  Death  Claims .  $5<<>65.79S  eo 

“  Premiums  receired .  13.457.^  44  “  Matured  Endowments. .  8,866,361  73 

“  Interest  and  Rents. .  5.043.96445  Total  claims— 

/  .....  •7-969«6  73 

/  *  *  Annuities .  *7.66i  38 

X**  **  Dividends . .  3,138,49169 

**  “  Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad¬ 
ditions .  3,831,150  71 

Toul  paid  PoAcy-hoMm— 

$>3,959,360  51 

*'  **  Commismons,  (payment  of 

X  current  and  eztinpiisbment 

of  future,) .  886,136  90 

“  "  Premium  charged  off  on  Se¬ 
curities  Purchased .  405.473  33 

**  **  Taxes  and  Assessments .  336,05769 

✓  “  “  Expenses......... .  834,75a  79 

“  Balance  to  New  AccomR....  94,973,10886 

$111,383,878  97 


$111,383,878  97 


Balance  Sheet. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent. . $95,571,877  00 

**  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due .  908,635  oo 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance .  33,79435 

**  Agents'  Balances .  8,479  56 

**  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarantee 

Fund .  4,636,463  34 


$101,148,348  35 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

Real  Estate . $46,303,473  34 

“  United  States  and  other  Bonds...  35,379.04000 

“  Loans  on  Collaterals .  iS,o37,9fo  00 

**  Real  Estate .  8,633,971  89 

**  Cash  in  Banka  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest . .  33,403,349  63 

“  Interest  accrued .  1,310,588  33 

**  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual .  1,039,339  68 

**  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December .  140,786  48 

$101,148,348  35 


NOTE. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 

$13,000,000.  • 

From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  participating 
Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1S84. 

THE  PBBMIVM  RATBS  CHARGED  FOR  INSURANCE  IN  THIS  COMPANY  WERE  REDUCED  IN  1879  ABOUT  I5  PER  CENT 

ON  ORDINARY  LIFE  POLICIES. 

Assets . $101,148,348  35 

New  York,  January  18,  r884,  _ 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Fredericks.  Winston, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Henry  A.  Smythe, 
George  S.  Coe, 

John  E.  Develin, 
Seymour  L.  Hustbd, 
OuvBR  H.  Palmer, 


Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden. 
Hermann  C.  yon  Poet, 
George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 

F.  Ratchpord  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 


Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 
John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 

I  George  F.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 

1  Jos.  Thompson, 


I  Dudley  Olcott, 

Anson  Stager, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 

JuuEN  T.  Davies, 

Robert  Sewell,  * 

Wm.  Bayard  Cutting, 

S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 

I  George  Bliss. 


6  Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 

BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue  ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  give*  vitality  to  the  intufficierU  bodily  or  mental  grovth  of  children,  prevents  fre^fulneu,  and 
gives  quiet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  better  disposition  to  ir^aiUs  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  ot  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  |1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  664  k  666  Sixth  Avenae,  New  York. 


GOI^ 

PENfr 


PEKC1L.H,  IIOI.DERH,  CAtSES,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC'PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RICHER  HOLDER,  conUhi- 
tng  ink  for  several  day*’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket  Aiwaye  ready  for  nae.  A  luxury  to  pereou* 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

BRYANT  BCILDINU, 

Cor.  Jftteoau  and  Liberty  8t».,  Jfete  Tork. 
Send  for  Price-List.  Our  Goods  are  sold  by  first-claae 


US.UMB.  59CaniiiieSt.,N.  Y. 

CCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

STEKinro 

SILVER  COMiniKIOH  BETS,  ETC. 

BANNERS 

IN  SILK  AND  GOLD,  $8  EACH. 

Send  for  Ciroular.  j 

HESTABUSHED  1S40. 

IHPBOTED  FIELD,  HABIKE,.  OPBRa 
ARD  TOl'BISrs  GLASSES. 
Spectacles  and  Eye-Glaaaee.  Artificial  Hnnuu 
^ea.  U.  WALDSTEIN,  Optician,  41  Untoa 
Square,  N.  T.  Catalounes  mailed  by  enclosing  atamp- 
Higheet  award*  frt^  all  the  World’s  Bxblbltiont. 

Intaud  BsciiHfiirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  Jh 


POLDINU  CHAIR  OO..  NEW 


)HR(HIET-FII)ORIII0 

%  NflTIONflbWOOD 

■rrr:?.l6  EAST  iS?  STREET »n£Ui  yORK» 


SOOD  GflRPETl  N6-  LESS •  EXf>ENSIVE»OFFICESl:i 
p/irreRns  a  pi^igES.  pit  flPPueflTion.gj 

~1[EDICAL  BOOKsT 

We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IB 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street^  New  Tork. 


NlUflV  I  *«THK  D(;DB,«*anewim- 

Alf  n  I  S  ported  set  of  cards,  and  48-pa^ 
-book,  for  three  S-c.  stamps.  Preseoted  to  intro- 


uce  othw  goods.  WoKTH  Bsoa.,  TM  6th  St.,  N.  T. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

COLUMBIA, 

FISHER  di  BEN  BOW,  Proprietors. 


THE  BENBOW  HOUSE. 

GREENSBORO’, 

D.  W.  C.  BENBOW,  Proprietor. 


Sample  Rooms  on  Ground  Floor,  I 
ROOMS  SINGLE  AND  EN-SUITE  IN  EACH  OF  THESE  HOTELS.' 


ELZE  Y’S, 

MIDWAY. 


E.IEE'Y'’S, 

GREENWOOD. 


E.A.IEXjE'Z-'S, 

ORANGEBURG. 


CAMDEN. 


ItTEWEEE.E’Y', 

NEWBERRY. 


SE:NriST’S, 

GRANITEVILLE. 


STEEE:M:.A.isr'S, 

AIKEN. 


WILLISTON. 


GEORGIA. 


GLOBE  HOTEL, 

AUGUSTA, 

B.  F.  BROWN,  Manager. 

PLANTERS’  HOTEL; 

AUGUSTA, 

B.  DUBB,  Proprietor. 

A.K.XjinSTGTOIN’, 


WAYNESBORO. 


Addren. 


JAMES  VICK, 

K  •M'liestFr.  fl,  Y, 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS. 

**  “’**  crop*.  Send  for  new  Catalofpie  ;  contains  evrrrtblnirforUsuTien,  House 

f^tsnad &MM  b/t^ IMAM  ***  *'*^****  FnrmS  e^tn&e  West.  BesuUful 

JOHN  A.  SALZER,  La  Crosse,  WIs. 


PAGE’S  VAPORIZER  &  CRESOLENE 

■m  WHOOriSre  COVOH,  Asthma.  Csids, 
CaiMrhs,  C'rmsis,  IHphtherla  Md  Mcarlet 

Fewer  hy  Inhalatlea. 

imprtgntUtd  mir  dertrtjit  tkt 
C»ntmgi»n  and /revtntt  other  per- 
*en*  takinr  the  diteam.  Ckbso- 
LBNB  (C7.  H8.  O.)  it  a  liguid  Coal 
Tar  prodnei  far  mart  pewtrful 
than  Cartatic  Acid  in  dettreying 

I  m  tITRE  tTBSMIH  KIEUm. 

m  It  it  harmlttt  and  net  umpieat- 

m  8  ant  when  inhaled  by  infantt  or 

r  w  healthy  pertent.  Sick  reamt  are 

A  •  cantinnaUy  deadorited,  and  can 

S  then  be  peHumed  bf  vaporiting 

I  ?  cologne,  (y  tpecial  tervice  at  night 

I  AM  c  when  patientt  are  tleeping.  yap- 

I  IIb  2  ariter.  Lamp  and  Cre^ne.%XMb. 

S,  Extra  Crttolene  SSe.  Ac  SOc. 
Soldby  Drnggittt.  Orayapariter, 
Lamp  and  a  bottUt  y  CreteUne, 
**cnrtly  p^ked,  will  be  deUvtrtd 
free  by  Kxprem  anywhere  in  the 
XI,  S  on  receipt  rf  ES,50,  by 
W.  H.  SehleahllB  de.  Cm,  ITO  Wm.  St.,  K.  T. 


Fsr  Itli  ts  SB  Dsgsnt  Book  of  150  Pages. 
3  Oslorsd  PUtss  of  FIAIWKRM  asd 
^  ^  Ysgstablss,  and  Bors  than  1000  lUnstra- 

tlsBS  of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Planu  and 
YEOBTARLB^  and  Directions  for 
Growing.  It  is  handaome  enough  for  tbj 
Center  Table  or  a  Hellday  Preaeal. 
Bend  on  your  name  and  Postufiice  addrr» 
with  lOcenl^and  we  will  send  you  a  copy, 
post-paid,  ‘nu  Is  not  a  quarter  of  its  cost 
It  Is  printed  in  both  English  and  German. 
If  you  afterwards  order  sre<ls  deduct  th< 
Mcenu.  Vicaa  BEIDS  ABS  THZ  BBSl 
IH  THE  WOBLO.  The  Floral  GiTOE  will 
tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TICK’S  lllnstrmted  Monthly  Maganine, 
n  Pages,  a  Colored  Piste  In  every  numiwi 
and  many  fine  Engraving  Price  tl.35  a 
r ;  Five  Copies  for  S5.  Specimen  num. 


■  •  T  T 

IS  any  guforing  with  Catarrh  or  Bron- 
ehWa  wiio  earnettly  doairt  rtlief,  I  can 
tnmiah  a  moana  of  Permanent  and  Poa- 
Hivo  Caro.  A  Hoaio  Treatment.  No 
charge  for  conauHatlon  by  mall.  Valua- 
bleTreatlae Free.  CertlScateafrom  Doc. 
tore,  Laeryera,  Mlnlatera.  Bualneaa-men. 
Address  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Troy.  Ohio. 


JM  m  M  ■  MM  Send  $!,$«,  $S,  or 

■  ■  MM  $A  for  a  retail  box, 

I- A|yi|  f 

I  I  in  the  world,  pnt  up 

W  W  W  ^  handsome  boxea. 

All  otrlctlF  Pare 
NIIITABLB  FOR  PRRNKNT8.  Try  It 
omce.  Addreee  C.  F.  QUNTHER,  Confectioaer, 

78  Madiaon  Street  Chicago. 


til  An  IF  AT  HOME.  Men,  lYomen,  Boyi,  and 
W  U  n  R  flirt*  make  10c.  to  RS  an  hour.  New 
bnsineas;  never  advertised;  no  ped¬ 
dling  :  no  hombug.  The  Secret  revealed,  and  1 3 
aamplea,  worth  $.1.  to  commence  work  on,  free. , 
Addreaa,  H.  O.  Fat,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

Mil  nil  Pin  Boats. 

Od*r  nr  pine.  AMOodClln 
1  ker-bullt  boat.  IS  lect  lonc, 

III  *  Minch bCMiD.  weluhtMtoro 
Ite.  with  onn.  $90.  BoKts  built  to  order  Send  sUmp  tor 
cataltmc.  POWELL.  A  DOUGLAS,  «aakegan  UL 
MaaufKcturpp*  of  Wmnniillii.  T*uinpM  etc. 


CJ  HXICT  MUSIC,  6  cts.  each  by  mall :  “  We  Never 
O  Speak  as  We  Pass  By,”  *•  Sailing,”  ‘‘My  ^leen,” 
“The  Captivating  Dude,”  “Bemnir  Student  Waits.' 
“  Racquet  Walts,*'^  “Oscar  Wilde  Galom"  and  800  others. 


“  Racquet  Walts,'  “Oscar  Wilde  Ualom”  and  800 other*. 
Ideal  Bonga  (808  pages),  and  Dance  Folio  (188  pages), 
M  cents  each. 

JNO.  H.  HITCHEM,  144  Lexington  St.,  Baltimote. 


'and  800  other*. 


Edeetic  Magazine  Advertuer 


OI.TONS 


Select  Flavors 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


NEW  YORK,  1884. 


About  *izty  million  copies  of  Thr  8dm  have  gone  out  of  onr  eetablishment  dnring  the  past  twelve  months. 

If  yon  were  to  paste  end  to  end  all  ibe  columns  of  all  Thr  Sums  printed  and  sold  last  year,  yon  would  get  a 
rontinnons  strip  or  interesting  infomiation,  common.sense  wisdom,  sonnd  doctrine,  and  sane  wit  long  enongh  to 
reach  from  Printing  House  Hquare  to  the  top  of  Mount  Copernicus  in  the  moon,  then  back  to  Printing  House  Square, 
and  three  quarters  of  the  way  back  to  the  moon  again.  • 

But  Thr  Sdw  is  written  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  this  same  strip  of  intelligence  wrould  girdle  the  globe 
twen^-seren  or  twenty-eight  times. 

If  every  buyer  of  a  copy  of  Thr  Sdn  during  the  past  year  has  spent  only  one  hour  over  it,  and  if  bis  wife  or  his 
grandfather  has  spent  another  hour,  this  newspaper  in  18£Q  has  afforded  the  human  race  thirteen  thousand  years 
of  steady  reading,  night  and  day. 

It  is  only  by  little  calcnlations  like  these  that  yon  can  form  any  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  most  popular  of 
American  newrapers,  or  of  its  influence  on  the  opinions  and  actions  of  American  men  and  women. 

Thr  Sum  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  newspaper  which  tells  the  truth  without  fear  of  consequenees,  which 
gets  at  the  fkcts,  no  matter  bow  much  the  process  costs,  which  presents  the  news  of  all  the  world  without  waste  of 
words  and  In  the  most  readable  shap<-,  which  is  working  with  all  its  heart  for  the  cause  of  honest  government,  and 
which  therefore  believes  that  the  ^pnblican  party  must  go,  and  must  go  in  this  coming  year  of  our  Lord,  1H84. 

If  you  know  Thr  8dn,  yon  like  it  already,  and  you  will  read  it  with  accustomed  diligence  and  profit  during  what 
is  sure  to  be  the  must  interesting  year  in  its  history.  If  you  do  not  yet  know  Thr  8un,  it  is  high  time  to  get  into 
the  sunshine. 

TBRMB  TO  fflAIL  SCBfM'RIBEBS  t 
The  several  editions  of  Thr  Sdn  are  sent  by  mail,  postpidd,  as  follows : 

DAILY— 50  cents  a  month,  $6  a  year;  with  Sunday  edition,  $T. 

SUNDAY— Bight  pages.  This  edition  furnishes  the  current  news  of  tbe  world,  special  articles  of  exceptional  in¬ 
terest  to  everybody,  and  literary  reviews  of  new  books  of  tbe  highest  merit.  81a  year. 

WEKKLY— $1  a  year.  Bight  pages  of  tbe  best  matter  of  the  daily  issues  ;  an  Agricultural  Department  ol  un¬ 
equalled  value,  special  market  reports,  and  literary,  scientific,  and  domestic  Intelligence,  make  Thr  Wsrkly 
Sun  tbe  newspaiier  for  the  farmer's  household.  To  clubs  of  ten  with  flO,  an  extra  copy  free. 

_ _ Addras  _ I.  W.  ENGLAND.  PnblUher,  Thr  Bun,  N.  Y.  gty. 


W  FAIL^>  \ 


UMPAILIWQ 
AND  IHrALLIIiLB 


'Epileptic  Fite, 
I  Spaeme,  Falling 
Sickness,  Convol* 
siona,  St.  Vitus  Dance,  Alcoholism, 
Opium  Eating,  Seminal  Weakness,  Im- 
potency.  Scrofula,  and  all 

Nervous  and  Blood  Diseases, 
lyio  Clergymen,  Lathers,  Literary  Men, 
Merchants,  Bankers,  Lames  and  all  whose 
sedentaiT  employment  causes  Nervous  Pros¬ 
tration,  Irr^uiarities  of  the  blood,  stomach, 
bowels  or  Kidneys,  or  who  require  a  nerve 
tonic,  appetlzeror  stimulant,  Samaritan  Nerv- 
iM  is  invaluable. 

Thousands 
pr^aim  it  the  most 
wonderful  Invigor- 
ant  that  ever  sustain¬ 
ed  a  sinking  system. 

11.50  at  Drug^sts. 

Ths OR  S. A. RICHMOND. 

MEDICAL  CO  ,  Sole  Pro- 1 
pristoia,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Chas.  N.’Crlttenton,  Agent,  New  York.*(8) 


I  CURE  FIT9I 

vi'hen  I  MT  cure  l  tlo  uoi  mean  nierely  to  stop  loem  for 
a  time  eod  then  baTe  them  retain  a^ala,  1  mean  a  radi¬ 
cal  cure.  1  hare  made  the  dlteaee  of  FITS,  EPILlPtHT 
or  FALLING  SICENBSS  a  Ufe-loafttndy.  I  warrant  my 
remedy  to  care  the  worst  casee.  Becauee  others  bare 
failed  no  reason  for  not  now  reeetrlnf  a  cure.  Send  at 
once  tor  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible 
remedy  Giro  Bspress  and  Poet  Offloe.  It  eoets  yoa 
BoChlna  f<>r  a  trial,  and  I  will  care  yon. 

Addreos  Dr.  H.  G.  BOOT,  ISS  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


mM) 

tCONQUERORQ 


BNSUMPTiOfl. 


IhouMUda  of  caMS  of  tha  woivt  klad  and  of  Iona 
nava  baenenrad  T  ‘  ‘ 

tbat  1  wlllaend  _ _ 

DABLR  TBRATIBC  on  this  dli 


B 


OOKS  ON  BUILDING, 


I’ainting,  Dec¬ 
orating,  etc. 

Kor  my  eighty-eight  page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
address,  inrlosing  three  te.  stamps, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK  6  Astor  Place  New  York. 


JOSEPH  CILLOn^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


of  ths  wont  klad  and  of  long  staadlns 
ndned,so  strong  Isay  faith  Inib  alllcaCT, 
O  Boni,npCBI,ta«tbsr  with  a  VaL 
DABLR  TBRATIBC  on  this  diasaas,  to  any  raOhrer.  Give  Ka- 
PwasAf.  aaddraia.  PB.T. A.RLOOPM.mfaartRt..M.  T, 

40  OLD  VIOLINS. 

Uni  ever  ofierol  In  this  cuuntry ;  Amatl,  Stradl varliu, 
MagglDl.Guananus,  Ac.,  100  to  MO  years  old;  prlcet, 
from  SBto$3uo each;  also.  vioUos  made  from  very 
old  wood.  bavtiiR  all  the  peculiar  qualities  of  eenulne 
old  violins,  prices.  tSO.  $».  $40  each ;  SUO  varieties  of 
new  viollES:  prices.  $1  to  $126  each ;  flue  new  violins, 
strong,  iK)Werfultones.for$5  $10. $16, $20,  $S  each: 
every  one  warrauted ;  over  1000  in  tune  to  test  aud 
compare.  Bows  and  Cases,  76c  to  $8  each.  Send  foi 
cauJugns.  ELLAS  ItOWl^,  M  Court  sL,  Boston. 

Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and  re¬ 
ceive  free,  acoetly  box  of  goods  which 
wiil  heip  all,  of  either  sex,  to  more 
money  right  away  than  anything  else 
in  thia  world.  Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely 
sure.  At  once  address  Tbdr  A  Co.,  Augusta.  Me. 

Telegraphy  and  short-hand 

taught.  Situations  furnished.  Circulars  free. 
Address  R.  VALENTINE,  Jan«ville,  Wls 

Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332; 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Bold  throughout  tho  Worl^ 


AFIUZE. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


One  of  the  daintiest  and  handsomest  of  the  strictly  first'class 
ILLUSTRATED  Magazines  published  in  the  United  States  is 

The  Manhattan. 

It  is  a  family  magazine,  independent,  fredi,  instructive,  and  enter¬ 
taining.  It  contains  pictures  of  travel,  papers  on  literary,  jMjlitical,  and 
social  •topics,  the  best  poetry  and  short  stories,  timely  editorials,  hook 
revieivs,  and  the  brightest  of  humor. 

The  Manhattan  numbers  among  its  contributors  all  the  leading  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  English  Language,  of  whom  may  he  mentioned : 


JOHN  O.  WHITTIER, 

Dk.  JAMES  McCOSH, 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD, 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 

BDMUND  CLARENCE  HTEDMAN. 
HARRIET  PRESCOTT  8POFFORU, 
E.  P.  WHIPPLE, 

8.  O.  W.  BENJAMIN, 

HENRT  C.  PBDDER, 

<JBO.  PARSONS  LATHROP, 
RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD, 
PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON, 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE, 
BENJAMIN  F.  TAYLOR, 

EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR, 

LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 
EDGAR  FAWCETT. 

EDITH  M.  THOMAS, 

EDMUND  W.  OOSSE, 

WM.  J.  LOFTIE, 

WILLIAM  H.  RIDEINO, 

I>Ror.  J.  LEONARD  CORNING, 
JOEL  BENTON, 

KATE  SANBORN. 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY, 


I  ERNEST  IN0ER80LL, 

,  NORA  PERRY. 

GEO.  EIMiAR  MONTGOMERY, 

II.  C.  BUNNER, 

1  JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY, 

'  WMLLIAM  H.  HAYNE, 

1  K.ATE  FIELD, 

\  Gbm.  LORING.  Pasha, 

!  F.  E.  FRYATT, 

I  HELEN  ZIMMERN, 

!  DA\1D  D.  LLOYD. 

I  CHAS.  M.  CLAY. 


Its  illustrations  are  prepared  by  the  best  exponents  of  Modern  Art  in 
drawing  and  engraving. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS: 


“  A  magazine  of  the  first  cIms."— JVetc  York  Sum. 
“The  soccees  of  Tbb  Mamhattah  is  b  gratifying 
tiling  to  obaerTe.’’— A>i»  York  Ttmt*. 

“  The  most  engaging  of  the  magazines."— Arte  York 
TrUmme. 

*’  Tbb  Mamh  attah  displays  the  work  of  a  remarkable 
array  of  American  noTeliets,  essayists,  and  poets,  and 
the  illnatrations  hare  a  beauty  which  goes  below  the 
sarface."— JMii  SieirUom't  Paptr,  Sous  York. 

“  Probably  no  periodical  of  ita  high  class  has  ever  so 
soon  secnred  the  enviable  reputation  and  wide  circle  of 
readers  which  Tbb  Mamkattaii  now  commands,  and 
no  publication  of  the  kind  ever  better  deserved  suc¬ 
cess."— TAe  Bttiew,  Jfew  York. 

“  Tbb  Makbattah  is  giving  in  abnndanre  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  early  promise  of  excellence  in  every 
department.  There  is  matter  in  it  for  all  tastes,  the 
illnstrations  are  profnse,  and  may  certainly  challenge 
competition  srlth  the  best  products  of  the  beet  of  ita 
contemporaries." — Th*  ImdlanapoOt  Timet. 

“This  is  a  magazine  that  has  real  merit."— Riwton 
(Bob*. 


“The  contribators  are  among  the  leading  writers 
of  the  country,  while  the  drangfatsmcn  and  engravers 
are  the  best  that  money  can  ohitin."—Timet-Star, 
Cimoimnati. 

“The  Manhattam  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  country,  which  is  to  say 
among  the  leading  magazines  of  the  world.  No  mag¬ 
azine  has  ever  attained  at  once  to  such  ezcdlence  and 
universal  favor.  It  is  well  put  together,  liberally  man¬ 
aged,  and  has  an  originality  of  tone  that  will  gain  fur 
it  Increased  favor  among  the  best  class  of  readers." — 
TTit  Timet.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

“  In  the  quality  of  its  articles,  the  ability  of  its  wri¬ 
ters.  and  the  timeline^B  of  each  production,  it  has  no 
snpenor."— /Vinorton  Prttt. 

“Tbb  Manhattah  is  a  masculine,  manly,  most  care¬ 
fully  edited  periodical."— PwU  and  Mimmeapolie 
Pioneer  Prttt. 

“Tbb  Manhattaii  has  exquisitely  delicate  engrav¬ 
ings."— London  Oraphie. 

“Tbb  Mamhattam’s  illnatrations  are  admirable."- 
lUuetrated  London  Neu/t. 


Engagements  already  made  with  the  best  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  enable  the  publisher  to 
provide  for  the  readers  of  The  Manhattab,  during  the  year  1884,  a  constant  succession  of  brilliant  articles  of 
great  variety  in  theme  and  treatment. 

$3  A  YEAR,  POST  A  HE  PAID;  23  CEN  TS  A  NUMMi  E^ 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


EcUctie  Magatine  Advertutr. 
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NOTICE! 


cents — possibly  $2.00,  if  you  read  this. 

GgPEY^S  LAIIY^S 
BDDK  for  1BB4, 


It  will  probably  cost  you  15 


will  contain 

19  Beautiful  Steel  Bngravinge. 

19  Xaccellent  Portraita  of  Bx-Preaidenta  of  the 
United  Statee. 

19  lUuatrationa  of  Architectural  Dcaigna. 

19  Pieces  of  Nicely  Selected  Music. 

19  Pages  Illustrating  Household  Furnishing. 
SO  Pages  Illustrating  Fancy  Work  in  Colors, 
or  Bloch  and  White. 

80  I  llustrations  of  Fashions,  in  Colors. 

900  Choice  Recipes  for  the  Household. 

980  Illustrations  of  Fashions,  in  Black  and 
White. 

Besides  a  rich  array  of  literature,  by  eminent 
writers,  such  as  Marion  Harland,  Christian  Beid, 
F^la  Bodman  Church,  Helen  Mather  (author  of 
**  Cherry  Bipe^’),  and  many  others.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  FVEBT  SVB8CBIBEB  tnay  each 
month  seUct  a  FULL  SIZE  CUT  PAPEB  PAT- 
XEBN  from  any  illustration  in  the  mageuitte. 

Specimen  cepyj  IS  cente.  Subecriptianj  $2.DD. 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS. 


THE  NATURALIST^S  LIBRARY^ 

EDITED  BY 

Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart., 

CompriiiiDg  42  Volumefl,  as  follows  : 

BIROS,  .  .  .  IS  Vols.  I  IINSKCTS,  .  .  .  T'  Vol«. 

.  .  13  “  1  FISH,  ....  O  “ 

MAN,  ....  1  Vol. 

These  volumes  are  illustrated  with  over  1000  copperplate  illnstrations,  colored  by 
hand  in  the  finest  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloth  binding. 

PRICE,  ONLY  $50  PER  SET. 

We  have  only  three  sets  left,  and  this  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 


BE4l'TIFUL<  NHEI.EK.  Their  Nature,  Structure,  and  Uses  Familiarly  Explained, 
with  Directions  for  Collecting,  Cleaning,  and  Arranging  them  in  the  Cabinet.  Illustrated 
with  colored  plates.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

THE  TEEEMCOPE.  A  Familar  Sketch.  Combining  a  special  notice  of  objects  coming 
within*  the  range  of  a  small  telescope.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Wood.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.50. 

Address  E.  B.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  1 
BOUND  VOLUMES 

or  THS 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclusive. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Thb  Publiaher  of  the  ECLECTIC  hu  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumee,  embrac 
ing  the  jean  from  1870  to  1880  induaive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  librariea,  and  of -the  public  genenllj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  aa  thoee  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  centnrj,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  07clop8edia  of  foreign  contemporary  thooght.  There  ia  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  thej  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  theae  volnmea  Thej  comprise 

1  COMPLETE  UBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENQRA  VINOS. 

Theae  volnmea  will  be  sent  bj  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distaavc 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  Thej  are  bound  in  neat  green  doth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  anj  librarj. 

.  i  ■  ■  **• - 

:pie.iCE. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  jear,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  bo  sold  at  $4  per  jear  for  single  jears  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  jear  for  five  jears  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
jears,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publishor, 

25  Band  Street,  New  York, 
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The  New  Departure  i 

OR. 

A  Natural  oystem  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


**  77U  Iftw  Dtpartur*  ”  U  a  new  appUcation  of  an  old 
Idea,  aaaely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  la  to 
do  it. 

it  U  called  a  Natnral  ayatem,  becanae  the  moat  eeaen- 
tlal  thinga  of  a  practically  valnable  education  are 
learned,  aa  a  child  leama  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  conaiata  of  M  carda  and  a  amall  chart,  the  whole 
done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  caae. 

By  mrana  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  ita  ar 
raiigenient,  any  peraon,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  amall  portion  of  the  time  uanally  apent 
in  acquiring  auch  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  soon  pkmman  ;  to  aeau.  accunaTaLT  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  aevcral  hundred  of  the  moat  commonly  need 
worda ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  BNOLiaa 
(Inannan,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaka  or  jointa 
of  a  aentence,  which  la  puncTOaTioN.  Each  card  ia 
complete  In  Itaelf,  and  haa  arranged  on  one  aide  of  it  a 
|H>rtlon  of  a  vocabniary  or  Hat  of  aeveral  hundred  auch 
w(»da  aa  a  pereon  in  every-day  life  will  be  moat  likely 
to  uae.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  carda  are  arranged 
certain  abaolnte  facta  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Punctnatiun  ;  aometlmea  of  all  three  together. 

Theae  carda  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpoae  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  aame  time  to  write  and  to  apell  correctly. 
Thia  la  the  only  uaeful  way  of  learning  to  apell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctuation  acquired  in 
thia  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  mrthoda  of  the  text-bMka. 

Many  of  our  beat  educatora  now  Inaiat  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Punctuation. 


tMT*  Th«  application  qf  the  principle  qf  learning  bg 
doing  to  our  primary  education  at  toe  do  to  all  other 
qfairt  qf  life,  hat  been  indorted  bg  the  highett  authori- 
tiet  and  hg  our  motl  intelligent  educalort. 


Price,  $1. 

dent  to  any  addreee,  poetpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

PVBUSHSD  By 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  : 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE 

Fnily  HeU  Me. 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

SDtTSD  BT 

EDWIN  LANIESTER,  Ml,  YU, 

And  written  by  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Royd 
Collage  of  Phyaiciana  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  11 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  anch  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr,  Lankeatcr  and  his  SMlst- 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  It  with  advantage; 
yet  It  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL¬ 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BTTY  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bills. 


Large  8ro,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4  ;  In 
sheep,  $5 ;  In  half  rosaia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  la 
AO  agent  a  copy  will  be  tent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  k  C0.y  Pnbllsben, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


TEEATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 


IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  REV.  T.  W.  MOORE. 


This  ta  NoognUed  M  Um  beat  md  moat  practical  enide  to  Orange  Cnltnre  that  baa  yet  appeared  in  tUa  conntry. 
Mr.  Btahop,  Preaidrat  of  the  Frnit  Orowera'  Aaaociatlon  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  flneat  grovea  in  the 
State,  anya:  **  It  containa  all  the  information  neceaaary  for  anecoae.''  Mr.  Oreenleaf,  of  JackaonTille,  who  ia  Im- 
nrorlng  one  of  the  lamat  wild  grorea  In  the  State,  aays  :  **The  book,  if  I  could  hare  bad  It  ona  year  ago,  would 
hare  aared  me  flOOa'' 

CONTHWTS. 


Chapter  I.  The  Profit  of  Orange  Orowing. 

IL  Of  the  Beracal  Mathoda  ot  Planting  Orange 
Ororaa. 

**  in.  The  Wild  Orange  Orore  Budded. 

**  IV.  Ororea  from  TranapI  anted  Sour  Stnmpa. 

**  V.  Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

**  VI.  Bnddlng. 

**  VtL  On  hewcting  a  Location  for  an  Orange 
Orore. 

*  Vin.  Hie  Adrantagea  of  Partial  Foreat  Shalter. 
**  IZ.  ** The Froat  Line'’ and  “The Ora^ Belt.” 
**  X.  The  Bffeet  of  Froat  on  Planta. 

*'  XL  Traaaplanting. 

**  Xn.  The  Diatance  Apart. 

**  Xni.  Cnltiradon. 

“  XIV.  Thorough  Cnltiratlon. 

*•  XV.  Pruning.- 


Chapter  XVT.  Fertllicl». 

XVIL  Speciea,  V^arietiea,  etc. 
*'  XVm.  The  Lemon  and  Lime. 


^  XIX.  The  Inaecta  Damaging  to  the  Oraim 

Tree — The  NaturaTEnemiee  of  enchln- 
aecta,  and  the  Rcmedlea  to  be  Applied. 
**  XX.  Diaeaaea  to  which  the  Orange  Ttm  and 

_  Fruit  are  Liable,  and  their  Semediea. 

“  XXL  Rnat  on  the  Orange. 

“  XXlL  Oathering,  Peking,  and  Shipping  the 

Orange. 

**  XXllL  Cropa  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the 
_  Orai^  Trees. 

XXIV.  Oils,  I^rftimes,  Bxtracta,  etc.,  from  the 
Citrna. 

**  XXV.  Conclnsian. 


Fbr  tale  bjf  aU  Book»eUer$,  or  leili  be  tent  by  nail  by  the  PtMishert.  Price,  $1. 

E.  R.  PELTON  A  CO.,  Poblishers,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  OTHER  COMMENDATIONS. 


**  We  consider  it  the  best  work  on  orange  culture  jet  published,  as  it  is  plain,  practical,  and  easily 
understood,  and  is  the  result  of  close  ohserration  and  careful  experiment.  It  is  a  hand-book  which 
ererj  one  engaging  in  the  orange  culture  will  find  of  the  greatest  value,  and  if  its  directions  are  care¬ 
fully  followed,  the  new-beginner  will  be  as  sure  of  success  as  the  oldest  culturist.  The  price  is  one 
dollar,  which  may  be  considered  as  high  for  a  book  of  its  sixe,  but  which  will  save  many  dollars  in  time 
and  money  to  every  new  beginner  in  orange  planting.” — The  Sen  ~Trop  eal. 


**  The  author  gives  every  step,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  and 
manipulation  till  the  tree  is  at  full  bearing  age.  I  feel  certain  that  this  little  book  is  destined  to  work 
a  vast  change  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  orange  tree,  and  the  new-comer  will  find  in  it  directions, 
plainly  given,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  to  work  at  once  in  the  right  way  to  make  an  orange  grove.” 
—  The  Rati  Flor  da  Banner. 


Mr.  FiQow,  a  successful  orange-grower  near  Mandarin,  and  horticulturist  from  Rochester,  N.  T., 
says :  “  If  I  could  have  had  such  a  book  when  beginning  to  grow  oranges,  it  would  have  saved  me  over 
a  hundred  dollars.” 

O 

have  been  pitting  and  cultivating  orange  trees  for  forty  years,  but  have  learned  more  from  your 
book  than  I  had  done  from  all  my  experienoe.”— (?so,  .^eoafa,  of  Mandarin^  FU. 
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ov 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Boolc,  Framing,  or  for  ninstration. 

Beantifalljr  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appMred  in  the  Eclbctic  Mgaiine  daring  past 
years,  and  tmbraeing  potiraiU  of  nearly  every  aikinguithed  man  of  the  poet  and  present  century. 
Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING- 

325  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  following,  selectod  from  oar  list,  will  give  aome  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

PORTRAITS.  HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

ABRAHAM  UHCOLB.  COHORIU  0?  YIEITHA. 

HORACE  ORERLRT.  BATTLE  OF  BUHRER  HILL. 

WILLIAM  0.  BRTAXT.  MAPOLEOH  DT  FRI80H. 

WILLIAM  M.  EYARTA  UR  WALTER  SCOTT  AHD  FRIEHBA 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW.  '  WASHINGTON  IRYING  AND  FRIENDA 

BATARO  TATLOR.  LITERART  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  RETNOLDA 

J.*0.  WHITTIER.  FAN  DYXE  PARTING  FROM  RUBINS. 

PETER  COOPER. 

CHAS.  OXONOR.  IDEAL  PICTURES. 

CHAA  DICKENA  FLORENTINE  POETA 

JOHN  BRIGHT.  WOODLAND  YOWA 

RICHARD  COBDEN.  FAR  FROM  HOME. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON.  BEATRICE  DE  CENCL 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE.  FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

HERBERT  SPENCER.  HOME  TREASURES. 

The  engraTingR  are  nambered  on  the  Catalogne  to  aid  In  aelection,  ao  that  peraona  giving  orders  need  only  In. 
dlcate  the  iQniree  opposite  the  engraving  aelect^ 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOxlS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mall  or  ezproes,  prepaid,  oa  receipt  of  price.  We 
fumlah  neat  cloth  oaaea  or  porutdloe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 

Sngravingfi  10  eente  eaoh,  or  17.50  per  100.  Portfolio  and  16  Sngravlngf,  •  •  •  tl 

5  Engravings,  ••....$050  **  "85  "  ...  8 

18  Engravings, . 1  00  "  "50  "  ...  4 

Portfolioe, . .  eaoh  50 


Wa  will  make  seleetkms  of  the  Engravings  to  bo  sent  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  pnrchaser  can  select  for 
kinaself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  sad  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-beoA  or  handsomely  bound  volnsae 
for  oentre-uble. 

O^X^i:..OGI7Z20  eiXlNX  XO  ▲PTYT  ▲I>DRX3S0. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  PublishePi  25  Bond  Street,  New  Yorkt 
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HmIPV  Cleanliness  it  next  to  Gocllinett, 
1^  considered  as 
^  of  (ScaccTsnd  a 

^  ff^crgyman  who  recommends 
moral  things  should  be  willing 
to  recomroend^o^N  I  am 
■T/^  told  tl^^jy  comrnenaatlon  o( 
opCTcd  for  it 
a  la^  taie"intti^i|mted~^tates^ 
r  am  willing  to  stand  oy  every  word  m 
hnror.of  it  that  I  ever  uttered.  *  A  man 
I  must  be  £tttidious  iiuleed  who  It  not 
satisfied  with  it 


A  Specialty  for  the  Skin  &  Complexion, 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  Engluh  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON.  F.  R.  S. 

Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,  England. 

.  Nothing  adds  to  mach  to  personal  appearance  as  a  Bright,  Clsar  Cozn* 
tl*xio&  and  %  Soft  Skin.  With  these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive. 
V^ithout  them  the  handsomest  are  bnt  coldly  impressive. 

Jfaity  a  complexion  is  marred  by  impure  alkaline  and  Colored  Toilet  Soap. 


^PLexiQN 


PEARS’  SOAP 


Is  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and  children  and  others  sensitive  to 
the  weather,  winter  or  summer.  In  England  it  is  pre*eminently  the  complexion  Soap, 
and  is  recommended  by  all  the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  pon- 
irritant  character,  B«dn*«s,  Boticlinasa  and  Chapping  ara  pravant- 
ad,  and  a  olaar  and  bright  appaaranca  and  a  soft,  valwaty 
condition  ixnpartad  and  malntainad,  and  a  good,  baaltbfol 
and  attraotiTO  ooxnplaxion  ansurad. 

Vlts  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume,  beautiful  appearance,  and  soothing  properties 
commena  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  toilet.  Its  darability  and  consequent  economy 

If 
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THREE  REMARKABLE  CASES 


A  PHYSICIAN’S  ESTIMATE. 

I>r.  John  W.  Wllllainiion,of  Ihinville,  Va.,  has  been 
using  Compound  Oxygen  In  his  own  case  and  in  a 
number  or  cases  which  he  was  not  able  to  cure 
under  ordinary  medical  treatment.  Writing  to  us 
In  regard  to  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  Compuuud 
Oxygen  and  of  his  theory  as  to  the  laws  governing 
its  action,  hesays: 

“  On  this  hypothesis  only  can  I  acoount/or  the  ex- 
tituive  and  remarkable  euraiive  poweri  of  your  Treat- 
mmt;  for  UU  certainly  the  matt  wiluabte  and  reliable 
treatment  I  know  in  all  chronic  dienuet.  It  cures  dis¬ 
eases  of  dlRcrent  types  from  the  special  diseases 
for  which  It  Is  prescribed,  as  In  my  own  case.  For 
twenty-flve  years  1  had  sufrered  with  hemorrhoids, 
which  had  resisted  all  treatment,  and  1  never  ex- 
l>ected  to  be  relieved,  but  to  my  surprise,  qftcr  I  woe 
cur^  of  my  ^onchial  and  lung  trouble  by  the  use  of 
your  Treatment  fur  three>  weeks,  I  found  myself 
entirely  relieved  of  plies,  and  they  have  not  re¬ 
turned. 

It  Is  my  opinion,”  says  Dr.  Williamson,  ‘‘  formed 
from  close  observations  of  the  nervous  system  In  a 
long  professional  career,  that  something  like  your 
oxvgen  Treatment  ought  to  be  Introduced  for  the 
relief  of  diseases.  •  •  •  Humanity  it  under  inetfi- 
mable  obligationa  to  you  for  the  introtluction  of  a  treat- 
tnent  to  valuable  to  cure  them. 

I  am  now  treating  three  cases  of  paralysis,  two 
of  which  have  Improved  in  a  week." 

The  following  appeared  In  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Qbterver,  November  lOtb,  18W, 
written  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  Journal: 

A  STATEMENT. 

“The  writer  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Obterver  to  an  article  known  as  ‘Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,’  manufactured  and  sold  by  Drs. 
Starkey  A  Palen,  of  Philadelphia.  These  gentle¬ 
men  are  not  quacks,  but  Intelligent  physicians, 
who  are  held  in  high  esteem  In  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintances.  The  article  which  ttiey  manufacture 
Is  not  a  medicine,  except  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
remedy  for  disease.  It  Is  not  a  drug,  but  oxygen, 
that  can  be  Inhaled  with  even  better  results  than 
one  may  derive  from  breathing  pure  mountain  air. 

“The  writer  speaks  from  ^rsonal  knowledge, 
having  sought  relief  from  nervotu  proetration  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  methods  ordinarily  em¬ 
ployed.  Temporary  relief  was  sometimes  obtained, 
tnU  nothing  permanent  wot  effected  until  he  teat  in¬ 
duced  to  try  ‘Compound  Oxygen.'  The  relief  afforded 
by  thi*  remedy  wot  to  uneontcu/ut  and  effeetuai  in  itt 
operation  that  even  now  it  exeitet  a  feeling  of  wonder 
and  mystery.  The  appetite  was  Improveil,  sound 
and  restful  sleep  was  induced,  and  a  general  toning 
up  of  the  whole  system  was  the  result,  until  my 
weight  was  greater  than  ever  before,  nn<l  where 
work  had  been  for  months  a  heavy  burden  it  is  now 
aecomplithed  with  comparative  ease  and  pleasure. 
These  results  continue  after  a  long  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  G.  O. 

“  This  it  not  a  paid  notice.  The  writer  never  has, 
and  never  will  receive  any  personal  benefit  from  It. 


I  It  is  written  without  the  advice  or  knowledge  of  any  one, 
in  the  interest  of  any  reader  of  the  Observer  who  may 
have  been  unable  to  obUiin  relief  by  the  use  of  ordinary 
remedies.  Any  further  Information  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  given  by  the  writer,  or  such  Information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  parties  above  named. 

“  F.  A.  Fibldbn.” 

We  copy  from  the  Spencer  (Indiana)  Republican 
of  November  14th,  ISKCan  account  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  remarkable  recovery  of  a  lady  whose 
case  was  considered  hopeless,  her  physicians  hav¬ 
ing  given  her  up  to  die.  The  statement  Is  so  clear, 
emphatic,  and  circumstantial  that  no  comment  on 
j  our  part  is  neetled.  If  Compound  Oxygen  will  reach 
a  case  like  this,  what  limit  can  be  assigned  to  its 
curative  power  ? 


A  REMARKABLE  CASE. 

“  Mrs.  Fleming,  of  Rpencer,  had  been  In  declining 
health  for  tv'elve  or  fifteen  years.  She  had  suffered 
from  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  and  incidentally  from  other 
affections,  and  had  grown  weaker  gradually  until 
last  spring,  when  she  was  greatly  emaciated  and 
unable  to  stand  up  a  minute  at  a  time.  Her  ease  was 
considered  hopeless,  and  she  was  removed  to  her 
father's  In  the  country,  where  it  was  expected  that  she 
would  soon  t>ass  away  with  consumption.  She  had  no 
appetite  whatever,  and  the  sight  of  fcxKl  was  dis¬ 
gusting.  She  weighed  but  eighty-three  pounds,  and 
was  but  a  shadow  of  her  former  self.  She  had  had 
hectic  fever  for  several  months,  and  had  been  given  up 
by  h>r  physicians. 

“  Some  time  in  May  she  was  supplied  wllh  a  small 
part  of  a  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen’s  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  with  a  view  of  testing  It  a  few  days, 
and.  If  It  proved  beneficial,  to  procure  a  full  supply 
and  give  ft  a  fair  trial.  The  trial  was  so  satisfactory 
that  In  ten  daysshe  sent  to  Philadelphia  fora  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Oxygen.  From  the  first,  such  was  its 
jieculiarly  soothing  and  beneficial  effect,  she  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  bad  found  something  that  would 
cure  her,  hopeless  as  her  case  seemed.  Her  rest  at 
night,  which  had  been  broken  by  restlessness  and 
loss  of  sleep,  was  improved  from  the  first,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  she  began  to  have  a  desire  and  relish 
for  food.  Gradually  a  d^lded  improvement  in  other 
respwts  was  plainly  perceptible. 

“This  Treatment  lasted  her  over  three  months. 
In  the  meantime  she  had  gained  four  or  five  pounds 
in  weight,  and  had  returned  fo  her  home  In  Spencer. 
She  Is  now  taking  the  second  TreatmenVnnd  her  im¬ 
provement  is  even  more  noticeable  than  during  the  first. 
She  has  a  healthier  color  than  for  years  past.  While 
she  Is  not  yet  well,  she  Is  confident  that  In  time  the 
Oxygen  will  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

“It  has  been  a  slow  return  to  health,  but  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  decline  had  bwn  slow  and 
Insidious,  and  that  her  case  was  thought  to  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  science  when  she 
began  tbe  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen,  and  that 
any  recovery  In  acase  so  desperate  must  be  regarded 
as  almost  miraculous. 

“  The  above  account  can  be  verified  at  any  time  by  any 
one  desiring  to  do  so.  We  believe  It  Is  not  overdrawn, 
but  rather  understated.” 


Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  ik  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results 
which  nave  so  far  attended  its  use. 

Depository  in  New  York.— Dr.  John  Turner,  862  Broadway,  who  has  charge  of  our 
Depository  in  New  York  city,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  and  may 
ite  consulted  by  letter  or  in  fierson. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coast. — H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

FRArua  ANi>  Imitations. — I^et  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Compound  Oxygen  is  only 
made  and  dispensed  by  the  undersigned.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  called  Com¬ 
pound  Oxyf^n,  t«  spurious  and  worthless,  and  those  who  bug  it  simply  throw  away  their  money, 
a*  they  will  in  the  end  discover. 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

g:  1;  fAilN,ViJ.B.?5z.D:®'  and  nil  Girard  St.  (B«hr«HCkMUiHiirk»t),  'Phila,,  Pa. 


rim  TEAM  BBrOBK  TO  PDBUO  npon  tlMlr  exoellenoe  mkme  bar«  attolaed  an 
VHPnOVASBB  PU>BMIRBNCV,  wbioh  Mtabllahes  tb«m  aa  «iieq«all«d  In 
TONE,  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  DURABIEITlc. 
WarcrMMU  111  PUlh  At0bm,  Hew  Torki  M4  k  904  Baltlaore  St.,  BaltiBore. 


n 


^j^/\  Whj  buy  a  Cheap  SWISS  Watch,  that  costa 
Sa  to  $4  to  repair. 


WHEN  TOC  CAN  BUT  AT  LESS  HONET  A 


WATEBBURy  WATCH,  WARRANTED. 


Which  can  be  rebaired  for  50  Cents? 


'  >  So  well  known  hare  these  Watches  become  as 
reliable  time-keepera,  that  thousands  are  buying 
them  in  preference  to  higher  priced  watches. 

IN  NICKEL-SILVER  CASE  $48  PER  DOZEN. 

IHseount  to  the  Ttado, 


'  W — X\  1\  V  \  TOtB  JRWELI.EK  FOR  IT, 

SEND  EOB  CIECULAB. 

NEYEB  tATE  AT  9CBOOU  We  fill  no  Orders  for  leas  than  one  dosen. 

All  order*  and  eorretpondenee  a*  to  prior*  and  term*  *l-onld  he  mddreeeed  to 

GEOBQE  MEERITT,  Osneral  Selling  Agent,  52  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

VailGlocolate, 

Like  onr  chocolates,  Is  pre- 
pared  with  the  m’catsst  care,  and 
consists  of  a  superior  quality  of 
cocoa  and  sugar,  flaeored  with 
pure  Tanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
drink  or  eaten  dry  aa  confec¬ 
tionery,  it  Is  a  delicious  article, 
and  is  highly  recommended  hy 

SoU  by  Sroeers  everywhere. 
W.  11A.KX1R  dk  CX>., 
J>orrhe*ter,  Mae*. 


gold  medal,  PAEIB,  1878. 

BAKER^S 


AMO  K'iLIASLl 


rtrOLUMBIfl 

rSi<;v<;L.E5 

_  ^  A  n  o 

ROAi>  Tf\JCYCLE5 


UU 


THE  POPE  A^FG•CQ 


o  rTiTT-THTlTWi  j  H.'.rnm  o 


Warraated  aboolutolp  par* 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exoeaa  ol 
Oil  has  been  removed.  ItbaalArae 
time*  th*  ftrength  of  Cocoa  mlzad 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  eeonoml. 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invattds  as 
well  aa  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  ky  Grocers  •eorjwhm. 

i  CO.,  Dorcliester,  las. 


